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A Note on Transliteration 


This book includes words, book-titles, phrases and excerpts from texts in 
Malay, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, languages so dissimilar in their phonetics 
(e.g. in differentiation between long and short vowels) and spelling that this 
presents certain obstacles in maintaining a consistent approach to the book’s 
orthography and creates difficulties for the reader. In order to minimise those 
as much as possible, 1 abide by the following principles. 

1. Malay and Turkish words are written in accordance with the present day 
standard Latin orthography of these languages. Words in Arabic and Persian 
transliterations are written in accordance with the orthography accepted in 
the third edition of Encyclopaedia of Islam, in which, in contrast to the second 
edition, letter ‘jim’ is written as ‘j’ (not dj), ‘qaf’ as ‘q’ (not ‘k’) and digraphs are 
not underlined. The major differences between these transliterations are as 
follows: 


Persian 

Arabic 

Turkish 

Malay 

ch 

- 

9 
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g 

- 

g[g] 

g 

j 

j 

c 

j 

sh 

sh 
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sy 


Malay also includes specific letter ‘nya’ (for the consonant similar to ‘ny’ in the 
English word ‘canyon’) and ‘nga’ (for the consonant similar to ‘ng’ in the English 
word ‘singer’); and Turkish has two kinds of the letter ‘i’: the ‘dotted’ small ‘i’ 
and capital T (for the back vowel similar to ‘ee’ in the English word ‘see’) and 
the ‘undotted’ small V and capital T (for the front vowel similar to ‘i’ in the 
English word ‘cousin’). 

2. Arabic terms shared by the above-mentioned languages, Arabic titles of 
books composed in those languages, and names of the Qur’anic characters and 
related persons are presented in their Arabic form not only in the author’s text, 
but also in translations from and retellings of Malay literary pieces (e.g .faqih, 
dlamcd, jihad, Nuh, Sulayman). The exceptions are the terms hlkayat and syalr, 
when applied to Malay literary genres and such words as Allah, Islam (with its 
derivatives), sultan, khan, pasha, sheikh, which have already become part and 
parcel of English. The English plural ‘-s’ rather than plural forms of the four 
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above-mentioned Eastern languages are consistently used in this book, and 
English suffixes occur in such words as Qur’anic, Shafi'ite, Shl'ite, and so on. 

3. Names of non-Malay authors and historical figures are rendered accord¬ 
ing to the norms of a full respective transliteration both in the author’s text and 
in the translated excerpts. In contrast, names of Arabic origin borne by authors 
writing in Malay and Malay historical figures follow the conventions of Malay 
transliteration (e.g. Nuruddin, not Nur al-Din; Syamsuddin, not Shams al-Din; 
Abdul Kadir, not Abd al-Qadir, etc.). The same applies to the names of imagi¬ 
nary characters from Malay literature, no matter whether they are Malay or 
non-Malay. Muhammad Hanafiyah (Arb. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya), Amir 
Hamzah (Arb. Amir Hamza) and Iskandar Zulkarnain (Arb. Iskandar DhuT- 
Qarnayn), despite having historical prototypes, are also conditionally included 
in this group. 

4. The spelling of place names mostly adhere to the norms adopted in con¬ 
temporary European geographical atlases and, just like them, avoids diacritics. 
The only exceptions are a few old toponyms, which do not usually occur in 
those atlases. These toponyms are presented in the Arabic transliteration 
(e.g. Jayhun, Khurasan, Mawara’ al-Nahr, Turan). However, the place name 
Rum is encountered so frequently that it is transliterated in the Malay manner 
as Rum. 

5. Appendix 1, which contains the originals of Malay texts quoted in transla¬ 
tion in the book, is based on the Malay orthography. 

6. A handful of Sanskrit words are written in accordance with the standard 
Sanskrit orthography with necessary diacritics. 

7. Bibliography maintains transliterations used by respective authors. 




Introduction 


Muslim traders and teachers from ‘Rum,’ the Malay designation for the 
fabled land of the caliph of Turkey, were found throughout the 
Archipelago and as far as the spicy islands in eastern Indonesia. [...] With 
the Ottomans in control of the Islamic cities of Mecca and Medina, there 
was a flow of ideas between the Ottoman Empire and Aceh, the Southeast 
Asian gateway for the Muslim pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 1 


Subject, Objectives and the History of the Study 

This book investigates the Turkic-Turkish theme, that is, the sum total of refer¬ 
ences to Turks and the Turkish, in traditional Malay literature of the four¬ 
teenth-nineteenth centuries. The terms ‘Turks’ and ‘Turkic’ are applied below 
to the Turkic peoples of Central and Inner Asia and the Pontic - Caspian 
steppes, while the terms ‘the Turkish’ and ‘Turkish’ to the Ottoman Turks. 

Researching the Turkic-Turkish theme, which remained an important and 
enduring phenomenon of traditional Malay literature during its entire Islamic 
period, the book pursues a complex of interrelated objectives. The first of them 
is to identify references to Turks and the Turkish in Malay literature with suf¬ 
ficient completeness and to contextualize them philologically, historically and 
literarily. The second one is to overview the knowledge, no matter real or imag¬ 
inary, of different facets of the Turkic-Turkish theme, amassed by men of let¬ 
ters of the Malay world over five centuries - the knowledge which, after being 
transformed into images, became part and parcel of their literary works. 
The third objective is to investigate diverse metamorphoses of the amassed 
knowledge within the indigenous contexts of literary genres, cultural notions 
and socio-political concepts - that is, to trace the process of ‘localization’ 
(O. Wolters’s term) of the Turkic-Turkish theme in Malay writings. Finally, the 
fourth objective is to examine in which cases and for what purposes the 
authors from various parts of the Archipelago turned to the Turkic-Turkish 
theme or, in other words, what kind of agendas (literary, political, religious) 
encouraged them to address it. By concentrating on these objectives, this study 
will eventually reveal why, despite some grievances in need of redress, the 
Turkic-Turkish ‘other’ was so positively assessed in traditional Malay literature 


i L.Y. Andaya. 2001. ‘Aceh’s contribution to standards of Malayness.’ Archipel 6t: 39. 
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and how its representation, even if mostly imaginary, was used by the Malay 
‘self’ as an instrument of its religious-cum-political empowerment. 

A few words should be said on the history of this book. In early 2011 1 received 
an invitation to write a paper on Turkey in traditional Malay literature from the 
directors of the British Academy research project ‘Islam, trade and politics 
across the Indian Ocean,’ intended to study links of the Ottoman Empire and 
early Republican Turkey with Muslim nations of Southeast Asia. This served 
as an occasion for me to delve into this topic. Although by no means a 
Turkologist, by that time I had had some experience in the investigation of lit¬ 
erary images of lands with which the country under discussion had little or no 
direct contact. This experience was gained mainly in the study of images of the 
Malay-Indonesian world in Old Russian literature of the eleventh-eighteenth 
centuries (see Braginsky and Diakonova 1999:1-92). Moreover, in the examina¬ 
tion of the Turkish episode of HikayatAceh (Tale of Aceh) and the portrayal of 
Russians in Malay pieces about the Russo-Turkish Wars (Braginsky 1996, 2006, 
2007a) I had even dared to encroach upon the territory suggested to me by the 
project’s directors. Therefore, I finally decided to take the risk and got down to 
work on the paper. However, the material to be researched proved so abundant 
and fascinating that the paper gradually grew into a series of articles (Braginsky 
2012,2013,2015) and finally into this book, for which these articles were consid¬ 
erably reworked and supplemented by plenty of additional data and new sec¬ 
tions. They were also rearranged into an integral whole and augmented by new 
chapters. Be that as it may, even in this form, the book does not claim to be 
exhaustive and most probably is not lacking in errors unavoidable for a non¬ 
professional in things Turkic and Turkish. 


Theme and Variations: The Importance of the Turkic-Turkish 
Theme, Classification of Relevant Texts and Their Principal 
Message 

An obvious anomaly in the study of traditional Malay literature is the lack of 
special researches dealing with the Turkic-Turkish theme within it. 2 In order to 


2 This anomalous situation, however, has begun to change after the launching of the British 
Academy project ‘Islam, trade and politics across the Indian Ocean’ in 2009. The first fruit of 
the work by the team of participants of this project, the students of political, economic and 
intellectual history of Turkey and the Malay world, is the volume From Anatolia to Aceh; 
Ottomans, Turks and Southeast Asia, which has recently seen the light of day under the editor¬ 
ship of A.c.S. Peacock and Annabel Gallop in 2015. The preparation of the second volume of 
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make sure that this state of things is (or is it time to say was?) anomalous 
indeed, as the theme in question has by no means been marginal in traditional 
Malay literature, it is sufficient to turn to Proudfoot’s remarkable ‘Malay 
Concordance Project’ (see Malay Concordance 2014). According to this project, 
in which 135 works in prose and verse 3 represent traditional Malay literature, 
the key-words of the Turkic-Turkish theme - ‘Rum,’ 4 ‘Turk,’ ‘Turkestan’ and 
‘Istanbul’ - occur about 1200 times in more than 40 texts. Even considering that 
the words ‘Rum’ and ‘Turk’ can repeatedly appear as components of proper 
names and titles (Ghar Turki, Mughan Turk, Raja Rum and so on), which 
reduces the number of their relevant mentions by a third if not by half, they are 
still found in these 40 texts no fewer than 600 times, which is quite a lot. 

Needless to say, the segments of texts in which these four words occur pro¬ 
vide varying amounts of information significant for the Turkic-Turkish theme. 
In some segments of Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiyah 5 and Hikayat Amir 
Hamzah describing Turkic characters in love and war, or Bustan al-saldtln 
(Garden of sultans) narrating the myth of the origin of the Turks and their his¬ 
tory, or Hikayat Aceh telling of an episode from Aceh-Turkey relations, the 
amount of information is really considerable. On the other hand, in the rele¬ 
vant segments of Syair siti seratus (Poem of one hundred ladies) and Syair Siti 
Zubaldah that mention in passing all kinds of curtains, carpets and jewellery of 
elegant Istanbul workmanship or Tuhfat al-nafis (Precious gift) telling of the 
Turkish feluccas that transport pilgrims to Jeddah, the amount of essential 
information is far less. Nevertheless, all these segments contribute to our 


the project, which is intended to present a variety of sources pertaining to the links between 
Turkey and Muslim Southeast Asia, is currently nearing completion. The articles published in 
the first volume of the project will be referred to more than once or twice in this book. 

3 I did not take into account texts from the Malay Concordance's sections ‘Letters,’ ‘Documents’ 
and ‘Newspapers.’ 

4 In traditional Malay literature, Rum was associated with Istanbul and the Ottoman Empire at 
least from the seventeenth century. For instance, in Hikayat Aceh, the Ottoman Empire is 
regularly called Rum and its ruler the sultan of Rum, whereas his subjects either bear the 
nisba ‘Istambul’ (i.e. Istambull) or are represented as inhabitants of Istanbul (Iskandar 1958: 
162-3, 168). In Hikayat raja-raja Melayu (Tale of Malay kings), which combines Sejarah 
Melayu (Malay Annals) and the Siak chronicle, the character of Darab (Pers. Darab), father of 
Iskandar Zulkarnain (Alexander the Great), is called the king of Istanbul (Hashim 1992: 
9-10). Finally, Hikayat Hang Tuah (Kassim 1968:452) and Ceritera asat bangsa jin dan segala 
dewa-dewa (Tale of the origin of demons and deities; Chambert-Loir 1985: 109) directly 
equate Rum with Istanbul. 

5 In this book, titles of Malay works which consist of the word hikayat (prose narrative) or syair 
(narrative in verse) followed by a personal name are not provided with English translations. 
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understanding of general outlines of the theme under discussion. Besides, 
even if representative, the list of texts used in the Malay Concordance Project 
is by no means complete. For instance, it does not include such works essential 
for the study of the Turkic-Turkish theme as the complete version of Hikayat 
Iskandar Zulkarnain (Tale of Alexander the Great), Tambo Minangkabau 
(Minangkabau traditions), Hikayat negeri Jambi (Tale of the land of Jambi), 
Silsilah keturunan rajaJambi (Genealogy of the Jambi kings) and compositions 
about the Russo-Turkish Wars. These texts may return the occurrence of the 
above-mentioned keywords to the initial, if not higher, figures. 

It is not that the Turkic-Turkish theme in traditional Malay literature was 
completely overlooked. However, as has happened more than once, those who 
pioneered its investigation were historians rather than literary scholars. 6 
Especially significant in this respect was the contribution of A. Reid (1969: 
395-400) who briefly characterised two groups of important literary texts per¬ 
taining to this theme. Some of them dealt with the real embassy of Aceh to the 
Sublime Porte in the second half of the sixteenth century, while the other with 
the mythical origin of dynasties of the Malay world from Turkish ancestors. 7 

Reid’s paper of 1969, which became a kind of prolegomenon to the study of 
our theme, a further elaboration of his ideas in his article of 2or5, and an 
impressive team-research From Anatolia to Aceh (Peacock and Gallop 2015), in 
their turn, clearly show that the time has come (or rather, is overdue) for this 
theme to be examined not only by historians, but also by students of literature. 
The reason is that no matter how broad a historian’s horizons and interests in 
culture, his priority is to reconstruct how exactly an event has happened in 
reality. The student of literature, meanwhile, prioritises the reconstruction of 
an image (or images) of the event as it has been engraved on the social mind. 

In the latter case, it is not so important whether the image is brought to life 
by a realistic description of this event, a myth about it, a poetic fantasy or one 
of many possible combinations of these modes of expression. More significant 
is that, constructed by the author from these components varying in their 
degree of reliability, the ‘image of the event’ becomes entrenched in the mem¬ 
ory of the audience and thus determines a social reaction to it. For this reason, 


6 The interest of historians in literatures of the Malay-Indonesian world is as old as the works 
of F. Valentijn (early eighteenth century), W. Marsden and T. Raffles (late eighteenth-early 
nineteenth century). Among more recent examples, we can mention the pioneering investi¬ 
gations of the regional features of Southeast Asian literatures by 0 . Wolters (1982) and 
A. Reid (1988). 

7 For a more detailed survey of the modern scholarship concerning interrelations between 
Ottoman Turkey and the Malay-Indonesian world, see Reid 2015: 37-42. 
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the image in question, despite its fictitious features, cannot but present inter¬ 
est to the historian, too. 

For instance, literary works narrating the Acehnese embassy to Turkey are 
by far inferior in realism to extant diplomatic documents. However, what these 
works reveal and what cannot be found in the documents is a genuine 
Acehnese image of their envoys’ interaction with the Sublime Porte and a reac¬ 
tion to this image shared by both the court and the common folk. Even if some¬ 
times covertly, the created image reflects a grudge of the Acehnese who, long 
after the embassy took place, still remembered the initial reluctance of 
Ottoman administration to receive their envoys and the insufficient assistance 
provided. 8 

It goes without saying that the Turkic-Turkish theme can be understood as 
the sum total of ‘images of events’ provided by all relevant pieces of traditional 
Malay literature. With this in mind, after selecting the major pieces only, we 
can present the theme in hand as a totality of four groups of texts partly over¬ 
lapping in dates, each group being a facet of this theme or a variation on it. 

The first, rather heterogeneous, group consists of the works of the late 
fourteenth-mid seventeenth centuries translated from Persian ( Hlkayat 
Muhammad Hanafiy ah, Hlkayat Amir Hamzah, Hlkayat bay an budiman [Tale 
of the wise parrot]) and Arabic {HlkayatIskandar Zulkarnain). It also includes 
Bustan al-saldtln by the Gujarati sheikh Nuruddin al-Raniri (d. 1658), which, 
although not a translation of one particular work, is mostly based on sources 
from the Middle East, offers the reader the renderings of these sources and, 
therefore, is not so different from the above-mentioned translations. 9 In the 
works of this group either Turkic characters figure or the action takes place in 
Istanbul. 

The second group (dating from the mid or late seventeenth century) is 
based on literary reconsiderations of the above-mentioned Acehnese embassy 
to Turkey. This subject is elaborated in both Acehnese texts (legends of the 
cannon Lada Secupak in its two versions and Hlkayat Aceh) and the Johorese 
Hlkayat Hang Tuah, the Turkish episode of which, although traceable to 
Acehnese sources, reverses their message completely. 10 


8 For the motif of this grudge, see Chapter 2. 

9 For instance, literal translations from three works in Arabic (al-Kisa’i’s ‘Aja’ib al-malakut 
[Wonders of the angelic world, early eleventh century.]; Ibn al-Shihna’s Rawd al-manazir 
[Garden of sights, 1403-1404] and al-YafiTs Rawd al-rayyahin [Garden of fragrances, four¬ 
teenth century]) constitute almost all of books 1,11 and iv of Bustan al-saldtln respec¬ 
tively (Wormser 2012:78). 

See Sabil 1932; Iskandar 1958; Reid 1969; Kassim 1968; Braginsky 2012. 


10 
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Particularly interesting is the third group (the early seventeenth-early nine¬ 
teenth centuries), which includes fantastic narratives of the king of Rum, that 
is, Turkey ( Hikayat Si Miskin, Hikayat Indra Nata and some others) and ‘politi¬ 
cal myths’ of the origin of many Malay dynasties from Turkish ancestors 
(Tambo Minangkabau, Hikayat negeri Jambi, SUsilah keturunan raja Jambi, 
Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa). These ancestors are either the primordial king 
or sultan of Rum once again or Turkish princes, vassals and nobles. 11 

The fourth and final group includes three hikayats and one syair of the late 
nineteenth century with titles like Hikayat or Syair perang SetambuL (Tale/ 
Poem of the Istanbul War). 12 The most interesting among these works narrating 
the Russo-Turkish Wars are the Acehnese version of Hikayat perang SetambuL 
{Hikayat Eseutamu, Voorhoeve 1994:54-8) and Hikayatpeperangan al-maulana 
sultan IstambuL (Tale of the war of our lord the sultan of Istanbul, Braginsky 
1996; Kamaruzaman 2009). 

The specific position of the Turkic-Turkish theme in the context of traditional 
Malay literature can be presented in sharper relief through a comparison of the 
interaction of the Malay world with Muslim India, on the one hand, and Ottoman 
Turkey, on the other. Muslim India with its Turkic dynasties and administration 
and Persianate culture, of which inhabitants of the Archipelago became aware 
earlier and which they knew better than Turkey, was for them a source of incen¬ 
tives and stimuli in different domains including the religious and cultural. 
Literary works (mostly in Persian) that came to the Malay world from Muslim 
India in the epoch of the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal Empire influenced 
both the form and content of traditional Malay literature. At the initial stage of 
Islamization (the fourteenth-the early sixteenth century) these works, trans¬ 
lated into Malay, made up a kind of core of that literature. Later (in the late six- 
teenth-the eighteenth century), substantially localized, they provided Malay 
literature with the majority of its generic patterns and partly its rhetoric. 
Combinations of motifs from translated Indo-Persian texts with indigenously 
Malay and Hindu-Javanese ones brought about a constellation of original com¬ 
positions in prose and verse, romantic, didactic and religious-mystical. 13 


11 See Abu Bakar 1985; Wahyunah 2004; Jamaris 1991; Ngebi Suto Dilago 1982; Kukushkin 
2004; Siti Hawa 1991. 

12 See Braginsky 1996,2007a. 

13 For the study of translations and transformations of Persian literary pieces mostly from 
Muslim India in traditional Malay literature, see Braginsky 2009. Remarkably, a consider¬ 
able part of the Persian works translated into Malay were equally popular in the Malay 
world and in Muslim India, in particular in the Mughal Empire, between the late 
sixteenth-the late seventeenth century (Ibid.: 105). 
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The role that Ottoman Turkey played in the development of traditional 
Malay literature was quite different. Although names of some Turkish 
authors and several religious works originating from Turkey were known in 
the Archipelago, 14 it is hardly possible to speak of Turkey’s relations with 
the Malay world in terms of literary interaction. And yet, the significance 
of Turkey for the content of Malay traditional literature was considerable. 
The reason for this somewhat paradoxical situation was rooted in the very 
nature of the Ottoman Empire’s literary image. Even if consisting of pre¬ 
dominantly fictitious and mythical elements, this image was built around 
two key ideas. Firstly, the Ottoman Empire was considered to be the only 
legitimate successor of the ‘Abbasid caliphate and the most powerful state 
of all Muslims. Secondly, after 1517 its sultan/caliph was likewise consid¬ 
ered to be the protector of Mecca and Medina, the spiritual core of the 
Muslim oikoumene. 

Unsurprisingly, in traditional Malay literature, Ottoman Turkey - in fact, 
its image - was closely associated with urgent political and politico-religious 
issues, ‘political mythology’ (the term coined by P. de Josselin de Jong) and 
concepts of power and authority. It is precisely this circle of topics that deter¬ 
mined the significance of the Turkish theme for the content of traditional 
Malay writings. As we shall see, it would be incorrect to say that politico- 
religious issues were lacking in Malay works originating from Muslim India. 
Some of these issues like, for instance, Islamic proselytism and holy war 
(jihad) occupied considerable narrational space in Hikayat Muhammad 
Hanafiyah, Hikayat Amir Hamzah and Hikayat Iskandar Zulkarnain belonging 
to the first of the above-mentioned groups and representing the Turkic aspect 
of the Turkic-Turkish theme. 


14 Drewes (1977: 202, 224-5, 240) mentions two such authors, whose works were known in 
Palembang: ‘Muhammad b. Pir ‘All al-Birgewi (or al-Birgill), a [...] Turkish preacher and 
scholar of great renown, who died in 1572’ and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muh. b. ‘All b. Ahmad 
al-Bistaml, ‘a scholar who was born in Syria, but who died in Bursa in [...] 1454. [...] He was 
a favorite of the Turkish sultan Murad 11 (d. 1451), whose court was a center for scholars 
and writers.’ To them we can add the great Turkish Sufi poet and martyr Imadeddin 
Nesimi (d. in the early fifteenth century), quoted in the treatise Asrar al-Arifin (Secrets of 
gnostics) by the famous Malay Sufi author of the sixteenth century, Hamzah Fansuri 
(al-Attas 1970: 276, 395), and the prolific Sufi writer Ibrahim al-Kurani (1615-1690), the 
Kurd from Shahrazur who received his initial education in Turkey and was well known in 
both Turkey and the Malay world (Johns 2012; Fathurahman 2015: 294-302). Another 
author of the Turkish descent was the Acehnese, Dawud al-Jawi al-Rumi, the seventeenth- 
century commentator of the Qur’an and probably the author of a theological catechism 
(Riddell 1990: 42-60; Azra 2004: 86; Ozay 2011: 44-6; Fathurahman 2015: 304-7). 
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However, in the pieces related in one way or another to Ottoman Turkey, 
politico-religious issues are expressed much more emphatically and occur in 
almost all the works of the groups in question. In ‘Istanbul stories’ (group 1), 
this is the problem of proper relations between the king and his subjects and 
of the sharl'atic legality of regicide. In the works on the embassy to Turkey 
(group 2) we encounter the issues of the caliphate, mutual aid among Islamic 
states and their international recognition. The works about the sultan of Rum 
(group 3) are associated with a ‘political myth’ ascribing a Turkish origin to 
many Malay dynasties and dealing with a problem of dynastic legitimacy. 
Finally, in the prose and verse narratives on the Russo-Turkish Wars (group 4) 
we find a discussion of caliphate-ism, offensive jihad, and defensive jihad as 
anti-colonial war. 

Another noteworthy feature of the literary texts in question is that they 
reflect especially vividly two periods of contact between the Malay world and 
the Ottomans, which historians also consider as the time of their particularly 
intensive political relations (Reid 1969; Goksoy 2011). These are the period of 
ambassadorial exchanges in the reign of the Acehnese sultan Alauddin al- 
Kahar (c. 1539-1571) and the period of renewal of diplomatic activity, after an 
extensive temporal hiatus, in the late nineteenth century, on the eve of the 
Aceh War. 

This coincidence is significant and helps us to bring to completion our com¬ 
parison of the impact of Muslim India and Ottoman Turkey on traditional 
Malay literature. The impact of the former had, inter alia, the character of liter¬ 
ary interaction in the course of which religious-cultural issues were empha¬ 
sized; it was continuous, and embraced both the form and the content of 
literature, operating through translation, localization and re-creation of literary 
works. In contrast, the impact of the latter had little in common with the inter¬ 
action of literatures; it was predominantly associated with religious-political 
problems, touched upon the content of Malay literature and operated dis¬ 
cretely. When the need arose, Malay literature turned to the image of Turkey, 
each time supplementing it with new features and modifications. 



CHAPTER 1 


The First Acquaintance In Absentia: 

Turkic Warriors, Lovers, Sages and the Barber 
of Istanbul 


Having roughly outlined the significance of the Turkic-Turkish theme for tradi¬ 
tional Malay literature, some prerequisites of its examinations as well as the 
groups of texts that pertain to the theme at hand and major issues raised 
within it, we can now turn to a more thorough examination of these texts. 

As has already been noted, the first group of literary works embraces pieces 
that date from the late fourteenth to the first half of the seventeenth century. 
These texts represent translations into Malay or Malay adaptations of foreign 
compositions, which originated from or arrived via Muslim India. The informa¬ 
tion provided by these works mostly refers to the Turkic aspect of the Turkic- 
Turkish theme, whereas Turkish topics occur in them more rarely. Importantly, 
Turkic characters and images are found in traditional Malay literature begin¬ 
ning with the very outset of its Islamic era. For instance, Hlkayat Muhammad 
Hanafiyah (henceforth hmh) and Hlkayat Amir Hamzah (henceforth hah) 
were translated in Pasai, the sultanate on the north coast of Sumatra, between 
1350 and 1390 and around 1390 respectively (Brakel 1975:56-7,1979:6-20). 1 


Gallery of Characters: Turks Fighting Wars and Intriguing 
Against Rivals 

hmh, probably the first specimen of hlkayat, the principal genre of Malay prose 
(Brakel 1979), is a heroic-religious narrative consisting of two parts. 2 The first of 
them presents an overview of early Islamic history up to the martyrdom of 
Hasan and Husayn. The second part, which is full of ShTite overtones, narrates 
the thirteen-year-long war of Muhammad Hanafiyah, son of ‘All b. Abl Talib, 
and his eight sworn brothers against the Umayyad caliph Yazld 1 (680-683) to 

1 The Persian original of hmh is the anonymous Hikayat-i Muhammad-i Hanafiyyah, which 
was most probably composed in the second half of the fourteenth century (Brakel 1975: 
54-6). hah is a translation of the Persian epic Dastan-i Amir Hamzah or Qissa-yi Amir 
Hamzah (sometimes attributed to Jalal-i BalkhI or Muhammad AbuTMa'ali), dated around 
the twelfth century (Lang and Meredith-Owens 1959: 472-8; Meredith-Owens 1971). 

2 For the edition of hmh, its comprehensive study and abridged English translation, see Brakel 
1975.1977- 
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avenge Hasan’s and Husayn’s deaths. Among these fictitious sworn brothers we 
encounter the Turkic siblings Tughan Turk, the ruler of Tabriz, and Mughan 
Turk. The staunch allies of Muhammad Hanahyah, they lead a corps of Turkic 
cavalrymen experienced in archery into battles against the hordes of 
Zanzibarians ( Janggl , Arb. Zangl). Since the latter, like their Frank, Chinese 
and Ethiopian allies, are infidels, Muhammad Hanahyah’s war is represented 
as a kind of jihad. 

In one fray, Tughan Turk and Mughan Turk attack the enemy before the 
dawn. Unable to distinguish friend from foe in the darkness, the Zanzibarians 
kill each other, understanding the enormity of their losses only after sunrise 
(Brakel 1975:254). In another battle the brothers join Muhammad Hanahyah’s 
major forces to put the enemy to shameful flight: 

Battle-cries of warriors rumbled like thunderclaps in the sky, severed 
heads of the fallen bounced [on the battlefield] like balls, their bodies 
were scattered around like tree-trunks, blood of humans and horses 
howed like a river in hood. [...] At that time Tughan Turk and Mughan 
Turk with their armyjoined the fight and start slaying warriors of damned 
Yazld, who could not stand [the charge], lost the battle and took to flight. 3 

BRAKEL 1975: 255 

In contrast to the tale of Muhammad Hanahyah, hah is a heroic-romantic 
rather than a heroic-religious epic, even if religious issues play a signihcant 
role in it too. The protagonist of the tale - Amir Hamzah, the prophet 
Muhammad’s uncle - after a stormy childhood enters the service of the Persian 
king, Nushirwan. 4 He performs numerous exploits, pursuing the hand of the 
king’s daughter, Mehran Negara (Mihrnigar of the Persian text), and frustrating 
the intrigues of envious court warriors and the insidious vizier Behtek. During 
his travels Amir Hamzah not only subjugates many countries and converts 
them to Islam, but also reaches the magical Mount Qaf populated by jinns 
(demons) and pans (peris, fairies) who involve him in various adventures. In 
the concluding part of the narrative Amir Hamzah joins forces with the 
prophet Muhammad and his son-in-law ‘All to defend Mecca against the hosts 
of inhdels besieging the city and perishes in a battle. 5 


3 If not referenced otherwise, all the quotations from original Malay texts are translated by the 
present author; Malay originals of these translations can be found in Appendix 1. 

4 This is certainly an epic anachronism, as the real Sasanid king, Khusraw Anushirwan, ruled in 
53 1- 579. about one hundred years before the events described. 

5 For the edition of hah, see Samad Ahmad 1987; for its long summary in Dutch and an accom¬ 
panying study, Ronkel 1895. 
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In the tale of Amir Hamzah we find two extensive episodes in which Turkic 

characters feature. 

The first episode (Samad Ahmad 1987: 180-405), which is interrupted 
now and then by unrelated events, thus stretching out over hundreds of 
pages, tells of Zubin, the king of Turkestan. He is so strong that ‘having 
struck with his mace against a solid rock, he can smash it and reduce it to 
powder’ (Ibid.: 232). An ally of Nushirwan, Zubin rules in the city of Kaus, 
and his subjects are sometimes called Turks, sometimes Mongols. Behtek, 
the evil vizier of Nushirwan, induces Zubin to kill Hamzah. He promises 
that in reward Nushirwan will marry Zubin to his daughter Mehran 
Negara, with whom Amir Hamzah is in love. Having conspired with 
Behtek, Zubin takes part in many intrigues against Amir Hamzah and 
fights him more than once. Usually Zubin suffers defeat, but once he 
manages to wound Hamzah badly, having viciously stabbed him in the 
back. Yet Hamzah recovers swiftly. In an important scene during the siege 
of Kaus, Zubin’s brothers Ghar Turki and Tar Turki attack Hamzah, but he 
beats both of them, converts them to Islam and makes them his friends 
and allies. Later, the same occurs to another vassal of Nushirwan, Sarkab 
Turki. In Kaus, Hamzah and Mehran Negara celebrate their wedding. 
After that, having understood that Mehran Negara will never become his 
wife, Zubin kills her and dies at the hands of Amir Hamzah. 

The protagonist of the second episode (Samad Ahmad 1987: 587-675) is Amir 

Hamzah’s son Badi al-Zaman. 

Having become lost in the forest while hunting, Badi al-Zaman comes to 
the shore of the Sea of Iran. There he meets Julus al-Asyikin, the charm¬ 
ing though ailing princess of Zamln Turan (Pers. Turan Zamln), the coun¬ 
try on the opposite shore of the sea, and the Turanian vizier who oversees 
the water and mud treatments of the princess. Julus al-Asyikin falls in 
love with Badi al-Zaman. With the help of the vizier she entices the youth 
to her ship, brings him to Zamln Turan and puts him in the palace amidst 
a splendid park. Badi al-Zaman returns the princess’s feeling and they 
indulge in amorous delights. When the princess’s father, king Sadar 
Alam, finds out, he flies into a fury and sends his incalculable army 
against the youth. However, Badi al-Zaman takes the upper hand over his 
warriors. Sadar Alam is greatly upset by their defeat, but the vizier 
informs him that Badi al-Zaman is a descendant of powerful monarchs. 
The king of Zamln Turan meets the young prince and, captivated by his 
good looks and refined manners, he agrees to give him Julus al-Asyikin in 
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marriage. Meanwhile, Umar Umayya, the faithful companion of Amir 
Hamzah, wanders in the forest in search of Badi al-Zaman and finally 
finds him. Umar Umayya returns to Amir Hamzah and they set off for 
Sadar Alam’s kingdom. On the way to Zamin Turan, Amir Hamzah kills 
the blasphemous king of Zamin Ambar, who created an artificial earth 
and heaven, populated his heaven with ‘angels,’ hung stars all over it and 
imagined himself God. On Amir Hamzah’s arrival in Zamin Turan, the 
wedding of Badi al-Zaman and Julus al-Asyikin is celebrated. Sadar Alam 
and Amir Hamzah become close friends, and vassal kings of Sadar Alam 
convert to Islam. 

The mixed attitude of hah ’s author towards the Turks and his lengthy descrip¬ 
tion of the mutual animosity of Hamzah the Arab and Zubin the Turk are 
motivated by different reasons, one of which is an echo of Arab-Turkic 
Wars in the Umayyad era that is still distinct in the hlkayat. More importantly, 
the author’s evaluation of these characters is underpinned by religious con¬ 
siderations. It is little wonder, therefore, that the author’s negative attitude 
toward the pagan Turks radically changes to positive as soon as they convert 
to Islam. 

The pioneering reconstruction of the Pasai dynastic history, which has 
recently been carried out by C. Guillot and L. Kalus (Guillot et Kalus 2008: 
69-74), allows us to shed more light on the reasons for which hmh and hah 
could be of interest to Pasai readers of the second half of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. According to these scholars, the Turkic dynasty originating from Bengal 6 
came to power in Pasai in the r34os and reigned there until about ^94. The 
famous Moroccan traveller Ibn Battuta, who visited Pasai in 1345-1346 and met 
with the founder of this dynasty, Salahuddin (Ibn Battuta’s Malik al-Zahir), 
characterised him as a pious ruler constantly engaged in holy war against the 
infidels (the Bataks are implied) (Gibb 1957: 273-6). This jihad did not end, 
even when Sultan Zain al-Abidin (d. r4oo-r4or), a descendant of the previous 
dynasty, replaced the last Turkic ruler of Pasai on the throne (Guillot et Kalus 
2008:74). 

The period when the two hikayats in question, which give pride of place to 
Turkic characters, conversion to Islam and holy wars, were translated into 
Malay (1350-1390) coincides precisely with the reign of the Turkic dynasty. This 
is hardly accidental. On the one hand, both works were well known in Central 


6 In Bengal, the Turks, who came there from Central Asia, belonged to the Islamic elite. The 
rulers of the Delhi Sultanate chose the governors of Bengali principalities from among them, 
while in 1352 one of them became sultan of the united Bengal (Guillot and Kalus 2008: 73). 
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Asia and Bengal. 7 On the other, the episode of the Portuguese attack on 
Malacca from Sejarah Melayu (Winstedt 1938b: 191-2; Brown 1952:168) clearly 
shows that the Malays considered these hikayats to be a powerful means to 
rouse the fighting spirit of warriors in battles against the infidels. 


Turks Accepting Islam and Reflecting on Transient Life and Justice 

Particularly rich in images of Turks is Hlkayat Iskandar Zulkarnain (henceforth 
hiz), another of the oldest Malay hlkayat and the first to mention specific 
Turkic peoples and the areas populated by them. Also translated in Pasai, 
although later than the two previously discussed works, in the early fifteenth 
century, hiz probably became known in Malacca around 1436 (Wolters 1970: 
159-60), when its first ruler, Sultan Iskandar, accepted Islam and married a 
Pasai princess (Winstedt 1991: 65). Since hiz, an important text in its own 
right, 8 also played a crucial role in Malay dynastic myth (see Chapter 3), it 
deserves a more detailed examination. 

As is now apparent, hiz is by and large traceable to Slrat al-Iskandar (Tale of 
Alexander the Great; henceforth Sira), a work composed between the mid¬ 
thirteenth and the mid-fourteenth century by the Arab writer-narrator or com¬ 
piler Ibrahim b. Mufarrij al-Surl from the city of Tyre (Leeuwen 1937: 20-1; 
Doufikar-Aerts 2010:201,262). 9 Al-Suri’s Sira is ‘a newly composed narrative in 


7 For instance, two of three extant manuscripts of hmh in Persian originate from Bengal, while 
the third manuscript is of Central Asian provenance (Brakel 1977: 97). 

8 At present, the best, state-of-the-art and most comprehensive introduction to hiz is the 
article by H. Chambert-Loir (2006); for other, earlier literature about hiz, see Chapter 3. 

9 Doufikar-Aerts (2010:198-200, 283-367) describes fifteen manuscripts of Sira and provides a 
good summary of its first half or so (ms Aya Sofya 3003). hiz is preserved in seventeen manu¬ 
scripts described by Van Leeuwen (1937: 21-8), Winstedt (1938a: 6-10) and Soeratno (1991: 
25-42). After Van Leeuwen (1937: 38-45) and Winstedt (1938a: 4-6), all the manuscripts are 
usually grouped in two recensions: the shorter or Sumatran and the longer or Peninsular one. 
These recensions are so close to each other that they are probably traceable to one archetype, 
all the more so since the shorter recension is short not because it is condensed, but simply 
because it contains less than half of the narrative of the longer recension (and the Sira for 
that matter). Despite the fact that both recensions have already been summarised by Van 
Leeuwen (1937: 232-67) and Winstedt (1938a: 10-23) and published on the basis of a single 
manuscript each by Khalid Hussain (1967) and Soeratno (1992), the philological studies of 
Sira and hiz remain in an embryonic state. Manuscripts of each work have not yet been 
properly compared, and their critical editions and even a summary of the second half of Sira 
are lacking. All this impedes any study of these works, inter alia, the identification of their 
toponyms and ethnonyms, essential for the purpose of this research. 
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which varied sources were integrated’ rather than ‘a revision or younger recen¬ 
sion of the Alexander romance’ (Doufikar-Aerts 2003: 511). These sources 
include Arabic versions of the Pseudo-Callisthenes romance of Alexander; the 
‘wisdom literature’ of Iskandar’s exemplary actions and sayings; and ‘the Dhu’l- 
Qarnayn tradition’ originating from the Qur’an, in which Iskandar is an adher¬ 
ent of primeval Islam, the religion of Ibrahim (Abraham), predestined to travel 
around the entire oikoumene (Ibid.: 13-193). 

In the manner of Shah-nama (Book of kings) by Firdawsi (d. between 
1020 and 1025) and the poems of other Persian poets, the Iskandar of the 
Arabic Sira and Malay hlkayat, who is born from the short-lived marriage 
of a Macedonian princess and the Persian king Darab, is the legitimate heir 
of the Persian throne. Growing to manhood, he learns the Qur’an under 
Aristotle’s guidance and, on ascending the Macedonian throne, refuses to 
pay tribute to Dara, his stepbrother and Darab’s successor. In the ensuing 
war Iskandar defeats the Persian army. Dara is killed by his own grandees, 
and Iskandar becomes the king of Iran and Rum, which here implies 
Greece (cf. Levy 1967:221-37). At this point the compiler (and naturally his 
Malay transmitter) deviates from the plot of Shah-nama or its Arabic sum¬ 
mary, and although not avoiding Persian motifs completely, follows his 
own way. The continued narration of Iskandar’s exploits shows in turn that 
the compiler undoubtedly had a specific literary agenda, which was shared 
by his Malay colleague. 

Outlining Iskandar’s portrait in Persian poetry, 10 Southgate (1977: 284) 
remarks: 

Young, handsome, strong, ambitious, powerful, wise, learned, with insa¬ 
tiable thirst for knowledge and adventure and with unparalleled gran¬ 
deur, he was all that man longed to be. A man of God and a prophet, as 
well as a warrior, king, and lover, Alexander transcended the dichotomy 
of body and soul and this world and the next. 

SOUTHGATE 1977: 284 


i o The major Persian poems of Iskandar by Firdawsi, Nizami Ganjawi (the twelfth-thirteenth 
century), Amir Khusraw Dihlawi (the thirteenth-fourteenth century) and Abd al-Rahman 
Jami (the fifteenth century) are summarised and comparatively discussed by E.E. Berthels 
(ig65). G. Aliev (1985) outlined about twenty works of their followers and epigones. 
Remarkably, not only these mathnawi enjoyed popularity in the Turkic-Turkish world, but 
also important poems by Taceddin Ahmedi in Ottoman Turkish (Sawyer 2003; Lewis G. 
2012) and Allshir Nawa’i in Chaghatay (Berthels 1965: 368-412), which were composed 
there in the late fourteenth and the fifteenth century, respectively. 
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Having compared the Persian image of Iskandar with that of Sira and hiz, one 
can notice that, although in the Arabic and Malay pieces all these features of 
Iskandar’s personality are still present, not only does their expressivity wane, 
but also their balance is clearly upset. 

It is true that in Sira and hiz Iskandar is a warrior and a man of God (but not 
a prophet, as is Khidir (Arb. Khadir, Khidr), Iskandar’s constant companion 
and advisor); that in Sira he marries four or five and in hiz three beautiful 
princesses, each time comparing their charms which increase in crescendo 
(but we learn nothing about him as a lover); and that his thirst for knowledge 
leads him from one miracle to another, be they God-made or man-made, and 
prompts him to descend to the bottom of the sea and to enter the land of dark¬ 
ness. It is equally true that he cannot help asking innumerable questions and 
marvelling over everything unusual: ‘the valley of [gigantic] ants, the giraffe- 
riders, the cave-dwellers with one foot and one eye; the place where angels told 
their beads above the sun [...]; the great flies that stoned his troops’ (Winstedt 
1991:6r), and so on and so forth ad infinitum. His grandeur is also unparalleled 
indeed. And yet, all this recedes into the background in comparison to his 
divine mission to fight false religions and to establish Islam throughout the 
entire world. 

This is how the prophet Khidir communicates this mission to Iskandar in 
Sira and hiz (Douhkar-Aerts 2010:300-3; Soeratno 1992:36-43): 

Intoxicated by his victory over Dara and his royal might, Iskandar 
becomes arrogant and oppressive. Iblis (Satan), who comes to him in the 
guise of a sheikh dressed in white from top to toe, persuades the king of 
his divinity and his power over life and death. Iskandar renounces Allah 
and degenerates into vice. However, Allah sends the prophet Khidir to 
him, who calls Iskandar to repent and, having conjured away Iblis’s magic, 
reveals to Iskandar his true mission. Allah gives Iskandar all the realms of 
the earth and the sea, the kings of which he will subdue and convert to 
the Islam of Ibrahim. For this, he will go round the oikoumene, will visit 
the cities of Jabarsa andjabalqa at its western and eastern limits and will 
build the wall at its northern confines to protect humankind from the 
barbaric tribes of Yajuj and Majuj. Allah also gives Iskandar the name 
Zulkarnain (Two-Horned) ‘as he will be glorious in the lands of the East 
and the West.’ 

This revelation of Khidir is none other than the Qur’anic narrative of Dhu’l- 
Qarnayn (Qur’an 18: 83-98) further developed and detailed in the hadlth 
quoted by Abu Ja'far Muhammad al-Tabari (d. 923) in his Tafslr (Commentary 
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on the Qur’an) and TaYikh cil-rusul wa‘L-muluk (History of prophets and kings; 
henceforth Ta’rlkh ). n 

From now on the life of Iskandar, and the structure of the text accord¬ 
ingly, is completely determined by his performance of the divine mission. To 
begin with, Iskandar leads his army to the west, conquers and converts 
Andalus (Spain) and various African kingdoms and reaches the city of 
Jabarsa where the sun sets. There the western leg of Iskandar’s march comes 
to an end. As, however, Iblls is watchful, dangerous events take place in 
Iskandar’s homeland: 

While Iskandar wages his wars in the west, his nephew Darinus, the son 
of Dara, grows up as a good Muslim and, on the orders left by Iskandar, 
ascends the throne of Iran in due course. Soon after that, Iblls appears 
before him, laughs at his worship of an invisible God, lies that Iskandar 
killed his father and seduces him into drinking wine. In the end Iblls per¬ 
suades Darinus to renounce Islam and convert to the religion of Majtisl, 
the fire-worshippers (Zoroastrians). In no time Darinus manages to 
coerce into submission all the countries from Egypt to Turkestan and fur¬ 
ther to India and China and to create a powerful coalition of the Majtisl 
kings, which threatens to destroy those who profess Islam and which 
claims world domination. To prevent this from happening, Iskandar with 
his army rush to Egypt and, continuing his mission, begins the long march 
to the east (Douhkar-Aerts 2010: 365; Soeratno 1992: 196-8). 12 In the 
course of this march he crushes the army of the Majtisl coalition, kills 
Darinus, defeats or converts peacefully all his allies one after another and 
finishes the entire enterprise by locking the Yajuj and Majuj behind the 
wall. 13 


11 Danzel and Schmidt 2010: 51-3, 55-7; Doufikar-Aerts 2010: 22-3; Yarshater 1986-2007,1: 
237-8. 

12 Neither the seduction of Darinus by Iblls, nor the creation of the Majusi coalition is men¬ 
tioned in Doufikar-Aerts’ summary of SIrat al-Iskandar, whereas in hiz these motifs are 
expressed emphatically. 

13 The motif of the Majusi coalition brought to life by Iblls, who seduced Darinus, and 
Iskandar’s fight against it that begins in Egypt, is a kind of reversal of the ancient Iranian 
representation of Alexander the Great, still known in the epoch of Abbasid caliphate. For 
instance, according to the Pahlavi composition Arda VIraz Namag (Book of Arda VIraz; 
Haug and West 1872), Alexander prompted by Ahriman, the evil incarnate, with whom he 
shares the epithet ‘hateful,’ came from Egypt, conquered and robbed Iran and set on fire 
the sacred books of the Zoroastrians, their temples and priests (Haug and West 1872:178). 
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The story of Darinus and his MajusI coalition somewhat modifies the nature of 
Iskandar’s mission. In its earthly aspect, it takes the shape of a holy war 
between two well-organised forces: Iskandar’s army of Muslims and the army 
of fire-worshippers and idolaters. In the eschatological aspect, this is a mani¬ 
festation of the eternal struggle between Allah and Iblls, 14 in which Iskandar is 
an important asset. 

Although no definite statements can be made before Sira and hiz’s manu¬ 
scripts are thoroughly studied philologically and their complete texts criti¬ 
cally edited, it seems that in hiz the motifs of the warrior Iskandar and his 
march as holy war are more pronounced than in Sira. Doufikar-Aerts (2010: 
257) correctly notes that the compiler made some attempts to adapt his nar¬ 
rative to the bygone epoch of Alexander the Great. And yet, the anachronistic 
flavour of the narrative is by far more conspicuous, at least as far as hiz is 
concerned. In Soeratno’s edition of hiz, the words Allah Ta’ala (God Most- 
High), Islam, Muslim and kafir/kaum kujftir (infidels) occur hundreds of 
times each, the expression perang sablL Allah (holy war) about 50 times, and 
shahid (martyr of the holy war) about 10 times. Even the manner in which 
Iskandar and Khidir conduct their military actions, first, through a letter or 
an envoy, offering the enemy the chance to accept Islam voluntarily, and only 
after their refusal attacking them, is an old, judicially approved, rule of wag- 
ing jihad (see Chapter 5). 

Thus, the Malay reader was well aware that Iskandar’s mission constituted a 
holy war against infidels, with the view to create a world-embracing Empire. In 
the era of the virtually lost caliphate, this message of hiz could not fail to be 
attractive for Malays who in the fifteenth century were entering the world of 
Islam. Since the ‘religion of Ibrahim’ was Islam, what but the caliphate, with 
Iskandar - ‘man of God and great fighter’ - as its caliph, could this Empire be? 
Needless to say, in vastness, might and grandeur this idealistic caliphate by far 
exceeded even the most daring dreams of the future pan-Islamists (see Chapter 5). 


14 Strangely, the key role of Iblls, presented as a major driving force in the narrative of hiz, 
has never been paid proper attention by the students of Malay literature. And yet, it is 
precisely Iblls who seduces both Iskandar and Darinus, who is behind Darinus's refusal to 
convert to Islam, who incites him to fight against Iskandar over and over again, and who 
at the end of the narrative prevents Iskandar from finding the water of life and becoming 
immortal. He is the supreme liar, playing on human weaknesses, vices and gullibility, 
tempting his victims with promises and abandoning them to the whim of fate at the deci¬ 
sive moment. In traditional Malay literature, only Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa (see 
Chapter 4 and Braginsky 2004: 464-5) is comparable to hiz in its comprehensive analysis 
of the nature of Iblis’s instigations and stratagems in all the spheres of human life, includ¬ 
ing political and military ones. 
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However there is another function of hiz. The description of Iskandar’s 
march round the oikoumene lays out the entire world to the reader, thus turn¬ 
ing hiz (amounting to more than one thousand pages in manuscripts) into a 
kind of encyclopaedia of geography and ethnography. No matter that its 
‘entries’ are composed from images rather than scholarly notions. Iskandar’s 
route is based on al-Tabari’s cosmography with its four cardinal directions. As 
it was revealed to him, Iskandar first sets off to the west and reaches Jabarsa. In 
the course of his eastward march he turns to the south to visit the southern¬ 
most islands of the oikoumene and then returns to the eastern route to reach 
Jabalqa. Finally, on the western march back to Iran, he turns northwards and 
comes to the northernmost point of the world on the shore of al-Muhit, the 
Ocean encompassing the Earth. 

However, al-Tabari’s cosmography is only the framework of the spatial 
structure and, for that matter, the compositional arrangement of hiz. 
Within this framework, the traditional Arab geography of the ninth-twelfth 
centuries, perceived as virtually timeless, holds sway. It is precisely the 
ideas of that geography that determine the route of Iskandar’s travels, with 
all the real and legendary countries and peoples and actual and miraculous 
objects, which he encounters traversing it. In hiz this route is longer and 
largely more logical than those, for instance, in Persian romances of 
Iskandar, as it depends not only on that geography, but also on Iskandar’s 
strategic plans. 

Be that as it may, the descriptions of Iskandar’s meetings with various peo¬ 
ples serve as ‘entries’ in hiz the encyclopaedia. Every ‘entry’ is essentially stan¬ 
dard and forms a cycle of actions reiterated again and again. And yet in each 
case they are somewhat diversified through specific details connected with the 
people in question. The structure of these ‘entry’-cycles, applicable to both Sira 
and hiz, is described by Doufikar-Aerts as follows: 

1. Meeting [with the people]; 2. Getting acquainted; 3. Letter or message 
[of Iskandar] to the [local] ruler; 4. Reception [of the ruler] in the army 
camp [of Iskandar]; 5. Tricks or theological discussion [in Iskandar’s 
camp]; 6. Voluntary conversion or battle; 7. Stately robes and gifts 
[of Iskandar to the ruler]; 8. Ruler joins the followers [of Iskandar]; 
9. Resumption of the journey. 

DOUFIKAR-AERTS 2010: 251-2 

There are about seventy such cycles in hiz, and Turkic people occupy a place 
of honor in them. Let us investigate these Turkic cycles one by one. 
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Leading his army to fight Darinus in Iran, Iskandar crosses the Euphrates 
and via the Transcaucasus (probably Armenia 15 ) comes to the area between the 
Black and Caspian Seas and the Black Sea steppes, where he encounters the 
Khazars (kaum Khuzriya - Khazariyya), the Kasaks or Qasaks (kaum Kasak ) 16 
and the Alans (kaum Lalcin or at-Lan ) (Soeratno 1992:301-7,307-13,313-20). 

The state of Khazars, the first Turkic people met by Iskandar on the way to 
the east, in the eighth-ninth centuries occupied the territory to the north of 
Georgia and over ‘the Volga - Caspian - Pontic steppes’ (Golden 2012a). 
Therefore, Iskandar’s troops have to undertake a difficult march across the 
mountains to reach them. The king of Khazars, Falantlas, is a sun-worshipper 
and a powerful ally of Darinus, leading a great army. He is fearless, wise and 
generous. Having received Iskandar’s letter, he rewards the envoy with magnifi¬ 
cent robes of honor and horses (as Iskandar himself usually does) and prom¬ 
ises that he will come to Iskandar’s camp in person and will accept Islam only 
if Iskandar manages to convince him that it is the true religion. 

On appearing before Iskandar, Falantlas (just like the Indian Brahmans 
and the Turkmens, see below) wonders why Iskandar seeks power over 


15 Armenia is mentioned in Sallam al-Tarjuman’s account (Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 
189-90, n. 2) as well as in the poems about Iskandar by Nizami (Abel 2012) and his follow¬ 
ers among Persian poets. Sometimes this Armenia also included Georgia (Donzel and 
Schmidt 2010:183). In the Malay text of hiz we find the strange toponym Diaramku. Could 
it be a haplography, and the original reading was something like Diyar (‘area, country’) 
al-Arman? 

16 Leeuwen (1937: 326) considers these kaum Kasak to be the Kirgiz, which is an obvious 
error, while Winstedt (1991: 62) describes them as ‘the bird-worshipping Circassians in 
tiger-skin tunics.’ They could in fact be Circassians, whom the Georgians called Kashak, 
whereas the ethnonym Jarkas/((!erkes appeared only in Mamluk sources of the mid¬ 
fourteenth century (Manz and Haneda 1990; Quelquejay et al. 2012). Pritsak (2006:238-9) 
connects the similar lexeme qazaq, which in Kipgak-Arab glossaries of the thirteenth 
century is translated as ai-mujarracL (free), with the institution of mamluks in Egypt and 
Syria. The term mamluk (a purchased slave, son of free white people, trained as a warrior 
from an early age) stands in opposition to the term 'abd (black domestic slave, child of 
slaves), and the majority of the Mamluks were Kipgak Turks. Remarkably, the ethnonym 
Kashak does not appear in the descriptions of the above-mentioned area (clime 6; on 
climes see below) in al-BIrunfs and al-Idrisi’s geographical works of the eleventh and the 
twelfth century, respectively. Yet, the Kipgaks (Kimaks, Cumans) are mentioned by both 
of them (Prior 2009:430; Jaubert 1975, II: 399-406). As the Kipgak-Turks and the Kashak/ 
Jarkas constituted two major forces of the Mamluk's army, their confusion or overlap 
could easily happen in popular literature. 
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the world, if the world and life therein are so transient, and why the sages 
and religious scholars who accompany him in his march have not yet 
explained this to him. He also reminds Iskandar that it is the sun that fills 
the entire world with light and warmth. Iskandar objects that he by no 
means aspires to conquer this world, which, in his view, is no more than 
the ‘garden of the eternal world.’ His real intention is to convince man¬ 
kind that they should worship Allah Most-High, for only He provides true 
happiness. As to the sun, it is nothing but a creation of Allah, just like the 
Universe as a whole. Everything was created by Allah from four elements: 
water, earth, wind (or air) and fire. The world, for which Allah cares con¬ 
stantly, cannot exist without any of them. Allah is ‘One, God, the 
Everlasting Refuge.’ He provides sustenance to all His slaves. He ‘has not 
begot and has not been begotten’ (Arberryigg8: 667), and He has no com¬ 
panion. 17 Allah bestowed intellect upon man, so that man could cognise 
Him, discriminate between good and evil and not act at Satan’s instiga¬ 
tion, for Satan, or Iblls, is the archenemy of God and man. 

On listening to this sermon, emotional Falantlas bursts into tears, and Iskandar 
teaches him the shahada of Ibrahim. Back in his city, Falantlas assembles his 
people and conveys Iskandar’s words to them. The Khazars convert to Islam. 
Falantlas changes his name for a Muslim one, Sayyid, and joins Iskandar with 
ten thousand choice warriors. They set off together to the land of the Kasaks. 
As, however, the ethnicity of the Kasaks is ambiguous, while the Alans are by 
no means a Turkic people (see Barthold and Minorsky 2012), we shall pass 
straight to the next ‘entry’ or cycle which narrates Iskandar’s encounter with 
the Central Asian Turks. 

After crushing the army of Darlnus’s coalition, killing him and dispersing his 
allies, Iskandar continues his march to the east. Having defeated and converted 
the recalcitrant kings of Rayy, Isfahan and Bukhara, he crosses the frozen 
Jayhun (Amu Darya) and enters Mawara’ al-Nahr in the basin area of the rivers 
Amu Darya and Syr Darya. Soon he reaches the country of Dal Khan, the king 
of Turks (Soeratno igg2: 360-6). Since hiz gives no further specification, it is 
difficult to identify the Turks whom this cycle implies. As, however, one of Dal 
Khan’s men, a denizen of Samarkand, is mentioned in the next episode, this 
episode may indicate the Karakhanids, a Turk dynasty of Karluk descent which 
in the tenth to the twelfth century governed Mawara’ al-Nahr from Samarkand 
(see Bosworth 2012, Schaeder and Bosworth 2012). 


17 This is a paraphrase of the Sura al-Ikhias (al-Qur’an: 112), which is somewhat modified by 
way of inclusion of expressions from other Qur’anic verses. 
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On learning that Iskandar has come into his lands, Dal Khan prostrates 
himself before the sacred fire and asks what he should do. A devil incar¬ 
nates in the fire and replies that he is amazed by Dal Khan’s indecision, 
when the invader is going to ruin his country and religion. He must attack 
Iskandar’s army, kill his every warrior and fear not: ‘I shall give you all of 
them and all their belongings!’ (Soeratno 1992:361). In the meantime the 
envoy of Iskandar arrives and reads his king’s letter. Dal Khan addresses 
his fire-god again, but he keeps silent, as the name of Allah mentioned in 
the letter has put the devil to flight. However, Dal Khan thinks that the 
god is outraged by his lack of belief in his words. This stiffens the king’s 
resolve and he haughtily exclaims that his sharp sword will be his reply to 
Iskandar’s letter. A fierce battle takes place. The Khazars and Kasaks are 
fighting in the vanguard of Iskandar’s army, which at the sight of the 
enemy jumps upon them ‘like a thirsty man pounces upon clear water,’ 
and ‘kill the infidels like a tiger which bursts into the midst of a flock of 
sheep ( kambing 18 )’ (Ibid.: 362-3). In the end Dal Khan’s troops are 
defeated and he is taken captive. Dal Khan is brought to the splendid 
audience of Iskandar. He expects execution, but instead Iskandar sits the 
king of Turks on the throne beside himself and gives him garments indis¬ 
tinguishable from Iskandar’s. Smitten by Iskandar’s kindness, Dal Khan 
professes that his god is false, as he lied in promising him victory, and 
finally accepts Islam. Khidir teaches him the sh.ah.ada, and Iskandar 
places a golden crown inlaid with gems on his brow. After his return to his 
palace, Dal Khan converts his subjects to Islam, opens the treasure house 
and sends an enormous amount of riches to Iskandar as his tribute. 

As always the episode finishes with Dal Khan joining Iskandar with fifty thou¬ 
sand of his choice warriors. However, before their departure Dal Khan arranges 
a feast which surprises even Iskandar, a good judge of such things. The reason 
is that the feast is held not only for Iskandar’s grandees and captains, but also 
for all of his warriors. The entire hosting army feeds the guest army with food 
that may reflect the dietary habits of Turks. Even if simple, this food is served 
in colossal amounts: 

Next day the king Dal Khan came [to Iskandar’s camp] with his vassal 
princes, advisors, captains and the entire army, who carried food offer¬ 
ings to Sultan Iskandar, his tributary kings, ministers, captains and all the 


18 Normally the word kambing means ‘goat,’ but it is also applicable to sheep (Wilkinson 
1932,1:501). 
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warriors. Five hundred thousand of them carried plates, another five 
hundred thousand carried flour [to bake] bread and yet another five hun¬ 
dred thousand carried roasted sheep and other cooked victuals. And they 
placed all this food before Sultan Iskandar. [There follows a description 
of the order in which the feasting ones sat and ate.] And on seeing how 
the king Dal Khan set up this arrangement, Sultan Iskandar was amazed, 
as at that time the army which followed him was innumerable, and no 
monarch in the world ever managed to do what the king Dal Khan did. 

IBID.: 366 

On leaving the country of the Turks, Iskandar comes to the lands of kaum 
Khuz, the sun-worshippers (Ibid.: 366-74). This kaum Khuz are apparently the 
Ghuzz or Oguz, the Turkic people which appeared in Central Asia in the eighth 
century. By the tenth century they occupied a vast area from the Aral Sea and 
the lower Syr Darya to the Caspian Sea and the Volga - Ural - Kwarizmian 
steppes, bordering on the land of the Khazars in the west (Cahen 2012; Golden 
2012a). 19 The country of the Ghuzz is described as green, rich in vegetation and 
‘smelling of sandalwood.’ In another ten days Iskandar comes to ‘an enor¬ 
mously high mountain shrouded by clouds’ (Soeratno 1992:366). He is awed by 
its beauty, and Khidir tells him that in this mountain there is a miraculous cave: 
‘If the one full of sincere faith enters this cave in the time of drought, takes 
small stones from it and throws them, while saying a prayer to God the Most- 
High, the rain will certainly pour down right at that moment’ (Ibid.: 366). 20 

Iskandar’s army sets up their camp at the foot of this mountain and 
Iskandar sends a letter to the king of the Ghuzz (Raja Khuz). The king 
consults his viziers and captains, and they remind him that no one has 
yet managed to defeat Iskandar. However, one of the viziers secretly tells 
the king that Iskandar owes all his victories to the magic and stratagems 
of Khidir. Therefore, the only salvation for the Ghuzz is to kill Khidir. The 
vizier is ready to set himself to this task. He will have a deep pit dug and 
filled to the edge with salt on top of which a house for Khidir will be built. 
He will also have an underground duct constructed, through which water 

19 Van Leeuwen (1937: 326) believed that Khuz in hiz implied Khuzistan, the province of 
Iran to the north of the Persian Gulf. However, with the route of Iskandar in mind, this is 
unlikely, as by that time he has already crossed Amu Darya and entered Mawara’ al-Nahr. 
On the equivalence of the Khuz and the Ghuzz (=Oguz), see Donzel and Schmidt 2010:75, 
n. 121. 

20 In Abu’l-Fadl’s Akbar-nama (around 1602) this story of rain-stones is referred to Japheth 
(Yafith alias Alunja Khan), the Father of Turks (see Beveridge 1972,1:167). 
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will be brought to the house. When Khidir falls asleep, the vizier will 
open the duct, the water will dissolve the salt and the house will collapse 
and fall into the pit. No doubt, Khidir will perish under its ruins. 

Impressed by this inventive piece of engineering, the king of the Ghuzz 
sends an envoy to invite Khidir to attend him. However, the envoy is so 
impressed by Iskandar and the kind reception given to him that he 
accepts Islam and warns Khidir of the danger, but Khidir only smiles. 
When at night the vizier activates his ‘infernal machine,’ the house does 
not fall. By the Will of Allah it hangs, swinging gently between the sky and 
the earth. On Khidir’s orders the earth swallows the perfidious vizier, his 
family and homestead. Terrified by this sight, the king of the Ghuzz 
accepts Islam. Khidir converts his family and teaches them tawkld (God’s 
unity), ma'rLfa (Sufism) and sharVa law. The king of the Ghuzz and his 
grandees arrive in Iskandar’s camp. Iskandar arranges a feast for them 
and gives them precious presents. The king of the Ghuzz pays tribute and 
joins Iskandar with an army twenty-five thousand strong. 

After subjecting and converting the kings of China and Jabalqa, Iskandar sets 
off on the return journey westward and after a long march comes to the shore 
of a sea. Which sea this is is not quite clear. One cannot exclude that the Aral 
Sea is meant, but more probably the compiler implies the Caspian Sea. The 
reason is that having resumed his march and visited two enigmatic countries, 
the inhabitants of which live both on the shore of the sea and on its islands 
(Arab geographers wrote much of the islands in the Caspian Sea 21 ), Iskandar 
eventually arrives in Tabaristan, the area in Iran on the Caspian Sea’s southern 
shore (Leeuwen 1937: 260; Soeratno 1992: 525-6). Therefrom he heads for 
Darwand, that is, Derbend, the city to the southwest of the Caspian Sea, in 
modern Daghestan, where he encounters the local ruler who bears the Turkic 
title of tarhan . 22 On intimidating the tarhan , 23 Iskandar with his army march 
through the mountain passage behind Derbend (Soeratno 1992: 526-41 24 ), 


21 For the Caspian Sea and four islands or even two hundred islands in it, see, for instance, 
Jaubert 1975: 7-8, 338-9; Nazmi 2007: 226-9. 

22 Sic Van Leeuwen (1937: 260); Soeratno (1992: 526ft.) mistakenly calls him Tabrahan, an 
easy error in Jawi, as these spellings only vary in two diacritical dots. 

23 Tarhan, a high military and administrative rank among the Turkic peoples; the Khazars, 
whose state, almost reached Derbend in the tenth century (Barthold and Golden 2012), 
‘used this title to denote sub-altern or local emirs,' while Sallam al-Tarjuman who vis¬ 
ited the Khazars in the ninth century applied it to their king (Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 
125,190). 

24 Darwanda in Van Leeuwen (1937: 260, 331), Dawanda in Soeratno (1992: 525ff.). 
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which is none other than the Bab al-Abwab (Gate of Gates) of Arab geogra¬ 
phers. 25 After that Iskandar encounters the people ( kaum ) of the Manghak as 
well as the Yajuj and Majuj. 26 

The data above allow us to specify the geography of Iskandar’s route in these 
parts and identify the peoples with whom he meets. The famous (or rather 
infamous) peoples of the Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog) are mentioned in 
Islamic literatures beginning with the Qur’an (18: 83-98, 21: 95-6) and 
al-Tabari’s Tafslr (finished in 883) and variously localized. Arab scholars placed 
them between the fifth and the seventh clime either in the Caucasus, between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia, or in the easternmost parts of the Turkic lands, or in 
the north, behind Derbend and the Caspian Sea (Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 
73-4). The last of these localizations, especially as the geographer fbn al-Faqih 
(the tenth century) presents it, is particularly relevant for the description of 
this part of Iskandar’s route. As fbn al-Faqih writes: ‘The left wing [of the earth, 
represented as a bird] are the Khazars. Behind them are the peoples called 
Manshak and Mashak, and behind these are Gog and Magog.’ Commenting on 
this statement, Donzel and Schmidt (2010: 90) remarks: ‘The phrase “Behind 
the Khazars and the Manshak/Mashak” refers to the part of the Caucasus 
which lies north of Bab al-Abwab.’ This is precisely what we observe in hiz . 27 

The kaum Manghak (a corrupted form of Mansak, Manshak) met by 
Iskandar behind the mountain passage (=Bab al-Abwab) are described in the 
Arab-Persian-Turkic tradition as descendants of Yafith, son of Nuh (Noah). 
Their brothers are the Turks, the Khazars, the Slavs, the Kamara and the Chinese 
(Yarshater 1986-2007,1: 238, n. 459; cf. Beveridge 1972,1:168). Unfortunately, 1 
failed to find a historical Turkic tribe identifiable with the Mansak. These are 
probably a legendary people. In any case, hiz definitely calls them Turks. 

The vanguard of Iskandar’s army arrives in a beautiful village of the 
Mansak, innumerable inhabitants of which work in the fields, ‘plough¬ 
ing, sowing and digging irrigation ditches’ (Leeuwen 1937: 193). 
Questioned by Khidir, who rode towards them on his giraffe, the Mansak 
reply that their country is called Asatlin (Asatin in the Arabic version), 
and the name of their king is Watid Qanatir. This means Possessor of 
Countless Riches, since God gave him many treasure houses full of gold 


25 For Bab al-Abwab, see Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 90, 95, 97,160. 

26 Literature on the Yajuj and Majuj is extensive. For more recent works closely related to 
our topic, see, Seyed-Gohrab et al. 2007; Donzel and Schmidt 2010; Doufikar-Aerts 2010, 
passim, especially pp. 219-22 (all with good bibliographies). 

27 For this ‘behind Derbend’ localization, see also Prior 2009: 429. 
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and silver. The Mansak are Muslims worshipping Allah, the Creator of 
the Universe, and revering His prophet Ibrahim. In turn, Khidir tells them 
of Iskandar who went round the world and who now comes to them from 
the south to put an end to the villainy of the Yajuj and Majuj, their sworn 
enemies. 

In the meantime, Iskandar with his host of warriors are approaching the 
passage between two very high mountains. The passage is blocked by mas¬ 
sive golden chains and guarded by watchmen to protect the Mansak’s 
lands from sudden assault. At the time the army of Watid Qanatir is 
engaged in a fierce battle against the Yajuj and Majuj. Knowing of the 
forthcoming arrival of Iskandar from a book of ancient sages, Watid 
Qanatir happily greets him. That night Iskandar converses with the king of 
the Mansak and Khidir and learns about the origin of the Yajuj and Majuj. 
After Adam was driven away from Paradise, he longed greatly, not so much 
for the delights of Heaven as for his beloved Hawwa’ (Eve) from whom he 
was separated. Once he had a wet dream of their coition, and the Yajuj 
originated from his spilled semen, whereas the Majuj hailed from Hawwa’s 
menstrual blood. 28 

Next morning Iskandar sends his army headed by Khidir to help the 
Mansak in their fight. Khidir takes a few Yajuj and Majuj captive, and they 
narrate that their lands are expansive and their population incalculable. 
Their king is named Qanun. To Khidir’s question why they, who are Turks, 
unceasingly battle against the Mansak who are also Turks, the captives 
reply that their only goal is to force the Mansak to worship the sun and 
moon, as they themselves do. Besides these luminaries, some Yajuj and 
Majuj worship stars, some worship each other, and some nothing at all. 
They eat deer, all kinds of reptiles and the fish Tabayun, as gigantic as thirty 
mountains. This fish falls from the sky, and its meat is sufficient for them to 
eat for an entire year. Watid Qanatir adds that the Yajuj and Majuj strive to 
destroy the entire human race, so that they alone would live on the earth. 

The war with the Yajuj and Majuj lasts for many days. In the end, 
Iskandar drives all of them into the lands beyond the mountain passage 
and orders a massive wall between the two mountains to be built to lock 
these evil tribes away. Although Iskandar’s innumerable army collect all 
their iron, copper and lead to which Watid Qanatir adds all the gold and 
silver from one hundred thousand of his treasure houses, even this huge 
stockpile of metals proves insufficient to finish the wall. Allah through an 


For this version of the origin of the Yajuj and Majuj, see Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 60-1 
who refer to Nawawi (d. 1277) and al-MajlisI (d. 1699). 
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angel informs Khidir where exactly they can find immense deposits of 
iron and copper, and the wall is finally built. 

LEEUWEN 1937: 193-201; SOERATNO 1992: 542-8 

Iskandar continues his northward march, heading for al-Muhit. On the way he 
encounters the people called T-rjmaniyun from the country Farzila or Fartila 
(Soeratno 1992: 549-50), who in all likelihood live somewhere to the north or 
northeast of the Caspian Sea. Van Leeuwen (1937: 332) believes that the ethn¬ 
onym T-rjmaniyun is a corrupted form of Turkmaniyun, the Arabic name for 
the Turkmens. 29 In this (but not in his localization of this people) he seems to 
be correct. As mentioned above, the area to the north-northeast from the 
Caspian Sea was inhabited by the Ghuzz (Oguz). At the same time, Muslim 
scholars of the eleventh century (for instance, al-BIruni and Mahmud 
al-Kashghari) applied the term Turkmens to all the Oguz tribes converted to 
Islam and even told of their encounter with Iskandar Zulkarnain (Kellner- 
Heinkele 2012; Golden 2012a). In hiz the T-rjmaniyun are also represented as 
essentially Muslims: they worship Allah Most-High, reject Iblis, Allah’s enemy, 
and profess the doctrine of the transitoriness of the world in its typically 
Islamic form. 

The customs of the Turkmens, who build their houses among their graves, 
drink only running water and eat only grass, amaze Iskandar. He asks them 
about their origin and learns that they are descendants of Arjan, the son of 
Yahth and grandson of Nuh. Then Iskandar asks why they live in such a strange 
place and receives the answer: 

O Zulkarnain! We live like this [among graves] in order to never forget 
about death and to remain faithful to the convictions of our hearts. Verily, 
life in this world is transient, and the world, in our view, resembles the 
sea. Man who enters this sea sticks in its muddy [bottom], and the more 
deeply he enters the more deeply he sticks, first to his knees and then to 
his breast, so that in the end he sinks into the sea all over, from foot to 
head. Powerless to escape from the sea, man thrashes his arms and legs in 
the water and finally perishes. Carried away by the waves, he does not 
know whether he heads to the sky or under the earth. The world, in the 
same manner, confuses man with its great variety of forms, so that man is 
finally drowned and, at that moment, he appears before the true Possessor 


29 A similar phonetic change can be observed in the ethnonym the Bashkir (Bashkurt, 
Bashkirt) whom the Arabs called the Basjirt/Bashjirt (Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 191; 
Golden 2012b). 
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of Will. Verily, this world is the abode of Satan, and the world-to-come the 
abode of those slaves of God who turned their back on him, for Satan 
betrayed God Most-High, that is, he went astray. 

LEEUWEN 1937: 202; CF. S0ERATN0 1992: 549 

Finally, Iskandar asks why the Turkmens have neither kings nor judges, and 
they reply: 

O Zulkamain! Verily, we learnt from histories of kings and the world and 
the peoples who lived in the world in the time bygone that God had created 
kings and judges and viziers, because the powerful desired to destroy the 
weak and the highborn to destroy the humble. For this reason, kings and 
judges and viziers are no more than [His] subordinates governing cities. 
And those who, as we have seen, thought that they owed their high rank to 
themselves (?) were [in fact] granted this rank by God Most-High. And 
those who were invested with power received this power from God. And 
those who hoped to receive their share of power would receive it from God, 
too. And [the same referred to] those who craved power. When we under¬ 
stood the actual state of affairs, part of us (?) rendered thanks to God, 30 and 
for this reason we are always sad, because this kindled a feud with [our] 
brothers (?). 31 As to us, we oppress no one and are oppressed by no one, we 
never quarrel with our brothers or bear grudges against each other. 

LEEUWEN 1937: 202; CF. SOERATNO 1992: 549-50 

Iskandar leaves the country of the Turkmens greatly impressed by their wis¬ 
dom. 32 Needless to say, this episode, despite its close resemblance to hiz’s story 
of Iskandar’s conversation with Indian Brahmans, the famous gymnosophists 


30 Converted to Islam (?). 

31 Who these ‘brothers’ are is not clear. Could they be other Oguz tribes, which, in contrast 
to the Turkmen, have not yet become Muslims?. 

32 This parable was quite popular in Arabic and Persian literatures from the mid-eleventh 
century, when it appeared in Mubashshir ibn Fatik’s work Akhbar at-Iskandar (Tales of 
Iskandar). In many versions it occurs in al-Ghazali’s Naslhat al-muluk (Counsel for kings) 
composed between 1109 and 1111 (Bagley 1964: 42-3), Nizami’s Iskandar-nama (Book of 
Iskandar; see Berthels 1962: 446-8,1965: 334) and Jami’s Khirad-nama-yi Iskandar! (Book 
of Iskandar’s wisdom; Berthels 1965: 360). In Malay this parable was also known through 
the translation of the Arabic version of Nasihat aL-muluk (Jelani 2006:58-9) and Nuruddin 
al-Raniri’s Bustan (Jelani 2009: 511). However, to the best of my knowledge, the authors of 
all these versions do not specify where exactly the action of the parable takes place, only 
mentioning ‘some people’ or ‘some country.’ 
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(Leeuwen 1937:190-2; Soeratno 1992:409-12), adds another interesting feature 
to the Malay image of Turks. 


Turks Falling for Princesses in Dreams, Deposing Despots and 
Distrusting Suspicious Beggars 

Yet another early work relevant for the issue at hand is Hikayat bay an budiman 
(Tale of the wise parrot). This hikayat is a Malay translation-reshaping of the 
Persian ‘framed narrative’ Tutl-ndma (Book of the parrot; c. 1330) by Nakhshabi, 
which, in turn, is traceable to Jawahir al-asmar (Pearls of nocturnal discourses; 
c. 1315) by Na'ari (or Thaghri). 33 Hikayat bay an budiman undoubtedly existed at 
the turn of the sixteenth century, if not earlier (Winstedt 1920:6,10). 34 However, 
it is uncertain which stories the work included at that time, as its oldest manu¬ 
scripts dated 1599 and 1600 are far from complete. The ‘framing tale’ of both 
Tutl-ndma and our hikayat tells of a talking parrot which every night enter¬ 
tained the wife of his master, a merchant who had left on a commercial ven¬ 
ture, with captivating stories in order to prevent her from going to a tryst with 
her lover. In complete manuscripts of Hikayat bayan budiman, twenty-four 
diverse, mostly amorous, ‘inserted novellas’ are incorporated in this ‘frame,’ of 
which twelve have counterparts in Tutl-nama, whereas the other twelve do not 
and may have been added by the Malay translator-compiler. 

However that may be, Hikayat bayan budiman includes a few ‘inserted sto¬ 
ries’ related to the Turkic and Turkish subjects. One of the Turkic stories, which 
slightly modifies the Persian prototype from the Na'ari/Thaghri and Nakhshabi 
texts, tells of the prince of Turan. 35 On seeing a princess of Rum in his dream, 
he becomes infatuated with her. From the prince’s description, his vizier, an 
accomplished artist and seafarer, paints her portrait and sails off in search of 


33 For the editions of Hikayat bayan budiman, see Winstedt 1920 and Bajan 1956; for transla¬ 
tions of Persian versions of the parrot’s stories by Na'ari/Thaghri and Nakhshabi, see, 
respectively, Na'ari 1985 (in Russian) and Simsar 1978 (in English); for a survey of these 
and other Persian versions, see Yusofi 1990 and Karimi Zanjani Asl 2012 (Karimi dates 
Jawahir al-asmar to 1213-1218, which is a slip of the pen, as Na'ari/Thaghri’s patron, the 
sultan ‘Ala al-DIn Khaljl, reigned in 1296-1316). 

34 A. Johns (1976: 313), for instance, dates it from the Malacca era (c. 1400-1511). Although in 
some manuscripts of the hikayat a certain Kadi Hasan (Qadl Hasan) is mentioned as the 
one who either told or translated it in 773 of Hijra (ad 1371-1372)41 seems more likely that 
he authored another Persian version of Tutl-nama rather than translated the extant Tutl- 
nama into Malay; see Braginsky 2009: 80 and also note 36 (below). 

35 Tur in Hikayat bayan budiman, which is a scribal error, since another Malay framed tale, 
Hikayat Bakhtiar, provides the reading Turan (Brandes 1899:295). 
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her. He rents a ‘studio’ in Rum and earns his living by painting. In the end he 
gets an invitation to the palace and, using his art, manages to persuade the 
princess to marry his master (Winstedt 1920: 86-92). Another story, absent in 
the above Persian versions, narrates of a cruel princess who does not believe in 
love and marries her suitors only to kill them on the nuptial night. Despite all 
the warnings, a prince of Turkestan arrives in her country and marries her. At 
night, when the princess is ready to kill him, the prince tells her a story of the 
self-denying love of an old stag and his mate. The princess spares his life and 
passionately falls for him (Ibid.: 82-6). Thus, these stories familiarise the reader 
with more images of Turks in love. 

Even more interesting, however, are the parrot’s stories that describe events 
in Istanbul, the city absent from Persian versions of Tuti-nama, which is only 
natural considering their dates. 36 These are the stories ‘Raja Kilan Syah and his 
son’ and ‘Sultan Adam’ (Winstedt 1920:110-16,171-8). 

Raja Kilan Syah, the just king of Istanbul has the son Johan Rasyid. Before 
his death, Raja Kilan entrusts his son to the councillors who are to 
instruct him in the rules of royal behaviour and governance. However, 
Raja Johan Rasyid proves to be a cruel king who listens to no admoni¬ 
tion. He oppresses his subjects and forces many people to leave Istanbul. 
Those who remain begin to die of hunger, since merchants cease to visit 
the unruly country. Ready to rise against the tyrant, the people of 
Istanbul ask advice of a mufti who proclaims the killing of the king law¬ 
ful unless he repents and changes his ways. Johan Rasyid has to flee, but 
on the way Bedouins rob him. Deprived of all possessions, he repents 
and becomes pious. 

WINSTEDT 1920: 110-16 

This story deals with a perennial question of traditional Malay literature, 
whether oppressive kings may be lawfully deposed or killed and, if the answer 
is yes, under what circumstances. In the sixteenth-seventeenth century, the 
chronicle Sejarcih Melayu and the mirror for kings Taj al-saldtln gave the 


36 Incidentally, these mentions of Istanbul in Hikayat bayan budiman help us to date this 
work, since Istanbul could hardly appear in Malay texts before 1453, when Constantinople 
fell and was renamed as Istanbul, becoming the capital city of the Ottoman Empire. It is 
true that the name Istanbul, though in a somewhat different phonetic form, occasionally 
occurred in Islamic works before 1453 (Georgakas 1947:366-7; inalcik 1978:224). Yet, it is 
doubtful that at that time it was known in the Malay world. The usual name for 
Constantinople before 1453 was Qustantiniyya (which, in fact, continued to be used long 
after that date). 
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negative answer on both scores. 37 Yet, historical texts of the eighteenth-the 
early nineteenth century were divided on this matter. If Hlkayat 87 a/: joined the 
‘chorus’ of those who emphatically said ‘no,’ Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa and 
Tuhfat cil-nafis by Raja Ali Haji allowed for deposition and even regicide, for 
instance, in case of the king’s madness (see Andaya 1978: 4-8; Siti Hawa 1991: 
49 _ 53 38 )- As one would expect, the say of the authoritative, even if fictitious, 
mufti of Istanbul was important in this debate. Moreover, the mufti proceeds in 
his statement from the proper qualities of the legitimate king (sound intellect, 
justice, appropriate age, etc.) prescribed by sharl'a, which, in his opinion, 
unequivocally prove that an unrepentant tyrant lacking in these qualities can 
or even must be executed (Winstedt 1920:113). 

The story of Sultan Adam is a variation on the popular theme of how Sultan 
Ibrahim ibn Adham (c. 718-782) abdicated the throne to become a Sufi 
ascetic. 39 

Sultan Adam rules in Baghdad. One day Malabar craftsmen bring him 
miraculous birds of gold and jewels, but the sultan is not satisfied with 
this present and demands a handicraft that has never been seen before. 
At night he overhears talk of the birds saying that the sultan desires the 
impossible, does not understand true human nature and because of this 
may disgrace himself. After that Sultan Adam sees his desire in the form 
of a lizard which swells as soon as it is fed. He slays the lizard and leaves 
his throne and country in the disguise of a dervish named Nuruddin. 
Sultan Adam’s son Nasruddin ascends the throne and searches for his 
father everywhere, finally finding him in Istanbul, in a barbershop. 
Although Sultan Adam agrees to return to Baghdad for a while, he refuses 
his throne and leaves for Mecca. 

WINSTEDT 1920: 171-8 


37 Winstedt 1938b: 57; Brown 1952: 26-7; Roorda van Eysinga 1827: 49, 224. 

38 This final episode of Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa’s tale of the cannibal king shows far- 
reaching parallels to the Johan Rasyid story. 

39 For Ibrahim ibn Adham generally, stories of Ibrahim ibn Adham in Bustan at-saiatln by 
al-Raniri and the edition of two Malay hikayats about him, see Jones 1974,1983,1985. Like 
Jones, who discusses the story of Sultan Adam in his book of 1985 (pp. 42-4), I also have 
failed to find its source, although this legend is probably rather early in terms of Malay 
literature. The point is that the motif of golden birds which forces Sultan Adam to aban¬ 
don the world may have served as a, or the, prototype of the golden peacock which per¬ 
forms the same function in Hikayat Indraputra, a fantastic tale and Sufi allegory of the 
late sixteenth-the early seventeenth century, containing some other motifs from Hikayat 
bayan budiman (Braginsky 2007b: lxiv-lxv) too. 
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Sufi motifs aside, especially attractive in this story is a vivid scene in the shop 
of the barber of Istanbul, a rather distrustful, hasty-tempered and cowardly 
individual, who punches Sultan Adam and, unexpectedly, becomes rich. 

When heralds of the ruler of Istanbul passed by the barber’s quarter, beating 
gongs and crying Sultan Adam’s name, 

the dervish Nuruddin [Sultan Adam in disguise], who was sitting half-shaven 
in the barbershop, said to the barber: ‘Hey barber, tell the ones who beat 
gongs that Sultan Adam is here.’ Having heard these words, the barber flew 
into a rage and shouted: ‘Hey mendicant! Do you think you are Sultan Adam 
that you say this rubbish and order that I would utter such base words?! Don’t 
you know that Sultan Adam is a great king?’ With these words the barber 
struck him and punched him in the face. The dervish Nuruddin smiled and 
answered: ‘Go, barber, go! By Allah’s name, you will be rewarded for these 
words, if God wills so.’ The barber went to the heralds without delay and said: 
Sultan Adam is in my shop.’ Having heard this, the heralds entered the kam- 
pung where the barber lived and found the half-shaven sultan there. On see¬ 
ing him in the rugs of a dervish, they prostrated before him and began to cry 
and wail in all possible manners. The barber, who looked at them in astonish¬ 
ment, bitterly regretted of what he had done to Nuruddin, and all his limbs 
began to tremble uninterruptedly with fear. His majesty said: ‘Hey barber, fear 
not, Allah will reward you.’ In a short while, the ruler of Istanbul with his 
grandees arrived and respectfully bowed to Sultan Adam who said: ‘O ruler of 
Istanbul, I wish that all taxes collected in Istanbul this year be given to this 
barber. Please deliver them to him.’ And the barber became rich. 

WINSTEDT 1920: 176-7 

Although as Jones (1985: 44) remarks, the ‘kindly reaction to the beating [...] 
employs a theme found in many anecdotes about Ibrahim ibn Adham,’ the 
motif of the barber of Istanbul with his peculiar character is a nice variation on 
this theme, which may have been a Malay creation. 


The Origin of Turks, Their History and Anecdotes of Their 
Luminaries 

The most comprehensive learned information on Turks in traditional Malay litera¬ 
ture, distinctive from the sometimes similar yet more imagery-based information 
of hiz, can be found in Bustan al-saldtln (henceforth Bustdn) by Sheikh Nuruddin 
al-Raniri (d. 1658). Composed between 1638 and 1643 hi Aceh for al-Raniri’s patron, 
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Sultan Iskandar Thani (1636-1641), this voluminous compilation combines two 
genres: a universal history (books 1-2) 40 and a mirror for kings (books 3-7). 

Turks are mentioned in Bustan no less than forty times. 41 For instance, on 
the borderline between the first book, ‘On the creation of the seven layers of 
the earth and the seven layers of heaven,’ and the second book, ‘On the proph¬ 
ets and kings,’ we find a section about the seven climes 42 of the earth and the 
peoples inhabiting them. This is a kind of description of the ‘stage’ of the uni¬ 
versal history, and the ‘dramatis personae’ who will act upon it. It is precisely 
here that al-Raniri, among other things, narrates two legendary accounts of the 
origin of the Turkic peoples: 

Describing the entire earth they tell of seven climes [...]. The sixth clime 
is inhabited by [the race of] Yajuj [and Majuj]. 43 The seventh clime is the 


40 As Wormser (2012) has recently established, al-Raniri liberally drew information for the his¬ 
torical part of Bustan from Rawd al-manazir (see also p.5, n.9 above). This work, of which the 
full title is Rawd. al-manazirft "dm al-awa‘il wa al-awakhir (Garden of the sights as known to 
the ancient and the modern ones), is a universal history beginning with the creation of the 
world and ending with the year 1403 or 1404. It was compiled by the judge (qadx) of Old Cairo, 
Muhibb al-DIn Muhammad ibn al-Shihna (d. 1412; for him, see Boogert 2012; Petty 1981:54-5). 
This Ibn al-Shihna should not to be confused with Muhibb al-DIn AbuT-Fadl Ibn al-Shihna 
(d. 1485), the author of a much quoted history of Aleppo (see Sourdel 2012a). Rawd al-manazir 
is a summary and continuation of Mukhtasar ta’rlkh al-bashar (Brief history of the human¬ 
ity) by Abu al-Fida (d.1331). Mukhtasar, in turn, summarizes and updates Kamil jt al-ta’rlkh 
(Complete history) by Ibn al-Athir (d. 1233). Finally, the latter is traceable to the celebrated 
Ta’rikh by al-Tabari (839-923) (Naji 2013: 135; Wormser 2012: 137). Thus, being a principal 
source of Bustan’ s book 11 and a number of chapters in books 1 and vi (Wormser 2012:209), 
Rawd al-manazir introduces Bustan in al-Tabari’s tradition as its Malay branch. 

41 In the following discussion of the Turkic-Turkish theme in Bustan, all the passages from 
books 1 and 11 mentioned and quoted (with the exception of book 11, Chapter 11 about 
Islamic India) are traceable to Rawd. al-manazir by Ibn al-Shihna. The sources of three 
stories about Mahmud Ghaznawi from bookm are Sadid al-DIn ‘Awfi’s JawamVal-hikayat 
wa lawamV al-riwayat (Compendium of stories and flashes of narratives) and Musharif 
al-DIn Sa'di’s Bustan (Fruit garden) and Gulistan (Rose garden); both authors lived in the 
thirteenth century (see Matini 2011; Losensky 2012; Wickens 1990; Lewis F. 2012). For the 
above-mentioned identifications, see Wormser 2012:156-7,300. His book also includes an 
edition of Bustan’s chapter on the seven climes and its translation into French with com¬ 
mentary (Ibid.: 315-28,329-39). The sources of book 11 Chapter 11 and the rest of the sto¬ 
ries from books ill, v and vii still remain unidentified. 

42 Seven climes (Arb. aqalim, sing, iqllm) - in cosmographies of classical antiquity and 
Islam, these are the seven longitudinal zones or regions into which the inhabited part of 
the earth is divided. 

43 For Yajuj and Majuj, see above in the section on hiz. On the eve of the Day of Resurrection 
they will break Iskandar’s wall to appear in the world. 
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land of the Chinese and the land of the Turks [...]. Some people of knowl¬ 
edge (‘ ulamci’) say that the Turks originate from the Yajuj and Majuj. 
When Iskandar Zulkarnain began to build the wall, part of them, not 
being aware of it, set off to entertain themselves. They got stuck [and 
remained] outside the wall and for that reason they were called the 
Turks. 44 The Turks consist of three tribes: the first of them is called 
Maisik, the second Nasik and the third Taris. 45 [...] As to the Persians, 
they are descendants of Faris ibn Nuh [Noah], peace be upon him, and, 
according to another tradition, [Faris] ibn Yafith. All of them are consid¬ 
ered to be descendants of Kiyamurthi [Kayumarth]. There are a few sub¬ 
divisions of them. One of them inhabits the land of Daylam on the shore 
of the Caspian Sea (Laut Tiycilsari). Another of their tribe is called Kudai, 46 
and the Turks originate from them. They live on one bank of the Amu 
Darya River (Jayhun) and profess Zoroastrianism ( agamaMajusI ). 

JELANI 2004: 89, 91, 95 

Thus, al-Raniri narrates two versions of the origin of the Yajuj and Majuj and 
the Turks, which differ from that in hiz. However, elsewhere in Bustan (Jelani 
2004:114) both the Yajuj and Majuj and the Turks are called the descendants of 
Yafith, and therefore these two versions do not contradict one another very 
much. 47 

The list of ancient Iranian kings from the second book of Bustan also 
includes Afrasiyab ‘the son of Tur, the son of Farldun, who bears the name 
Qabqalab (?) in one of the Turkic languages’ (Jelani 2004:144). In a number of 
Turkic traditions Afrasiyab is represented as a national hero and ancestor of 
the Karakhanid and the Seljukid dynasty (Yarshater 1984-2011). Tur the son of 
Farldun and the first of the Turanian (Turkic) kings, as well as Afrasiyab, figures 
in Firdawsi’s Shah-nama (Levy 1967: 25-8, 49). In that book, just as in Bustan, 
he rules in Iran for twelve years, but he is called a great-grandson, not son, of 


44 A play on the words turika, in Arabic ‘to be left behind,’ and Turk (this is Ibn al-Faqih’s and 
Ibn Hisham’s version of their origin); see Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 75 and n. 124,125. 

45 In hiz and Sira, the tribes of Masik, Tawil and Taris live in Maghrib ruled by the queen 
Radiyya, one of the major characters of these works and a doughty fighter (Soeratno 1992: 
81-96; Doufikar-Aerts 2010: 255-6). Yet, normally Arab geographers, historians and com¬ 
mentators of the Qur’an, such as al-Tabari, al-Dinawari (the ninth century), Ibn al-Faqlh 
and al-QazwInl (the thirteenth century), consider Masik (=Mansak, see above), Tawil, 
Taris and Kamadi, or rather their eponyms, to be Turks, sons of Yafith and the neighbours 
of the Yajuj and Majuj, who are also Turks (Danzel and Schmidt 2010:76,81,85). 

46 Probably Kamadi of the previous footnote. 

47 For more details on the mythical common origin of Turkic tribes and the Yajuj and Majuj, 
see Donzel and Schmidt 2010: 74-76, 81-2 and an article by Mako (2010: 50-3). 
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Tur and an archenemy of the Iranians, who killed their legitimate king Nodhar 
(Nudar of Bustdn) (Yarshater 1984-2011). 

Subsequent information of the Turkic peoples is found in two passages from 
Bustdn 's book 11, Chapters 9 and 10, in which events are presented in the annal¬ 
istic form. 48 The relevant passages are described in much greater detail in 
al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh 49 to the tradition of which Bustdn goes back via intermedi¬ 
ate summaries (see p.32, n.40). For this reason, both Bustdn and Ta’rikh will be 
referred to in the following discussion. 

The first passage (Jelani 2004: 241-7) that occurs in Chapter 9 refers to the 
reigns of the Umayyad caliphs Abd al-Malikb. Marwan (685-705), al-Walld b. 
Abd al-Malik (705-715) and al-Hisham (724-743). Written succinctly and dryly, 
this passage describes the wars waged by the Arab generals Hajjaj b. Yusuf and 
Qutayba b. Muslim against the Turkic Kaganates and the Turgesh tribe in 
Central Asia and by Maslama ibn Abd al-Malik against the Khazar in the 
Caucasus. The Arab conquest of Central Asia is followed by a Turkic counter¬ 
stroke and the subsequent re-conquest of the region by the Arabs, in which the 
Arab general Asad b. Abd Allah al-Qasri played an important part. 50 

The second passage (Jelani 2004: 284-97), i n which the Turks re-emerge, 
belongs to Chapter 10 and narrates the years 836-892 of the Abbasid era. 51 In 
836 the caliph al-Mu'tasim moved the administrative center of the caliphate 
from Baghdad to Samarra, where he established a powerful guards corps con¬ 
sisting of Turkic soldier-slaves, a prototype of the future Mamluks and 
Janissaries. Although a formidable striking force, the corps was a dangerous 
and unruly military body. Rivalries between commanders for rank, wealth and 
influence, and mutinies because of delayed wages regularly sparked intense 
periods of ‘turmoil within Samarra and its environs. The violence claimed the 
lives of many Turkic soldiers and their officers as well as three, if not four, of 
the Samarran caliphs’ (Gordon 2001:3). 

As succinctly as before, al-Raniri tells of the caliphate’s wars with Armenia 
and the Byzantine Empire, in which Turkic guards showed their prowess, and of 
their famous commanders Bugha al-Kablr, Bugha al-Saghlr, Musa b. Bugha 
al-Kablr and others. 52 More dramatically, however, he narrates ‘a messy history’ 


48 For annalistic universal histories in the medieval Arabic tradition, see Rosenthal 1968: 
63-76. 

49 For a few mentions of al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh in Bustdn, see Steenbrink 1994:191-2; Jelani 2009:59. 

50 al-Tabari narrates these events in volumes xxii-xxv, see Yarshater 1986-2007; for a study 
of these events, see Gibb 1923; Frye 1975:74-103; Mako 2010. 

51 al-Tabari narrates these events in volumes xxxiii-xxxv, see Yarshater 1986-2007; for a 
study of these events, see Gordon 2001. 

52 For the Turkic guard of the ‘Abbasids and these commanders, see Gordon 2001, especially 
pp. 115-16,136-40,144-6. 
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(Gordon 2001:6) of the murder of the caliphs al-MustaTn (862-866), al-Mu'tazz 
(866-869) and al-Muhtadl (869-870) by Turkic guards, and the grief of 
al-Mu'tazz’s mother Qabiha, whose son was starved to death: ‘And Qabiha set off 
for Mecca and [on her arrival there] she shouted about Salih b. Wasif’s [actions] 
in a loud voice: “Woe is me! He exposed my private parts, he slew my son and he 
threw me out of my city’” (Jelani 2004:2g5). 53 

In addition, al-Raniri allots a special, although rather confused, Chapter 11 
of the book 11 of Bustan to the Turkic rulers of India from the Ghurid sultan 
Shihab al-DIn Muhammad (1203-1206) to the Great Mughal Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). 54 This section also includes information of the great Turkic con¬ 
queror Timur Lang (Timur the Lame, Timurlane) which, being unique in tradi¬ 
tional Malay literature, deserves quoting: 

After that the reign of Sultan Timur Lang Sahib Qiran 55 began. He was 
from the clan of Haqdi (?) 56 and ruled for seven years, six months and ten 
days. 57 He set off on the conquest of all the countries, such as Iran, Turan, 
Rum [Turkey] and the countries of the Arabs up to Maghrib. All these 
countries and many others submitted to him. The storyteller says that the 


53 Searching for money to pay Turkic regiments, Salih b. Wasif, an influential Turkic com¬ 
mander, played a major part in the murder of Mu'tazz and the theft of Qabiha’s prop¬ 
erty. In the end, he went into hiding, but was found and executed (Gordon 2001:100-3). 
Despite the dramatic scene in Mecca, there are doubts as to Qabiha’s sincerity. In Bustan, 
Salih b. Wasif accuses her of selling her son to assassins for 50 000 dinars, and some his¬ 
torical sources state that assassins of al-Mu‘tazz managed to get her consent for her son’s 
murder (Gordon 2001: 227, n. 277). 

54 For a good edition of this chapter and its translation into French with commentary, see 
Wormser 2012: 329-39. Originally Chapter 11 must have been ended by the reign of Shah 
Jahan (1628-1658), since earlier he was called the reigning sultan (Jelani 2004:97; Wormser 
2012: 328). The appearance of Aurangzeb in this chapter is undoubtedly an interpolation: 
in 1658, when he ascended the throne, Nuruddin al-Raniri died. For interpolations in 
Bustan and related problems of its authorship, see below. 

55 One of Timur's titles meaning the ‘Lord of Auspicious Conjunction’; according to a leg¬ 
end, Timur was born when Jupiter and Venus were in conjunction, which was considered 
an auspicious pattern of these planets. 

56 Can it be Chaghatay (Mongol. Tsagadai), which is similar to Haqdi, if written in Jawi let¬ 
ters? The clan of Chaghatay-khans, originating from the second son of Chingiz Khan, 
ruled in Transoxiana. In his early years, Timur fought together with one of the Chaghatay- 
khans and later ruled in the name of others (who were, in fact, Timur’s puppets) (Marozzi 
2004:342). This may have caused this mistake in Bustan. 

57 Asa matter of fact, Timur ruled from 1370 to 1405 (that is, 35 or 36 years). Therefore, the copy¬ 
ist probably erroneously omitted the figure 3 (for 30, tigapuluh) before 7 (tujuh).Yet, although 
much closer to reality than 7 years, 37 years is not the exact duration of Timur’s reign either. 
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countries which surrendered to Sultan Timur Lang took up the territory 
of almost five climes. As to his army, it was r,300,000 soldiers strong. Only 
Allah knows [whether this is true]! [...] And [also] the storyteller says, 
when Sultan Timur Lang subdued all these countries, he wished to invade 
China, but halfway to China Sultan Timur Lang fell ill and died. Let the 
mercy of God be upon him. 

JELANI 2004: 315 

Finally, in the third book of Bustan dealing with ‘just kings and intelligent 
viziers’ we encounter about a dozen didactic stories, the protagonists of which 
are Turkic rulers. Primarily, this is a group of novellas about Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznawi (997-1030), a popular figure in Muslim mirrors for kings in general 
and traditional Malay literature in particular (Jelani 2008: 159-68). 58 Two 
novellas tell of Sultan Mahmud and his Turkic slave Ayaz, the epitome of loy¬ 
alty to a monarch, another three narrate Sultan Mahmud’s relationship with 
his viziers, intelligent and tactful Ahmad b. Hasan Maymandi and wise Abu 
Mansur, while yet another two relate Sultan Mahmud’s punishment of his 
cruel and oppressive relative, and of a ruler of Khurasan who, one hundred 
years after Sultan Mahmud’s death, saw him in a dream. The whole of Sultan 
Mahmud’s body had turned to dust, but his eyes had not changed and looked 
on attentively. An experienced interpreter of dreams explained this vision, say¬ 
ing that Sultan Mahmud’s eyes remained intact so that he could watch whether 
the realm ‘had fallen into the hands of a just king’ (Ibid.: 455). 

This series of novellas is followed by a story of the Seljuk sultan Sanjar 
(ro97-rr57) and his vizier who without investigation believed the words of a 
pseudo -sharif, whereas Sanjar investigated the matter, unmasked the liar and 
reprimanded the gullible vizier (Ibid.: 5r6-r7). A story in book vn tells of 
another Seljuk sultan, Malik Shah (3072-3092), who healed himself of a severe 
disease by spending forty days in jail in incessant prayer and fasting (Wormser 
2032 : 283). In addition, in Bustan ’s book 111 again, we find a story of two 
unnamed Turkic kings, one a tyrant and the other a just king. The tyrant defeats 
the just king in battle and humiliates him, but in the end loses his life by God’s 
will (Ibid.: 444). This story seems to enjoy especial popularity, as it has not only 


58 Besides Bustan, Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi features in the didactic stories of Taj al-satatin 
composed by Bukhari al-Jauhari in 1603 (Roorda van Eysinga 1827:151-53,158-60), Hikayat 
Bakhtiar (Brandes 1899:294) and even in the fantastic adventure narratives Hikayat sultan 
Mahmud [Gh\aznawi (Snouck Hurgronje 1989: 132-43) and the slightly similar Hikayat 
Nakhoda Muda (Winstedt 1991: 53-4) with both of which the historical Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznawi has little, if any, to do. 
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found its way into the long recension of HikayatBakhtiar, but also, though in a 
somewhat changed form, become an essential component of the ‘framing tale’ 
of the same hikayat (Brandes 1899:294; Baharuddin 1963:1-5,118-19). 

Strangely, al-Raniri’s universal history has no chapter on Ottoman Turkey, 
which he mentions only twice. 59 The first time, describing in book v the fall of 
Baghdad to the Mongol Hulagu Khan in 1258, al-Raniri mentions a military 
commander ‘Uthman Saljuqi, the ancestor of the present kings of Rum,’ that is 
Osman 1, the first Ottoman sultan (Wormser 2012: 118, 259-60). However, 
Osman’s participation in the siege of Baghdad was impossible as he was born 
in 1281, twenty-three years after the fall of the city. 60 In addition, even if he had 
been a vassal of the Seljuks in his youth, he never used this dynastic name in 
his title. The second time the Ottomans appear in the story narrating how the 
sultan of Aceh, Alauddin al-Kahar, sent his envoys to Istanbul (Jelani 2004: 
338). This is the earliest account of the famous embassy (or embassies) in 
traditional Malay literature 61 and a budding example of the motif of the 

59 However, is the absence of the Ottomans from Bustan really strange? Persian and espe¬ 
cially Indo-Persian universal histories roughly synchronous to Bustan show that after 
describing the fall of Baghdad and the following domination of Turkic-Mongol dynasties, 
historians may have followed one of the three narrative strategies. They either continued 
the history of the Ghurids (c. 1000-1215) to the Delhi sultanate (1206-1555) and further to 
the Great Mughals (1526-1858) or some other Muslim dynasty of India, saying nothing 
about the Ottomans; or included both the Muslim Indian and the Ottoman dynasties in 
their narrative; or moved directly to the Ottomans, ignoring the history of Indian dynas¬ 
ties (see Storey 1935, 1-11-1A; Miklouho-Maclay 1975: 110-47). The choice of the strategy 
depended on many circumstances: the place of the origin and/or service of the historian, 
his connection with particular officials at the court, political biases and interests of his 
royal patron and so on. The first strategy, chosen by al-Raniri too, was the most common 
or at least as common as the second strategy, whereas the third one was the least com¬ 
mon. In addition, as we shall see in Bustan itself and especially in Hikayat Aceh (see 
Chapter 2), in the era of Sultan Iskandar Thani and Sultana Taj al-Alam Safiatuddin Syah 
the grudge against the Ottomans was still deeply felt at the Acehnese court, which could 
well predetermine al-Raniri’s choice. 

60 Wormser (2012:119) writes that ‘he was born in 1258, the year of the capture of Baghdad,’ 
which appears to be a slip of the pen. 

61 This statement, however, is not self-evident, because Bustan composed between 1638 
and 1641 undoubtedly contains later interpolations. It mentions, for example, the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1708) and the Aceh sultanas Nur al-Alam Nakiatuddin 
( l 675-i678) and Inayat Zakiatuddin (1678-1688) who ascended the throne after al-Raniri’s 
death in 1658. These interpolations, however, are of little significance. More importantly, 
Grinter (1979) suggested that the entire Chapters 11-13 of Bustan 's book 11, which narrate 
the history of India, Malacca and Aceh until the era of Iskandar Thani and Sultana Taj al- 
Alam Safiatuddin Syah, had also been interpolated. To prove this, she mostly quoted arguments 
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Acehnese grudge, which blossoms in the second group of our texts that will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 




To conclude, the texts that made up group 1 give us an idea of a heterogeneous 
and rather fragmentary body of mostly mythical and epic material about the 
Turks and the Turkish, which became available to the Malays in the fourteenth- 
mid-seventeenth centuries. Due to translations of Persian and Arabic writings, 


of stylistic and compositional nature (Grinter 1979: 43-54). Grinter’s views brought forth 
an interesting debate on this issue. Proceeding from the fact that Iskandar Thani was al- 
Raniri’s patron, who commissioned from him a history of rulers from the Persian king 
Kayumarth to himself, Jelani Harun disagreed with Grinter’s ideas and advanced a num¬ 
ber of counter-arguments (Jelani, 1999:100-15, 2009: 69-80). In contrast, Wormser (2012: 
143-55) essentially agreed with the views of Grinter, but significantly developed and 
transformed them. According to him, the stylistic heterogeneity of and contradictions in 
Bustan can be explained by the fact that a team of translators varying in competence 
worked on the rendering and/or reshaping of Bustan’s sources, while al-Raniri, the editor- 
in-chief of Bustan, was not always sufficiently meticulous in compiling his underlings’ 
work. Although Wormser’s study lends support to the idea of Bustan’s interpolations/ 
plural authorship, his hypothesis raises some questions. Can other examples of the team 
translation be found in the manuscripture of the Malay world? Were the linguistic, cul¬ 
tural and logical errors and misinterpretations in Bustan brought forth by a synchronic 
team of translators or a diachronic succession of copyists? And finally, could the stylistic 
heterogeneity of Bustan result from the specific character of its sources rather than from 
interpolations or the plurality of translators? If we assume that al-Raniri was nevertheless 
the sole compiler of Bustan and used ‘Arabic style’ in the ten chapters literally translated 
from Rawd al-Manazir (Wormser 2012: 78,156), what would prevent him from preserving 
or imitating the manner of Acehnese sources in the chapter about Aceh? True, we do not 
know exactly which of those sources he used, and I doubt that Hikayat Aceh sometimes 
mentioned in this connection was one of them (see Braginsky 2006). However, Adat maj- 
lis raja-raja (Regulations for the royal assembly), which was composed as early as 1607, 
may well have been found in the palace archives (Drewes and Voorhoeve 1958:17-19). 
This work is a good example of the Acehnese ‘gold-and-jewel’ style with its characteristic 
wording and imagery, which also occur in Hikayat Aceh, Hikayat Indraputra and Bustan 
(see Chapter 2). Whatever the answer to these questions, it is important that both Grinter 
and Wormser believe that Chapters 11-13, of which the composition may have been del¬ 
egated to al-Raniri’s disciples, was finished by them around 1641, simultaneously with the 
rest of the book (except the minute insertions mentioned above) (Grinter 1979: 54; 
Wormser 2012:150-1, 214). Thus, all the sections of Bustan date from the same time. This 
allows us to discuss them as authored by al-Raniri, at least for the sake of convenience. 
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Malay literature managed to tell its audience about these peoples which, 
though they lived in distant lands, played a crucial role in the political and reli¬ 
gious life of the Muslim oikoumene. From this literature Malays could learn of 
the origin of Turkic tribes (as this was understood at that time, of course), the 
geography of their spread on the earth and some episodes of their history, of 
Turkic warriors and Turkic rulers sagacious or otherwise, of the pagan Turks 
and Muslim Turks, and even of their eating habits. However, what the Malay 
audience could know from the entire body of Turkic material is quite another 
matter from what it did know reading or listening to only some texts from group 
1, reinterpreting and re-evaluating new knowledge according to their own ideas 
- in other words, localizing the Turkic-Turkish ‘other.’ Moreover this ‘other’ was 
known to them only indirectly from foreign writings. 

How exactly the process of localization developed at that relatively early 
stage is somewhat unclear. On the one hand, individual Turkic motifs (the 
motif of regicide, for one) from the texts of group 1 helped to solve actual prob¬ 
lems of Malay society as early as that stage, and many other motifs - as we shall 
see in the following chapters - began to play an important part in original 
pieces of Malay literature of the late seventeenth-nineteenth century. With 
some caveats, this allows us to state that texts of group 1 form a foundation on 
which the entire Turkic-Turkish theme of traditional Malay literature rests. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to establish so far to what extent the Malay 
audience (and Malay writers for this matter) understood the Turkishness of 
the Turkic and Turkish ‘other,’ their specific identity and interrelations within 
the ethno-cultural context of the Middle East and Central Asia (vis-a-vis the 
Arabs or Persians). It is, for example, unlikely that, reading the mirrors for 
kings, the Malays noticed much difference between the wise and pious Turks 
(Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi, Sultan Sanjar, Malik Shah) and their also exem¬ 
plary Arab or Persian counterparts - it is common knowledge that this genre is 
not particularly sensitive to ethno-cultural specifics. However, even the idea 
that Malay literati could be unaware of the Ottomans’ and the Mughals’ Turkic 
connections (Wormser 2012: 119) does not sound unorthodox enough to be 
rejected from the outset. Be that as it may, the issue of the Malay understand¬ 
ing of what the Turkic-Turkish ‘other’ is still needs a thorough investigation 
based on a greater wealth of material. Probably this investigation will not only 
bring us to the iconic figure of a Turkic cavalryman shooting a bow at full gal¬ 
lop. And yet, we can say even now that, no matter whether ethnically colored 
or otherwise, images of the Turkic and Turkish ‘other’ were a significant com¬ 
ponent of Malay narrative, edifying and historical literature. The following 
chapters will show that their significance only increased over the centuries. 



CHAPTER 2 


First Encounter Face-to-face: Stories of Embassies 
Sent to the Ottomans 


The second group of literary works, which can roughly be dated from the mid- 
or the second half of the seventeenth century, includes the above-mentioned 
passage from Bustdn, two versions of the legend about the cannon named Lada 
Secupak (A Quart of Pepper) and individual sections from Hikayat Aceh and 
Hikayat Hang Tuah. This group substantially differs from the previous one, 
since an historical event - the first actual encounter of the Malay world with 
Ottoman Turkey - underpins all the pieces of which it is made. The event con¬ 
stituting this common theme is a series of Acehnese embassies (represented as 
one embassy in our texts), which were sent by Sultan Alauddin Riayat Syah al- 
Kahar (around 1539-1571) to Istanbul in search of military assistance against 
the Portuguese. Yet the interpretation of this common theme in each work var¬ 
ies noticeably in conformity with the specific political and literary agendas of 
its author and the peculiar interlacement of history and fiction within it. 

A historical background of these texts can be summarised as follows. Having 
subdued his local rivals (the sultanates of Aru and Johor), Alauddin decided to 
open hostilities against the Portuguese with whom, despite occasional clashes, 
Aceh had until then maintained largely peaceful relations. Between 1547 and 
1571 he dispatched five missions to the court of Suleyman the Magnificent 
(1520-1566) and Selim 11 (1566-1574) reciprocated by two Turkish embassies to 
Aceh, all with a plea for military help. The exchanges of embassies in 1562-1565 
and 1566-1568 are particularly important for the understanding of the texts in 
question. In the case of the former, the Ottoman reaction to the ambassadors’ 
requests for ‘large cannons,’ cannon-founders and artillerists was so chilly that 
the ambassadors seem to have not even gained an audience with the sultan 
(Casale 2005: 58). The reason for this cool reception was mainly a concern of 
the Sublime Porte that complying with Alauddin’s plea might harmed their 
trade negotiations with the Portuguese, which the grand-vizier Semiz Ali was 
conducting precisely at that time. Under the pretext that safe routes for the 
transportation of cannons should be thoroughly investigated first, the Porte 
virtually refused the Acehnese request. Yet, as a kind of concession, the Turkish 
agreed to send ten artillery experts to Aceh and dispatched the agent Liitfi as 
the Ottoman envoy to Alauddin’s court. Liitfi’s commission was indeed to 
ascertain safe routes for the transportation of cannons, but also to investigate 
the seriousness of the Acehnese intentions to fight the Portuguese. 
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After two years in Aceh, Liitfi arrived in Istanbul on a return mission, bring¬ 
ing a royal letter in which, having asked once again for military assistance, 
Alauddin suggested that Aceh should be granted the status of a vassal-state 
under the Ottoman suzerainty. The ambassadors had to wait for two years for 
the Porte’s reply. Sultan Suleyman was engaged in military operations in 
Hungary, and died soon after his return to Istanbul. Subsequently, the Porte 
was busy with Selim n’s enthronement and pressing matters related to the 
change of monarch. Luckily for the Acehnese, Sokollu Mehmed replaced Semiz 
Ali as grand-vizier. Striving to secure Ottoman command of the sea, Sokollu 
Mehmed initiated a policy of ousting the Portuguese from the Indian Ocean 
with the help of the rulers of Muslim maritime states of the region (Gujarat, 
Bijapur, Calicut and the Maldives). The rendering of military help to Aceh per¬ 
fectly conformed to his policy and this time the help was impressive indeed. 
Aceh was to receive a fleet of fifteen galleys (later four more galleys would join 
the mission) and two transport vessels. All these ships, fully armed and 
manned, were to deliver cannons and experts (canonneers, shipwrights and 
sappers) to Aceh. 

However, fate still did not favor the Acehnese. Soon after the departure of 
the fleet a powerful uprising broke out in Yemen and the fleet had to be redi¬ 
rected to put it down. Only two ships (probably belonging to private traders) 
with cannons, ammunition and a number of gunsmiths on board reached 
Aceh. This proved to be insufficient for Alauddin to capture Portuguese 
Malacca and his assault on the city in 1568 failed. In 1569 and 1571 Alauddin 
sent two more missions to Istanbul, each time receiving the promise that the 
fleet would arrive as soon as the wars first in Yemen and later in Cyprus and 
Tunisia were completed. Yet the fleet never materialized. As Sokollu Mehmed’s 
policy in the Indian Ocean did not bear its expected fruit, and Selim n’s succes¬ 
sor Murad 111 (1574-1595) showed no interest in further naval operations, the 
whole affair came to nothing. 1 


1 This summary of events is based on historical research by Casale (2005, 2010), Goksoy (2011: 
68-80) and Reid (2015). Casale’s reconstruction of Ottoman-Acehnese relations in the con¬ 
text of the political situation in the Indian Ocean of the sixteenth century, did not escape 
criticism. Soucek (2008:106-8) considers that Casale ‘magnified the effects of the Ottoman 
presence in the Indian Ocean’ which, in fact, had been ‘minimal’ and had not gone beyond 
the limits of the Red Sea. It is true that the political activity of the Sublime Porte in the Indian 
Ocean was ‘minimal,’ or rather insufficient, to yield significant results. However, as Casale 
shows, this does not mean that Sokollu Mehmed had not made plans to stimulate this activ¬ 
ity. Although most of Sokollu Mehmed’s plans were not destined to be realized, both 
Acehnese diplomacy and popular literature suggest that even rumors of them, combined 
with the Turkish envoy's visit to Aceh, were enough to awaken hope for Ottoman assistance. 
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The Acehnese failed to seize Malacca, both in the era of Alauddin and later 
in the reign of Sultan Iskandar Muda (1607-1636). More than half a dozen 
Acehnese attacks against this stronghold of the Portuguese in the Malay world 
failed, and the city fell only in 1641 to a coalition of the Dutch and the sultanate 
of Johor, Aceh’s rival, in which Aceh had short-sightedly refused to participate 
(Sher Banu 2010: 303-22). 


The Aceh Controversy on Who Visited Who: Guns Instead of 
Pepper or Glory Instead of Oil 

While passing from the historical events thus described to their reflection in 
the above-mentioned Acehnese texts, two salient features are particularly 
striking. On the one hand, although the motif of military assistance occurs in 


On the other hand, the same literature, even if not always overtly, also reflects the Acehnese 
grudge against the ‘minimal’ activity of the Sublime Porte in providing this assistance. 
Another critical comment on Casale’s conception is found in Lambourn’s article about the 
‘khutba network’ in the Indian Ocean, that is to say a network of littoral polities using the 
name of the Ottoman sultan/caliph in Friday prayers. Lambourn does not agree with Casale’s 
interpretation of a passage from Alauddin al-Kahar-cum-Liitfi’s letter, in which he sees an 
Acehnese request to become a vassal of the Ottomans. In the spirit of her khutba theory, she 
understands this letter as ‘a barter of khutba for cannon’ to fight the Portuguese (Lambourn 
2011: 140-145). And yet, both the khutba- and the vassalage-motif seem to be present in 
Alauddin’s letter: the former in its early part and the latter closer to its end, in the passage 
under discussion (for its text, see p. 46). Albeit on different grounds, both Soucek and 
Lambourn doubt that Alauddin’s request actually meant vassalage. However, there would 
have been nothing extraordinary had his words implied precisely that, since the idea of vas¬ 
salage was not at all foreign to Sumatran political thinking at that time. Asking for the status 
of vassal, the sultan of Aceh most probably believed that, like the centuries-long vassalage of 
Malay principalities towards the Emperor of China, this new allegiance would promise prof¬ 
itable tributary trade and security rather than burdensome responsibilities (cf. Wolters 1970: 
39-48). Even more importantly, from the seventeenth century direct and indirect mentions 
of Acehnese tributary relations with Turkey occur in the just mentioned popular literature 
(for more details, see below). This also confirms that the disputed statement could in fact 
belong to the sultan of Aceh. Moreover, references to this vassalage were repeated over and 
over again by all the Acehnese envoys to the Ottoman court, who, in the nineteenth century, 
had to seek military assistance from Turkey once again, this time against the Dutch (Goksoy 
2011: 81-91, 2015:176-7,183,189-90; Kadi et al. 2011:168-73; Kadi 2015:162-3). On the other 
hand, the Sublime Porte also recognized ‘some degree of Ottoman suzerainty [over Aceh]’ 
both in the letter of the sultan Selim 11 and the sultan Abdiilmecid 1 to Aceh (Reid 2015: 36). 
Be that as it may have been, the idea of vassalage towards Turkey was part and parcel of 
Acehnese politics and political mythology. 
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all these texts, any mention of the Portuguese as the threat against which the 
assistance was sought is significantly absent. Even relatively reliable al-Raniri 
evasively refers to the Portuguese only as the infidels of Malacca (Jelani 2004: 
338). Both versions of the legend of Lada Secupak ignore the Portuguese alto¬ 
gether. Hlkayat Aceh, a chronicle that covers the history of Aceh until fskandar 
Muda’s reign, a period in which the Portuguese featured prominently, men¬ 
tions them only twice. The first mention is in a story of mock battles in which 
little fskandar Muda and his friends played the Acehnese against fskandar 
Muda’s brother and his brother’s teammates, who represented a captain of the 
Portuguese and the Portuguese forces respectively. The second mention occurs 
in a story of two pseudo-Portuguese, Dong Dawis and Dong Tumis (in fact, the 
British Davis and Tomkins), who competed with young fskandar Muda in 
horse racing and unsurprisingly lost (fskandar 2001: 61-6, 67-72). Thus, the 
chronicle (at least in its extant manuscripts 2 ) tolerates only such mock- or 
pseudo-Portuguese. 

On the other hand, despite the deep respect shown for the powerful 
Ottomans, the caliphs of all the Muslims and patrons of the Holy Cities, in 
these texts and the representation of the embassy as being, after all, a success, 
the reader of the Acehnese works can hardly fail to distinguish some bitter 
notes of grudge or grievance against the Sublime Porte. As the historical over¬ 
view above reveals, both features were caused by the humiliating experiences 
of the Acehnese both at the time of the embassy (the difficulty in receiving the 
sultan’s audience and an excessively long wait for the response to the Acehnese 
plea) and in its aftermath (defeat in their attacks on Malacca, resulting from 
the Ottoman sultan’s insufficient help). To save the face of their patron (and his 
successors), the Acehnese authors had to resort to various strategies of redress¬ 
ing the humiliation, which constituted an important point of their political 
agendas. These strategies will be tackled in more detail in the further discus¬ 
sion of the Acehnese works in question. 

The earliest available account of the Aceh-Turkey embassy written in Malay 
can be found in al-Raniri’s description of Alauddin Riayat Syah al-Kahar’s reign 
from the chapter on Aceh in Bustan. In addition, this is also the most 


2 As the text of the chronicle ends abruptly, the Portuguese may have figured in its missing 
part. However, this is not very likely, since they are also absent in the prophesy of Iskandar 
Muda’s future conquests and victories, which functions as a kind of blueprint for that part 
(Iskandar 1958: 153). The devastating defeat of 1629 at Malacca aside (for this defeat, see 
below), the prophecy still could ‘predict’ Iskandar’s successful (according to Bustan) sea 
battle with the Portuguese in 1615 or (again like Bustan) could limit itself to a mention of 
great wars against the infidels that he waged, without further specifications. 
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matter-of-fact description of the event, which can be explained, inter alia, by 
Bustan’s brevity and lack of detail. Al-Raniri only remarks that: 

[...] it was he [Sultan Alauddin] who [...] dispatched envoys to the sultan 
of Rum [residing] in the city of Istanbul in order to enhance Islam. And 
the sultan of Rum sent [him] masters and craftsmen experienced in 
founding cannons, so that precisely in the reign of this sultan the biggest 
cannons were founded. And he was the first who had the fort of the city 
of Aceh Darussalam built and who launched the war against the infidels, 
setting off to attack Malacca on his own ( sendirinya ). 

JELANI 2004: 338 

As al-Raniri mentions only cannon-founders, his description may have implied 
the embassy of 1564-1565. The phrase that Alauddin attacked Malacca ‘on his 
own’ is also remarkable. It implies precisely the above-mentioned grudge of 
the Acehnese against the Ottomans who insufficiently supported them in their 
‘enhancing of Islam,’ which caused the failure of their attacks on Malacca (con¬ 
veniently passed over in silence in this passage). 

A story of the cannon named Lada Secupak (Quart of Pepper) describes the 
embassy much more thoroughly. Perhaps originally a separate etiological leg¬ 
end, this story was later adapted to the context of two different works with 
their specific meaning and function, which thus brought forth its different ver¬ 
sions. The first version committed to writing in 1891 by C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(1906,1:208-10) runs as follows: 3 

An unnamed ruler of Aceh decides that the time has come to establish 
relations with the sultan of Turkey (Rum), the sovereign of all Muslims. 
He gives orders that an embassy consisting of his grandees be sent to 
Istanbul with a tribute, a shipload of black pepper {Lada), to confirm his 
homage to the overlord. The envoys easily find lodging in Istanbul, but, as 
no one in the city has ever heard of Aceh, the Turkish officials refuse the 
envoys’ request for the sultan to grant them audience. In the hope that 
they will somehow manage to obtain an audience later, the envoys spend 
a year or two in Istanbul. After their provisions have come to an end they 
start selling pepper to buy food. Finally, returning one Friday from the 
mosque, the sultan notices the envoys in the crowd and, surprised by 
their strange garments, asks his retainers who these people are. Having 
learnt that they are ambassadors of Aceh who were not allowed audience, 


3 The following summary of the legend is my abbreviation of Snouck Hurgronje’s retelling. 
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the sultan loses his temper, reprimands the officials for their stupid arro¬ 
gance, and invites the envoys to his palace without delay. Very happy but 
at the same time embarrassed, the envoys tell the sultan about Aceh and 
avow that originally they had brought him a shipload of pepper as Aceh’s 
first tribute. However, because of their terrible plight they had been 
forced to sell most of it, so that now no more than a quart ( secupak ) of 
that pepper remained. Yet the sultan benevolently accepts their modest 
gift and gives them a great cannon as a return present (later it gets the 
name Lada Secupak). At their request, he also sends to Aceh a number of 
masters to teach the Acehnese various crafts unknown to them. In the 
end, he says that since Aceh is so far from Turkey, he releases his new 
vassal-state from dispatching regular embassies and tribute, the symbols 
of submission to a suzerain. Instead, every Acehnese village should never 
forget to annually celebrate the prophet Muhammad’s birthday ( mawlud , 
Acehnese: molot). This will be their tribute to the sovereign of all Muslims. 

This version of the story, which includes the etiological legend of Lada Secupak 
(henceforth lsi) nested within another etiological legend on the origin of the 
mawlud celebration in Aceh, is interesting in a number of respects. First of all, 
in contrast to the legend’s second version, it does not attribute the initiative of 
sending the embassy to Sultan Iskandar Muda (nor to any other specified sul¬ 
tan of Aceh), which will be used by Hlkayat Hang Tuah’s author for his own 
political agenda. 

Further, lsi tells of the humiliating reception of the noble envoys of Aceh 
by the Turkish officials, who turned down their request for a royal audience 
and thus doomed them to a two-year wait in Istanbul and the embarrassing 
sale of the gift intended for the sultan, due to their lack of provisions. The motif 
of humiliation occurs in all the Acehnese texts about the embassy. However, 
usually it is reduced to merely a long wait and is camouflaged in different ways. 
Only LSI presents it in a complete and straightforward manner, which roughly 
corresponds to historic reality. 

In fact, the Acehnese embassies in both 1562-1563 and 1566-1568 had to wait 
for an Ottoman reply to their requests for quite a long time, in the latter case two 
years. As Casale (2005:58) assumes with reference to Lombard (1967:37, n. 3), in 
1562 the Ottoman grand-vizier even prevented the Acehnese envoys from being 
granted the sultan’s audience. Although Casale’s reference is not quite accurate, 4 
some other facts verify his assumption. For instance, in 1565 the Jesuits of 


4 In this footnote, Lombard actually quotes the Malay works, which we discuss in this section, 
rather than ‘various reports from European diplomatic observers’ as Casale states. 
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Malacca reported the Ottoman sultan’s warning that he would ‘refuse to receive 
the ambassador of Aceh unless Aceh started punishing the Portuguese’ (Tiele 
1880: 425). In the same year this information was confirmed in Alauddin al- 
Kahar’s letter to Malacca saying that he ‘had been reprimanded by the Ottomans 
for his kind treatment of the Portuguese in the past’ (Casale 2005:53). Following 
that reprimand, eighteen Portuguese were summarily tortured and executed in 
Aceh at the insistence of the Turkish ambassador (that is, Liith; Ibid.: 51-2). The 
Ottoman sultan’s (or was it Liith’s?) threat to refuse the Acehnese envoy a recep¬ 
tion was taken so seriously in Aceh as it may well have been a reminder of the 
refusal of audience to the preceding embassy in 1562. 

Another interesting point of lsi is that it clearly represents the sultan of Aceh 
as a vassal of the Ottoman sultan, addressed as the sovereign of all Muslims, and 
the Acehnese embassy as a tributary mission. Reid (1969:398, n.10) believes that 
this representation ‘may owe something to the events of 1873, when the Acehnese 
attempted to portray their country as under Turkish suzerainty.’ However, this 
implication of a ruse is not necessarily the case, since in 1566 Alauddin al-Kahar 
did in fact asked for the status of vassal of the Ottomans (and may have been 
given vague promises that he would receive it). In a letter to Istanbul he wrote: 

We sincerely request that your Imperial Majesty should no longer con¬ 
sider me, your servant in this land, to be an independent ruler, but instead 
accept me as a poor, humble and downtrodden slave [...] in no way differ¬ 
ent from governors of Egypt and Yemen or the beys of Jiddah and Aden. 
[...] This [city of Aceh] is one of your Majesty’s own villages, and I too am 
one of your servants. 5 

CASALE 2005: 67-8 

Finally, an exchange of pepper for artillery pieces or for experts to be sent to 
Aceh to produce cannons there, which is mentioned in both versions of ls, is 
also a historically attested practice. As Casale writes, in the sixteenth century 
‘the cargoes of spices and other Southeast Asian products loaded by Ottoman 
merchants were paid for in large part with guns and ammunition.’ This was a 
lucrative business that ‘allowed the Ottomans to check the outflow of precious 
metals from their home market towards the Indian Ocean’ and, at the same 
time, ‘to strengthen militarily one of the Ottomans’ closest trading partners 
[Aceh]’ (Casale 2006:193-4). 

The second version of the Lada Secupak story (henceforth LS2) plays the 
role of a prologue to the epic poem in Acehnese entitled Hikayat Meukuta 


5 For a debates on the problem of vassalage of Aceh towards the Ottoman, see above pp. 41-42, n. l 
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Alam 6 (Sabil 1932; Imran 1988) or Hikayat Malem Dagang (Cowan 1937). This 
prologue is intended to emphasize the piety of its protagonist, Sultan Iskandar 
Muda, and his wise foreign policy, which is conducive to the might and gran¬ 
deur of Aceh. As to the main part of the epic, it narrates the war between 
heroic Aceh and demonic Johor 7 and is only loosely connected with the 
prologue. 

LS2 differs from lsi by a few characteristic points. Like many other momen¬ 
tous events mentioned in the Acehnese epic tradition, the dispatch of the 
embassy to the Ottomans is referred to the era of sultan Iskandar Muda, who 
in fact had never sent this embassy. In conformity with the epic image of 
Iskandar Muda as a paragon of royal greatness, LS2 contains no motifs offen¬ 
sive to him and his embassy, in contrast to those which occur in lsi. For 
instance, although gifts to the Ottoman sultan are also called tribute ( usyur , 
Arb. c ushr) here, 8 the mission sent to him is represented rather as a token of 
friendship and a pious intention to help ‘the patron of the Holy Cities’ to better 
guard and feed Mecca and Medina. As Iskandar Muda’s grandees directly state, 
although Aceh is not a tributary of Turkey, this help is most appropriate (Sabil 
1932: 3 )- 

Considering the idea of feeding the Holy Cities and Iskandar’s epic generos¬ 
ity, it is only natural that LS2 mentions not one but three ships loaded with 
presents: two with rice and one with pepper. And little wonder either, the 
author of LS2 does not explain the endless waiting and forced selling of 
the monarch’s gifts by the Ottoman officials’ denial of a royal audience to the 
envoys. Instead, as if redressing these (historically true) events which testify to 
disrespect, the author of LS2 narrates that the envoys, who had allegedly lost 
their way on the high seas, remained loyal to the will of Iskandar Muda and 
stubbornly sought the route to Istanbul for three years. During that time they 
were forced to eat all the rice and sell almost all the pepper to buy provisions. 
As to the Ottoman officials, they allegedly met the envoys respectfully upon 
arrival and immediately brought them before the sultan, who showed mercy to 


6 Meukuta Alam is another name for Sultan Iskandar Muda. 

7 For an historical background of the epic, see Cowan 1937:3-12; interestingly, just as in Hikayat 
Hang Tuah, Johor is sometimes called Malacca in this text, while the king of Johor is repre¬ 
sented as also the ruler of Malacca and Guha (=Goa), which reveals his associations with the 
Portuguese (Ibid.: 1-2). Contrary to Cowan, I do not think that these place-names appear for 
the sake of rhyme only. 

8 The Acehnese editor of Hikayat Sultan Aceh Marhum glosses usyur (Aceh, usd) as upeti, that 
is ‘tribute.’ In juridical texts in Arabic, the word ‘ushr, from which usyur originates, means 
‘one-tenth part, tithe.’ This usually implies a tax or toll (not necessarily equal to tithe) paid on 
arable lands and their products or on commercial goods (Sato 2012). 
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them and honor to Iskandar Muda. Having happily accepted a quart of pepper, 
he praised the envoys’ loyalty to their lord and, like in lsi, gave them the can¬ 
non Lada Secupak and a number of master workers. 9 

In LS2 these masters are represented as twelve strong men ( pahlawan ) who 
are experts in gun foundering and building. A detailed description of the 
Turkish pahiawcins at work and the impressive results of their labor in Aceh is 
another specific feature of LS2. Here are a few excerpts from this description: 

Twelve strong men equally sturdy [began] to quarry the coral rag, 
Peerless in power, the strong men quarried innumerable blocks of this 
stone [...]. 

After two years of incessant work, they finished the fortress and all the 
cannons, 

Whitewashed with lime, their fortress shone as if it was built from pure 
silver [...]. 

They also founded many cannons, having made them from both iron and 
copper, 

The row of cannons, different in size, stood like brothers younger and 
elder [...]. 

On top of the fortress cannons were arranged, placed on four sides of the 
stronghold, 

Greater cannons were placed in front, while [smaller] guns were to greet 
visitors [...]. 

They diverted the river to the royal compound and plastered both of the 
river banks, 

On each bank they made bathing-places and also pavilions for the royal 
clan [...]. 

They built the palace from the wood of teak, as neat and refined as a box 
for jewels, 

It was embellished with a pattern of hearts, like crocodile scales were the 
tiles of its roof. 

This palace, my lord, was exquisite indeed, with Chinese umbrellas on its 
rooftop, 

9 A variant of LS 2 can be found in the history of Aceh by Zainuddin (1961: 273 - 8 ). Zainuddin 
quotes all the above-mentioned details of the epic, only supplementing them by the name of 
the admiral who led the ships to Istanbul, Panglima Nyak Dum, and his genealogy, as well as 
a description of the route around Africa which the navigators took after they lost their way. 
As Zainuddin provides no reference, it remains unclear whether his story is an authentic 
variant of LS 2 or both the genealogy and the list of ports revealing an acquaintance with 
modern geography were added by himself. 
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Its golden spire glittered and shone, beams of its radiance reached the 
heavens [...]. 

The manmade mountain was also impressive; it was the favorite place of 
the king, 

A quadrangle in shape, this high-rising mountain was a good place for 
entertainments. 

The manmade mountain was high indeed, as high as the tallest coconut 
palm [...]. 

A flat spot on the top of the mountain was quite appropriate for the king’s 
throne, 

A matching staircase led to this spot, looking like a ladder of the mosque 

Pulpit [...]• 

Many small fortresses here and there stretched like a causeway through 
flooded fields, 

Crowds of people constantly visited a great mosque, square and spacious - 
The city was peaceful, its square glorious, population plentiful and port 
extensive. 

IMRAN 1991: 825-6 10 

However, the narrative of these pahlawans has an unexpected twist, which is 
probably related to a globally widespread motif of the great artist (or builder) 
who is executed by the king after creating a masterpiece, so that he may never 
reproduce it for anyone else. As the epic relates, having finished their marvellous 
work, the pahlawans became arrogant. They robbed merchants, beat up, maimed 
and oppressed inhabitants of Aceh and even showed disrespect to Iskandar 
Muda himself. All this caused a great commotion in the city. The storyteller says 
that in his secret letter given to the Acehnese envoys the Ottoman sultan warned 
about the possibility of this metamorphosis of the pahlawans and insisted upon 
their being killed as soon as their work was finished, in the end, despite the pahla¬ 
wans’ enormous strength, they were overwhelmed with the help of a ruse. 
Iskandar Muda ordered the pahlawans to dig a hole in a place allegedly rich in 
gold and then, as they worked deep down under the earth, the Acehnese filled up 
the hole with big stones under which the pahlawans perished. 

Surprisingly enough, this narrative (and even its mention of a royal letter) 
may contain a grain of truth and lean upon reminiscences of some actual con¬ 
flicts between the Turkish masters brought to Aceh by Liitfi and the Acehnese 
authorities. Alauddin al-Kahar’s letter of 1566 and Selim n’s reply to it seem to 


10 While translating this text, I leant upon Imran Teuku Abdullah’s translation of it into 
Indonesian (Ibid.: 826-7). 
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confirm the possibility of these conflicts. Otherwise, why should Alauddin 
write: ‘It is also requested that any servants who are sent here [with LutR] be 
ordered to enter into obedience to us once they arrive, and not oppose us [in 
anyway]’? (Casale 2005:70). And why should Selim 11 answer in his reply letter: 
‘I also inform you that the said admiral, canonneers and other soldiers, whether 
junior or senior, should obey your orders and work in your service [...]. Those 
who oppose your orders shall be punished by the admiral himself’? (Goksoy 
2on: 72). 

The above discussion of LSr and LS2 also helps us to clarify their dates. 
Proceeding from the absence of Iskandar Muda’s name in Lsr, its relative cor¬ 
respondence to historical reality and the use of it (or a similar text) in Hikayat 
Hang Tuah composed in the second half of the seventeenth century (see 
below), we can date this version to between the late sixteenth and the mid¬ 
seventeenth century. LS2, meanwhile, is the prologue to Hikayat Meukuta 
Alam/MalemDagang, the epic that G.WJ. Drewes (rg7g: 7) dates from the later 
part of the seventeenth century. Yet the fact that LS2 occurs only in two (in 
fact, three 11 ) of the sixteen extant manuscripts of this epic (Imran rggr: 80-8, 
g5, m2) 12 and its loose connection with the epic’s main plot allow us to ques¬ 
tion whether it was an integral part of the original Hikayat Meukuta Alam. LS2 
is, rather, a later interpolation in the epic, although it is difficult to ascertain 
when exactly it was interpolated. In any case, LSr seems to precede LS2. 

The author of Hikayat Aceh (Iskandar igs8, 2oor), composed between the 
r640s and r670s, 13 manages to find an especially original method to deal with 
the Acehnese grudge against Turkey. Although Hikayat Aceh includes a fairly 
long description of Alauddin al-Kahar’s reign (Iskandar rgs8: 85-go), the text 
reveals a splendid absence of both his mission to the Ottomans and the attack 
on Portuguese Malacca. The whole description is limited to hostile relations 
between Aceh and Johor, which are represented (ironically?) as a kind of 
essentially peaceful scandal within the noble family. 14 

As in LS2, the episode of the exchange of embassies refers to the era of 
Iskandar Muda. In Hikayat Aceh, however, this episode is part of a diptych 
intended to show the acknowledgment of Iskandar Muda, still a young prince, 
as a prospective peer of the greatest monarchs of the world and of Aceh as an 


11 For the third manuscript, see Cowan 1937:12-13. 

12 For the list of manuscripts of this epic, see also Voorhoeve 1994: 41-8. 

13 For a discussion of the date of Hikayat Aceh’s composition, see Braginsky 2006. 

14 In fact, having captured Johor in 1564 or 1565, Alauddin al-Kahar brought its sultan with 
his family to Aceh, had the sultan killed and later put his son on the throne of Johor as his 
puppet (see Tiele 1880:426; Winstedt 1992:24-25; Andaya 1975:24). 
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equal of their realms. The first half of the diptych narrates his recognition by 
the non-Muslim rulers of the East. The king of Siam sends two envoys to Aceh 
who are absolutely fascinated by the Acehnese prince’s strength, deftness and 
military skill and, having returned home, report on his merits to their lord. At 
his audience, the king of Siam tells of Iskandar Muda to the rulers of 
Cambodia, Chiengmai and Laos, and to the ambassadors of Champa and 
China. Astrologers predict that he will become a glorious sultan, the con¬ 
queror of a multitude of states. Thus, Iskandar Muda becomes famous in the 
East (Ibid.: 157-60). 

The second part of the diptych (Ibid.: 161-8), symmetrical to the first, nar¬ 
rates Iskandar Muda’s recognition in the Muslim West after he has ascended 
the throne of Aceh, and can be summarised as follows: 

Muhammad the sultan of Rum - that is, most probably the Ottoman sul¬ 
tan Mehmed 111 (1595-1603) - falls seriously ill. 15 He sends two envoys to 
Aceh, in order to ask Iskandar Muda for the only medicine that can cure 
him, a combination of camphor and oil (camphor and earth oils in the 
text). The envoys arrive in Yemen, the governor (pasha) of which, Mansur 
Halab, 16 makes arrangements for them to sail on to Aceh. As Iskandar 
Muda is engaged in a war against Deli at the time, 17 the envoys must wait 
for his return to the capital city. Having conquered Deli, Iskandar Muda 
returns and holds a magnificent reception for the envoys. On receiving 
the medicine, they set sail for Turkey, where they describe to Sultan 


15 This rather obscure sultan could become known in Aceh through pilgrims to the Holy 
Cities, whose number had considerably increased in the late sixteenth-seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. It is true that Mehmed in died a few years before Iskandar Muda’s enthronement, 
and yet, Iskandar Muda and all the historical figures mentioned in the episode at hand 
(Sibghat Allah, Syamsuddin al-Samatrani, Mansur Bi’llah) were his contemporaries. This 
seems to confirm the assumption that it is precisely Mehmed in who was implied in 
Hikayat Aceh. Another sultan Mehmed, that is Mehmed 11 the Conqueror (1444-1446 and 
again 1451-1481), albeit a much greater figure in the Ottoman history, not only lived too 
early, but also, to the best of my knowledge, was not mentioned in Malay pre-nineteenth 
century literature. 

16 There was no pasha named Mansur in the history of Yemen of the Turkish period (see 
Ansaldi 1933:151-6). At the time of the Deli war of 1612 mentioned below, Ja'far Pasha was 
the governor of Yemen. The chronicler seems to have confused him with another figure of 
Yemeni history, Mansur Bi’llah, the first imam of the Qasimi dynasty who from 1597 until 
his death in 1620 struggled against Ottoman rule in Yemen (Blackburn 1991: 436-7). 

17 Judging from the mention of this event that took place in 1612, the chronicler’s choice of 
Mehmed ill as Iskandar Muda’s contemporary was fairly unfortunate. Rather than seri¬ 
ously ill, in 1612 this sultan had already been dead for nine years. 
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Mehmed m the splendour of Aceh, its rich natural resources, its mosque 
second only to the Meccan al-Haram al-Sharif, and its great and glorious 
king. The envoys’ story impresses the sultan so much that at the audience 
he says that in the days of yore Allah gave the world two most powerful 
rulers: the prophet Sulayman (Solomon) and Iskandar Zulkarnain. Now, 
by His Will, there are two most powerful rulers in the world again: he, 
Sultan Mehmed m, in the West and Sultan Iskandar Muda in the East. It 
is precisely they who have firmly established the religion of Allah and His 
Prophet on the earth. Princes, viziers and pashas of the Arabs, Persians, 
Ajams and Mughals, who are present at the sultan’s audience, hear his 
words, and the name of Iskandar Muda becomes famous in the West. 
Thus, according to the entire diptych, his glory is spread all over the world. 

The second part of this episode, summarised below, is noteworthy, too, as it 
shows how this information was spread if not across the entire world, then at 
least across the Indian Ocean. 

On performing the hajj, the pasha of Yemen has a conversation with ‘the 
greatest ‘allm of his time,’ Sheikh Sibghat Allah, 18 and Sheikh Muhammad 
Mukarram, 19 as well as with a certain Sufi, named Ja'far, in the Mosque of 
the prophet Muhammad in Medina. At that time two merchants from 
Aceh, Haji Ahmad and Haji Abdullah, are also present in the mosque. 
Having learnt that they have just come from Aceh, Sheikh Sibghat Allah 
asks them to tell of their country. The merchants probably tell a story simi¬ 
lar to that of the envoys. In any event, the pasha of Yemen confirms that 
they tell the truth, since he has already heard this acount in the palace of 
the Ottoman sultan. Fascinated with the story, the sheikhs recite al-Fdtiha 
for the benefit of Iskandar Muda. The Acehnese merchants return home 
and report of what has happened in the mosque to Sheikh Syamsuddin. 20 
The Sufi Ja'far who has also arrived in Aceh confirms that their story is 
accurate. 

18 Sibghat Allah b. Ruh Allah (d. 1606 or 1607), a sheikh of the Shattariyya Sufi order and ‘the 
greatest ‘alim of his time’ indeed. He spent a greater part of his life in India, hut main¬ 
tained close relations with the Ottoman court and from 1605 until his death lived in 
Medina (Rizvi 1983,11: 329-331; Bruinessen 1995: 84-5). 

19 Could he be Muhammad b. Mukarram (1233-1311-12), the author of the famous dictionary 
of Arabic, Lisan al-'Arab (Fuck 1971:864)? Although he had nothing to do with the episode 
in question, his name may have been known in Aceh because of this dictionary. 

20 Syamsuddin al-Samatrani (d. 1630), a great mystic of Aceh, the Sufi master and political 
adviser of Iskandar Muda (see Nieuwenhuijze 1945; Ito Takeshi 1984:248-62; Riddell 2001: 
110-16). 
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The Turkish episode of Hlkayat Aceh, most flattering to Iskandar Muda, is 
multi-layered in its temporal aspect, of which layers the story of Alauddin al- 
Kahar’s embassy to Istanbul of 1566-1568 is the deepest. To achieve this flatter¬ 
ing effect or, in other words, to accomplish his political agenda, Iskandar 
Muda’s chronicler invented even a more ingenious trick than the authors of lsi 
and LS2. Instead of only redressing the history, he artfully turned the tables or, 
rather, ‘panegyrically reversed’ the entire situation. Now, instead of the sultan 
of Aceh appealing for help to the Ottoman sultan in a moment of great danger, 
it is the other way round: the Ottoman sultan seeks the assistance of the 
Acehnese monarch. The Acehnese ambassadors are not the ones doomed to a 
long wait for Suleyman the Magnificent’s return from the war in Hungary and 
Selim 1 i’s response to their plea, but their Turkish colleagues who must wait for 
Iskandar Muda to return from war in Deli and provide them with the sought- 
after object (even if medicine, not cannons). And - last but not least - while 
the Ottoman promises of massive military assistance largely remained no 
more than words, Iskandar Muda, according to the chronicler, did indeed res¬ 
cue the Ottoman sultan from death. Such is the chronicler’s response to the 
Acehnese grievances: his patron not only proves to be an equal of Mehmed 111 
in greatness and glory (which the latter allegedly acknowledged), but, in fact, 
he surpasses the Ottoman sultan in these royal merits. 


Hikayat Hang Tuah as a Palimpsest and a Fighter in the 
‘War of Books’ 

Hikayat Hang Tuah (henceforth mrr), one of the most popular pieces of tradi¬ 
tional Malay literature, 21 is a specimen of national heroic-historical epic, in 
which history is unfolded through a collective half-fictitious biography of its 
protagonists. These are Laksamana (admiral) Hang Tuah, the great warrior, dip¬ 
lomat and merchant, his four sworn brothers, the sultan of Malacca, the ben- 
dahara (chancellor, grand vizier) and various other characters. These figures, 
whose significance is illustrated with interconnected stories of their exploits, 
rises and falls, trials and tribulations, embody the changeable fortunes of the 
Malacca sultanate. The epic begins with Malacca’s early years and continues to 
describe its political apogee, the unexpected conquest of Malacca by the 


21 Studies of hht are numerous. For the earlier works including important researches by 
A. Teeuw, see Sutrisno (1983: 21-33) and the bibliography therein. A list of representative 
works of the 1970S-1990S can be found in Braginsky (2004: 489, n. 81) , to which recent 
publications by Harun Mat Piah et al. (2002: 232-46); Maier (2004: 35-108) and Koster 
(2007:207-62) should be added. 
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Portuguese in 1511 and its re-conquest in 1641 by the united forces of the Dutch 
and the sultanate of Johor, Malacca’s successor. The epic draws material from a 
substantial body of sources such as oral legends and traditions as well as writ¬ 
ten narratives ranging from Panji and Seri Rama tales to hiz and Sejarah 
Melayu, the mine of information from which hht borrowed, elaborated and 
embellished about twenty episodes. 22 Yet, as we shall see, the sources of hht’s 
Turkish episode are rather specific. 

The majority of students of Malay literature believe that in its final form in 
which it is known to us hht was composed by an anonymous author-editor in 
Johor in the mid-seventeenth century, not earlier than 1641 (the date of the 
re-capture of Malacca, which is the last event mentioned in hht ). 23 This does 
not exclude the possibility that some of its constituent parts existed prior to 
that time, probably in oral form. However, for different reasons, some schol¬ 
ars 24 are inclined to shift the date of composition of the entire work or of its 
later part, which, inter alia, includes the Turkish episode, closer to the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

Sharing this inclination, I would date hht after either 1679 or 1688 and not 
later than the 1710s. Elsewhere (Braginsky 1990: 399-403), I have tried to sub¬ 
stantiate a hypothesis that hht’s author not only had described the develop¬ 
ments which took place in the Malacca era, but, by means of the same narrative, 
had also alluded to events of the Johor era. Thus, his work is a kind of ‘palimp¬ 
sest,’ in which the author’s Malacca implies not only Malacca per se, but also 
Johor as if ‘shining’ through it. For instance, in the earlier part of the text we 
can hear an echo of the war between Johor and Jambi (which ended in 1679) 
and probably of the rise and fall of the famous Johorese laksamana Abd al- 
Jamil, who died in 1688. 25 The palimpsestic nature of hht allows us not only to 
cautiously suggest the date of its composition, 26 but also to better understand 


22 For hht episodes borrowed from Sejarah Melayu, see Iskandar (1995:302-5). 

23 Typical in this respect is a ‘minimal hypothesis’ hy Chambert-Loir (1994: 44) ‘[...] in Johor 
in the mid-seventeenth century (perhaps before 1641, hut somewhat retouched later) 
[•••]•’ 

24 These are, for instance, Parnickel (1962) who places the dates between 1641 and 1673; 
Kassim Ahmad (1968: xii) who attributes a part to after 1641; Sutrisno (1983:67) who dates 
it to after 1676; and Iskandar (1995: 299) who places it at the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury at the latest. 

25 Critical comments on this hypothesis hy Chambert-Loir (1994: 42-3 and note 6), which 
undoubtedly deserve consideration that may cause a correction and further substantia¬ 
tion of this hypothesis, can hardly discredit it as a whole, particularly with regard to the 
palimpsestic nature of certain parts of hht. 

26 Remarkably, all the datable historical figures and events of the Turkish episode, as well as 
the dates of its sources (dates of the Acehnese sultan Salehuddin and the Turkish official 
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its specific character, which is important for the definition of the Turkish epi¬ 
sode’s political agenda. 

The episode is incorporated into a long section of hht which tells of the 
Malaccan sultan’s embassies to China, Vijayanagar, Siam and Turkey, all led by 
Hang Tuah. These descriptions of diplomatic visits, just like Hikciyat Aceh’s 
story of the acknowledgement of Iskandar Muda’s royal power and grandeur 
by monarchs of East and West (Iskandar 2001:87-98), are intended to show the 
recognition of Malacca’s (read Johor’s) high standing in ‘global politics.’ 

As Teuku Iskandar (1970: 44) correctly remarks, the Johorese story of Hang 
Tuah’s mission is based on Acehnese sources. One of them, indeed, is Bustan, 
which provided the hht’s author with information on Alauddin al-Kahar’s 
embassy and a great number of descriptions, sometimes quoted verbatim in 
hht (see below). 27 However, Bustan could not have been his only source, since 
crucial motifs of the mission’s problems in Istanbul are absent from Bustan. 
The second source used by the hht’s author was lsi or a similar text. It is pre¬ 
cisely the constellation of its key motifs (with the exception of mawlud and 
vassalage) that make up the plot of hht’s Turkish episode. This constellation of 
motifs includes the following ones: 

• The mission’s ease of finding a place to stay. 

• The initial difficulties in being allowed into the sultan’s audience. 

• The envoys’ long wait in Istanbul. 

• The sultan’s accidental encounter with the envoys on the way from the 
mosque after the Friday prayer. 

• The immediate invitation of the envoys to the palace after this meeting. 

• The merciful reception of the envoys by the sultan and his compliance with 
their request. 


Ibrahim Khakan (=Khan), the Acehnese embassy to Turkey, Acehnese sources describing 
it, in particular Bustan, and the capture of Malacca by the Dutch and Johorese that closely 
follows the Turkish episode) originate from the mid-sixteenth to the seventeenth centu¬ 
ries, i.e. the epoch of Johor, not Malacca. The only exception is the figure of Ahmad, a son 
of Zayn al-Abidln, who, according to hht became the sharlf of Mecca in 886 ah (1482 
ad) ‘on the orders of the sultan of Rum’ (Kassim 1968:444). However, in 1482 the sharlf of 
Mecca could only he appointed by the Mamluk sultan of Egypt, not the sultan of Rum 
(Turkey). Even more importantly, the first Ahmad that can be found on the list of sharlfs 
occupied this position in 1628-1629. There is no ibn Zayn al-Abidin on the list at all, the 
closest approximation is Ahmad b. Zayd, the sharlf in 1684-1688 (see Historyflies 2013). 

27 E.U. Kratz (1974) shows that Bustan, especially its description of Iskandar Thani’s reign, 
was known in Johor in the mid-eighteenth century. However, as hht reveals, it was 
known there about a century earlier. 
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Alongside these motifs, hht’s author may have also known at least two epi¬ 
sodes from LS2: those about how the Aceh envoys lost their way in the ocean 
and wandered about for two years and how, after their arrival in Istanbul, the 
sultan received them without delay. 

Finally, as the following passages of this section will show, the author most 
probably used some oral information about Turkey to supplement his Turkish 
episode. The effectiveness of this channel is confirmed by Hlkayat Aceh's 
account of how, through word of mouth, events in Istanbul quickly became 
known in Aceh (Iskandar 2001: 97-8). Another example is a remark by the 
author of Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul that a Turkish gen¬ 
tleman, Ahmed Efendi, had told him anecdotes of the Crimean War while he 
was in Penang in 1877 (the same year that the war began). 28 

With all this background knowledge of hht in mind, we can at last address 
the political agenda of its author. 

The very fact that hht’s Turkish episode is composed on the basis of events 
from the history of Aceh, the major belligerent rival of Johor for more than a 
century, may allude to the polemical nature of the agenda of hht’s author. 
There were serious political reasons for these polemics. 

In the early Acehnese era, until the end of the sultan Salehuddin’s reign 
( 1 53 0 _1 539 )> Johor-Aceh relations were largely peaceful. However, after Sultan 
Alauddin al-Kahar deposed his brother Salehuddin, these relations became 
openly hostile. The Acehnese repeatedly attacked and destroyed the capitals 
of Johor. In 1564 (under Alauddin al-Kahar) and in 1613 (under Iskandar Muda) 
the Acehnese even succeeded in capturing the sultans of Johor together with 
their families and almost the entire court, and in appointing puppet-rulers in 
Johor and its dependencies. Johor’s attempts to retaliate remained on the 
whole unsuccessful until the reign of Iskandar Thani (1636-1641). In 1640 
Iskandar Thani made a grave political mistake when he refused to enter the 
coalition of the Dutch and the Johorese against Portuguese Malacca. Iskandar 
Thani spurned the alliance because he had been greatly affronted by the Dutch 
treatment of Johor as a political entity equal to Aceh; in Iskandar Thani’s view 
Johor remained a vassal of Aceh, when in fact at the time it was an indepen¬ 
dent state. In 1641 the coalition seized Malacca, which, despite innumerable 
attempts, Aceh had never managed to accomplish, and the Johorese ascribed 
the major role in this victory to themselves. 

This was ‘a demarcation line’ in the history of Johor. Since that moment, the 
gradually weakening kingdom of Aceh ceased to be a threat to Johor, which in 


28 For Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul and anecdotes in question, see 
Chapter 5 of this book. 
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the second half of the seventeenth century re-established its relations with 
China and India (two of HangTuah’s ambassadorial destinations!) and restored 
its suzerainty over Pahang which had been violated by Aceh. Finally, in the 
1670S-1680S Johor reached the apogee of its glory, overshadowing Aceh as a 
commercial, political and military power (see Andaya 1975:23-7,127-65; Sher 
Banu 2010:307-13). 

The author of hht did not, of course, challenge the actual history of these 
events, but he did upset their reflection in the mirror of Acehnese texts, both 
read and heard. His polemic, therefore, took the form of a ‘war of books,’ so 
typical of traditional Malay literature (which is indeed not alone in that 
regard). 29 The story of Hang Tuah’s voyage to Istanbul in hht includes all the 
motifs of Acehnese narratives brought forth by Alauddin al-Kahar’s embassies. 
Like them, hht begins with the departure of a diplomatic mission to Turkey to 
obtain cannons, and proceeds to the long wait for the Ottoman sultan’s audi¬ 
ence, to the audience itself and to the final success of the mission. And yet, 
despite the motifs being essentially the same, ////r’s author skillfully trans¬ 
formed them to adapt to the requirements of his own political agenda. 

Thus, ////r’s author pursued the following goals: 

■ To appropriate the Acehnese mission to Turkey and to present Malacca 
(read Johor) as the first country of the Malay world to have sent an embassy 
to that greatest of all Muslim Empires. 

■ To minimise the effect of Portuguese domination over Malacca. 

■ To represent Hang Tuah’s embassy as a complete success, in which no 
humiliation was involved. 

• To argue that, just as the Malaccan/Johorese embassy was superior to Aceh’s 
on all scores, Malacca/Johor surpasses Aceh in might and greatness - this was 
the overarching objective of his political agenda. 

The Turkish episode in hht begins with the voyage of Hang Tuah’s embassy to 
Aceh, at a time when the sultan Salehuddin is said to be on the throne. This can 
imply two things. First, that the Malaccan/Johorese ambassadorial fleet came 
to Aceh in an era of relatively peaceful relations between the two states. 
Second, that the Malaccan/Johorese embassy to Istanbul preceded that of 
Alauddin al-Kahar. As the major source of this episode is Bustdn, in which the 
reigns of both sultans are provided with dates, the author of hht could hardly 
fail to have known the sequence of their reigns and his choice of the Salehuddin 


29 For an interesting phenomenon of the Malay literary ‘war of books,' see Braginsky 2004: 
124-6, 411-13. 
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era (corresponding to that of Johor, not Malacca!) was most probably deliber¬ 
ate. This choice allowed him to present the Malaccans/Johorese, not the 
Acehnese, as the first who sent envoys to Turkey. 

As to the Portuguese, it does not seem far-fetched to assume that their 
‘splendid absence’ in our Acehnese texts of the second half of the seventeenth 
century can be explained by a virtual taboo on their mention, resulting from a 
chain of humiliating circumstances. This chain begins with the failure of 
Alauddin al-Kahar’s attacks against the Portuguese caused by insufficient sup¬ 
port from Turkey, because the fleet promised to the Acehnese embassy never 
appeared on the Acehnese roadstead, and because the Ottoman Empire lost 
interest in operations in the Indian Ocean too quickly. The chain continues 
with the disgraceful defeat of fskandar Muda’s attack of 1629, when Malacca’s 
Portuguese garrison of some 500 soldiers destroyed 19 000 of his men and all 
their ships (Boxer 1964). And it concludes when, in 1641, fskandar Thani missed 
the last opportunity to triumph over the Portuguese, having refused to join 
forces with those of the Dutch and Johorese. In such a context, it was really a 
better option to feign complete ignorance of the Portuguese. Moreover, pre¬ 
cisely in the second half of the seventeenth century when hht was written, 
fskandar Thani’s widow and fskandar Muda’s daughter, Sultana Taj al-Alam 
Alam Sahatuddin Syah (1641-1575), and popular Acehnese storytellers made 
great efforts to glorify the memory of her father (Braginsky 2006:454-5). 

Johor, on the contrary, despite similar problems with the same Portuguese 
enemy in the past (conveniently ‘forgotten’ in hht), had finally defeated the 
Portuguese by the late seventeenth century, which somehow redressed its old 
humiliations. More importantly, it was hardly possible for the Johorese to for¬ 
get the Portuguese who had captured Malacca, their ancestral home. This loss 
was always bitterly lamented by Johor and described as a tragedy in the 
Malaccan/Johorese chronicle Sejarah Melayu, the main source of hut’s author. 
All this forced hht’s author to reject the strategy of treating the Portuguese as 
taboo. 

ft is true that in hht’s Turkish episode Portugal figures only in the list of 
countries which Hang Tuah allegedly visited (and even this probably in the 
manuscript of Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka only; Khalid 1967: 468). However, 
the Turkish episode begins right after the last of Hang Tuah’s many victorious 
battles with the Portuguese, the battle which directly threatened Malacca and 
in which he was badly wounded (Ibid.: 428-35). Thus, from the outset, the 
reader cannot fail to understand upon whom the cannons, for which Hang 
Tuah was sent to Istanbul, are intended to fire in defence of Malacca. Yet, hav¬ 
ing retained the Portuguese in his text, the author found a purely literary 
method of dealing with their humiliating presence. Normally, episodes in hht 
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are fairly long, but the episode dealing with the Portuguese is completely dif¬ 
ferent. On one page (of hht’s almost 500 pages) we learn that Putri Gunung 
Ledang has established herself as the queen of Malacca. On two following 
pages the Portuguese, with the help of a trick, capture Malacca, from which 
God Almighty turned His face. On only the third page the Johorese have made 
an agreement with the Dutch and by the fourth page they have recaptured 
Malacca (Kassim 1968:486-90). Thus, by drastically speeding up the rhythm of 
narration, the author ‘leaves out’ 130 years of Portuguese rule in Malacca or, 
rather, ‘compresses’ those years into insignificance. After the Johorese victory 
of 1641, he obviously considered himself entitled to do so. 

Needless to say, hht’s author could not tolerate the motifs of poverty and 
misery from lsi, in which the embassy spent two years in Istanbul, hoping for 
the sultan’s audience. He equally rejected the LS2 motif of the embassy’s dis¬ 
graceful loss of its way and consumption of almost the entire gift to the Turkish 
sultan during their wanderings (LS2 ). But he did not fail to notice the potential 
of the motif of wandering, which he transformed in an ingenious manner. 
According to hht’s author, Hang Tuah’s embassy never lost its way (indeed 
how could it, being led by the great admiral himself?). However, Hang Tuah 
piously decided to use the infrequent voyage to Turkey as an opportunity for 
performing his hajj to Mecca and Medina and, in addition, for visiting Egypt to 
buy cannons there, just in case. This inventive explanation constitutes only the 
first half of the author’s interpretation of the embassy’s long absence. The sec¬ 
ond half of it is even cleverer. 

According to hht, when the Malaccan/Johorese mission with its twenty 
chief grandees finally arrives in Istanbul, Hang Tuah is greeted first by the 
harbour-master ( shahbandar) and afterwards by Ibrahim K[h]akan (Khan), 
one of the highest Turkish officials. Ibrahim Khan (Tur. Ibrahim Khan) adopts 
Hang Tuah as his son and provides the embassy with a mansion, in which the 
Malays enjoy luxurious existence. Remarkably, Ibrahim Khan is a real histori¬ 
cal figure of the first decades of the seventeenth century (he died in 1622) and 
the governor of several Ottoman provinces in different years (Mordtmann 1971: 
307). hht’s description of his grandeur and opulence (Kassim 1968:461-2) cor¬ 
responds quite well to this noble rank. In addition, Ibrahim Khan was a son of 
Sokollu Mehmed, the architect of the Ottoman’s anti-Portuguese policies in 
the Indian Ocean (Casale 2005:58-9). Therefore, his representation in the hht 
as the main supporter of the Malaccan/Johorese cause and Hang Tuah’s patron 
may have somehow echoed the stance of his father in the Acehnese-Turkish 
negotiations. Unsurprisingly, Ibrahim Khan strives to arrange for his ‘son’ an 
audience with the sultan. The attitude towards Hang Tuah’s request for an 
audience shown by ‘a vizier closest to the sultan’ (Kassim 1968:468), that is, the 
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grand-vizier himself, was also depicted as rather positive. Nevertheless, even 
they considered this audience to be completely impossible. 

Here we face the most ingenious device of hht’s author, who states (falsely) 
that the strict diplomatic protocol (‘ adcit ) of the Ottomans prohibits foreign 
ambassadors from appearing in person before the sultan. Instead, they must 
be content with a reception by his four viziers, who, in their turn, will deliver 
their monarchs’ missives to the sultan (Kassim 1968: 460-1, 469). This, in fact, 
is the second half of the explanation for why Hang Tuah’s mission took so long. 
The reason given is that he had to search for a way to circumvent this prohibi¬ 
tion for almost a year. However, as soon as the sultan chances to see Hang 
Tuah, he is so captivated by the Malaccan/Johorese ambassador’s valour and 
good looks, refined manners and humility, eloquence in Turkish and loyalty to 
his king (Ibid.: 470, 472-3) that an incredible order to break the protocol and 
invite him to an audience is issued in no time (Ibid.: 471). 

Finally, hht describes the sultan’s affection for the Malaccan/Johorese 
ambassador - a symbolic representative of his country and king - as becoming 
so great that Hang Tuah receives even more than that for which he originally 
asked (and which the Acehnese received neither in reality nor in their narra¬ 
tives). He gets not only as many cannons as he desires (according to the author, 
eight hundred), but also priceless gifts for his royal master, including the skull¬ 
cap and turban from the head of the Ottoman sultan, the caliph of the faithful 
(Ibid.: 474). 

To conclude this account of the political agenda of hht’s author, Hang 
Tuah’s imaginary embassy to Turkey is presented in hht not only as the first 
in the history of the Malay world, but also as much more successful than the 
real Acehnese mission on every score, hht’s author did everything in his 
power to find felicitous solutions for everything that posed a threat to his 
political agenda, especially for the embassy’s humiliatingly long stay abroad. 
His narrative is constructed in such a manner that no sign of humiliation is 
detectable at any stage. For what humiliation can there be in either perform¬ 
ing the kajj, or in a successful visit to Egypt, or in an unbreakable diplomatic 
protocol being broken only once for the Malaccan/Johorese envoy alone? 
From now on Malacca/Johor is recognised as a great power across the entire 
political space from China to Turkey. In the person of the author’s hero, Hang 
Tuah the ambassador, Malacca/Johor is shown more respect and given more 
support and assistance than Aceh managed to muster through its mission. 
Therefore, Malacca/Johor succeeds in excelling Aceh in glory and might, at 
least symbolically. Thus the overarching goal of the author’s political agenda 
is achieved. 
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Why the eight hundred cannons brought by Hang Tuah and arranged around 
Malacca in concentric circles failed to defend the city against the fire of similar 
circles of Portuguese guns is a totally different issue, which involves the arro¬ 
gance and insanity of humans, the wrath of God and the reign of a woman. 30 

Istanbul Clad in Acehnese Garb: the City and the Sultan 
The Turkish episode of hht is interesting not only for its author’s political 
agenda fulfillled by means of the palimpsestic manner of his narrative and 
ingenious reinterpretations of Aceh sources. No less fascinating are his descrip¬ 
tions of Istanbul and the Ottoman sultan, for which the author chose a grand, 
imperial literary style also developed in Aceh (see below). Among hht’s many 
depictions of Istanbul, an extensive story of the city that Ibrahim Khan told to 
Hang Tuah over the course of two days is particularly stimulating. Here is an 
excerpt from his first day’s narration, which is divided into three sections for 
the sake of convenience: 31 

[1] As to the city of Rum, which is called Istanbul, it is encircled by seven 
[concentric] tiers of walls and by seven tiers of moats. There are six great 
gates [in the walls] arranged [at equal distances]. If you enter the sunrise 
[eastern] gate and walk to exit from the sunset [western] gate, this will 
take three months, and the distance from the earthward [southern] gate 
to the seaward [northern 32 ] gate is the same. And if [you wish] to walk 
around the city, it will take twelve months. So vast it is! Each of the seven 
tiers of the city’s walls is different from the others: one tier is constructed 
of black stone, another of yellow stone, yet another of green stone; there 
are walls built of copper, and damasked steel, and undamasked steel, and 
lead, and tin, while one tier of the walls is made of green emeralds [and 
jewels] of yellow and red colors, which shimmer and gleam, reflecting 
the sunlight. And each gate also differs in appearance from the others. 33 


30 For a stimulating interpretation of this story, see Koster (2007:246-56). My reading of this 
story (Braginsky 2004: 475-6), which Koster considers to be different, is, rather, comple¬ 
mentary to his. 

31 The rendering of excerpts from hht follows the Kassim Ahmad edition with minor 
amendments in text, and consequently, translation, based on a comparison with the edi¬ 
tion of Balai Pustaka. 

32 If the seaward direction means northward (Wilkinson 1932, 11: 28), the opposite, earth¬ 
ward (lit. headstream) direction means southward. 

33 Cf. Hikayat Indraputra, translation: ‘The palace was encircled by seven [concentric] tiers of 
the trellised-fence [...]. [The first tier] of the palace's fence was made of damasked steel, and 
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[2] In the middle of the city there is a lake [lit. inner sea] as vast as a 
high sea: when an elephant stands on its opposite shore, you cannot see 
it [from your shore]. And all kinds and sorts of fish have been released to 
inhabit this lake. Besides, a very high island always shrouded in mist rises 
within the lake. A great variety of plants, and flowers, and fruits grow on 
this island, so that, when the sultan [lit. king] wishes to enjoy himself, it 
is precisely there to which he sets off for entertainment. On the shore of 
the lake, an expansive forest has been made for him, into which a multi¬ 
tude of wild beasts has been released. And when His Majesty desires to go 
hunting, he departs for this forest. 

[3] Besides, on the eastern shore of the lake, a bustan, that is, a garden of 
unspeakable beauty, has been made for him, which stretches for four thou¬ 
sands fathoms. And various flowers and most diverse fruit-trees have been 
planted in that bustan, which His Majesty calls the Park of Ecstasies [...]. 34 

KASSIM 1968: 455-6 

A remarkable feature of this story is that each section thereof has an obvious 
prototype in Malay literature. Section 1 is a free paraphrase of the description 
of a princess’s palace from Hikayat Indraputra (see above, footnote 33), while 
the prototypes of the two following sections are the portrayal of Bija Negara 
(Vijayanagar) and the garden of Acehnese sultans from, respectively, Sejarah 
Melayu (Chambert-Loir 1994:56) and Bustan (Iskandar 1970:44). 35 Needless to 
say, one can hardly expect much realism from the description of Istanbul based 
on excerpts from such sources. And yet, the manner of selection and amend¬ 
ment of these excerpts, of their adjustment to each other and overall arrange¬ 
ment, seems to show that hht’s author had some idea of Istanbul’s layout and 


the gate in it was overlaid with patterned gold of most beautiful work. [...] The second tier 
of the trellised-fence was made of copper, while its gate of pure [lit. twenty-four carat] gold 
[revealed] exquisite craftsmanship. [...] The third tier of the trellised-fence was made of tin. 
[...] The fourth tier of the trellised-fence was made of silver, while its gate of pure gold was 
embellished with carvings and fretworks. [...] The fifth tier of the trellised-fence was made 
of an alloy of copper and gold, while its gate was of pure gold. The sixth tier of the trellised- 
fence was made of silver in a framework of gold, while its gate of pure gold was inset with 
lapis lazuli. [...] The seventh tier of the trellised-fence was made of red gold, while its gate 
of pure gold was inlaid with green emeralds’ (Mulyadi and Braginsky 2007:34,46-8). 

34 Only the first lines of this long description that occupies five pages (pp. 456-60) in Kassim 
Ahmad’s edition of hht are quoted here. 

35 These descriptions can be found in Winstedt (1938b: 50); Simatupang and Teeuw (1958); 
Iskandar (1966: 48-52); Jelani (2004: 356-61). Incidentally, the same portrayal of Bija 
Negara also occurs in the Malaccan chapter of Bustan. 
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major landmarks. Consequently, striving to express this idea, he used the 
excerpts like mosaic or jigsaw pieces which, having fallen into place, produce a 
picture. Moreover, the excerpts’ highly conventional and generalized literary 
style which blurs the contours of realistic details further facilitated the expres¬ 
sion of the author’s idea, or mental picture, of the city. 

All exaggerations aside, we can notice that section 1 that tells of the walls of 
Istanbul is well applicable to its walled western or European part. 36 It is true 
that here and there the walls of Istanbul were constructed in two or three more 
or less parallel rows, but it is impossible to speak about several layers of its 
walls as a whole. However, the palaces of Istanbul did have several walls, which, 
even if not concentric in the proper sense of the word, enclosed courtyards 
placed one inside the other. The major royal Topkapi Palace situated in the 
western part of the city had five walls of this kind (including a corresponding 
section of the city-wall) and as such is represented on old maps of the six¬ 
teenth to seventeenth centuries. 37 Considering that the author’s source, 
HikayatIndraputra, did describe the palace, a confusion of ‘concentric’ palace- 
walls with the city-walls cannot be excluded. 

Section 2, which in fact is only the second half of Bija Negara’s portrayal (the 
first half telling of its walls is replaced by the above paraphrase), depicts a lake 
or inland sea ( tasik ) inside Istanbul as vast as a high sea. It also describes an 
island with a garden in this lake-sea and an artificial forest on the other (?) shore 
full of wild animals where the king enjoys hunting. One can assume that the vast 
lake-sea is the Bosphorus (probably including a segment of the Sea of Marmara) 
that divides Istanbul into its western and eastern (or Asian) part. If this is true 
and if the above-mentioned walled space is not so much the entire western part 
of the city as the Topkapi Palace (see Fig.1.1, p.64), the hunting area on the shore 
can be located in the eastern part of Istanbul. There, behind the palace-garden 
complex of Uskiidar (Scutari) and other royal parks, which ‘served as annexes to 
the Topkapi Palace,’ there lay hunting grounds ‘stocked with game’ ready to be 
chased by sultans. For this purpose they frequently crossed the Bosphorus in 
their red imperial barges-ca/que (see Fig.1.3, p. 64; Necipoglu 1997:34,37,38). 


36 The number of portrayals of Istanbul in the Ottoman era is legion. For the city's general 
layout represented below I used works by Lewis (1968: 127-8); inalcik (1978: 227-35); 
Necipoglu (1997: 32-43), and for additional details the information of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century authors Ramberti (Lybyer 1913: 239-44, 253-6); Hierosolimitano 
(Hierosolimitano 2001); Evliya (Jlelebi (Hammer 1834, 1846); Grimston, Gainsford and 
Sandys (Temple 1907:183-98). 

37 See, for instance, the maps of Munster (1550), Braun and Hogenberg (1572), Camocio 
(1572), Pinargenti (1573), De Beauvau (1615) (Maps of Istanbul 2013). 
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figure l Fragment of a map of Istanbul in the first half of the sixteenth century (Braun and 
Hogenberg 1572). 1. Topkapi palace. 2. The islet with the Tower of Leander. 3. Part 
of the area of the Uskiidar palace and gardens. 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF ISRAEL, SHAPELL FAMILY DIGITIZATION 
PROJECT AND THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM, DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY - HISTORIC CITIES RESEARCH PROJECT. 

In the Bosphorus, between the Topkapi Palace and the Uskiidar Palace, old 
cartographers also placed a small island with the high Maiden’s or Leander’s 
Tower upon it, associated with a romantic legend (see Fig.1.2; Necipoglu 1997: 
56, Fig. 6b). 38 Although, in contrast to the Malay description, there is no garden 
around this insular tower, there is one nearby, around another tower on a 
promontory of the eastern shore, namely the spacious Lighthouse Garden 
(Necipoglu 1997: 38-9, 56, Fig. 6b). Is this one more confusion of the author, 
which prevented him from amending his source? 

Be that as it may, he did make two important amendments in section 3. 
Describing the garden of Ottoman sultans, he inserted the phrase ‘on the 
eastern side of the lake-sea’ lacking in his Acehnese original. This directly 
points to the above-mentioned royal parks in the eastern part of Istanbul and 
confirms our assumption that in section 2 the author also implied the ‘other 
side’ of the Bosphorus, since both hunting grounds and major parks were 


38 For this island and the tower, see also Hierosolimitano (2001: 27,104). 
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located there. In addition, he increased four times (from 1000 to 4000 depa 39 ) 
the length of the Acehnese royal garden to transform it into one worthy of 
the Ottomans. The author’s idea of using Bustaris portrayal of the Acehnese 
garden for a representation of the Uskiidar garden (or rather, gardens), its 
Turkish counterpart, was also felicitous. Both were surrounded by walls with 
beautiful gates, both stretched along the water (in Aceh along the river, in 
Istanbul along the Bosphorus), both were arranged asymmetrically and 
embellished with pavilions, kiosks and fountains of every sort and kind (in 
the Acehnese park, these were infrequently constructed by Turkish masters), 
both were planted with innumerable varieties of flowers, fruit trees and veg¬ 
etables (Iskandar 1966:48-52; cf. Necipoglu 1997:35-7). 

Needless to say, in generalized portrayals emphasizing their grandeur and 
resplendence the two gardens revealed much more similarity than they did in 
reality, and therefore, the Acehnese garden fitted in well with the mental pic¬ 
ture of Istanbul held by hht’s author. Incidentally, contemporaneous European 
descriptions of Istanbul and its gardens, although made by eyewitnesses and 
undeniably more realistic, were not exactly photographic either. As we shall 
see, sometimes they shared that generalizing style to which our author (and 
Malay literature as a whole) so readily resorted and which helped him to make 
good use of excerpts from Acehnese sources. 

Returning to the text of hht, on the second day of his narrative to Hang 
Tuah, Ibrahim Khan passes from the depiction of Istanbul’s overall layout, to 
the enumeration of the incalculable buildings and constructions of religious, 
social and economic purport with which this layout is filled. 

And Ibrahim K[h]akan said: ‘O my child Laksamana, verily Rum [=Istanbul] 
is an enormous city. The number of mosques in the city of Istanbul amounts 
to ten thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and the number of pagan 
temples in this city amounts to one thousand two hundred and twenty. At 
[each] city-gate there are two wells, one before and one behind it, and the 
same number of almshouses for the poor. As to the total number of alms¬ 
houses in the city, there are four hundred and thirteen of them. The number 
of Muslim markets is six hundred and fifty, while that of the markets of the 
infidels is three hundred and twenty-five. And six hundred and sixty-eight 
rivers [ending with] their estuaries flow through the city. The number of 
storehouses full of gold is seven hundred and sixty, while of those full of sil¬ 
ver one thousand thirty. Besides, [in Istanbul] there are many thousands of 


39 Depa, ‘the span of the outstretched arms,’ one fathom which is equal to 6 feet or 1.8 metre 
(Wilkinson 1932,1:273). 
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storehouses with goods of every description, such as tin, copper and many 
other amazing things and fabrics: 40 precious camlet, fine scarlet broadcloth 
and figured silk, velvet, and carpets, and kilims, and embroidered [cloths].’ 

KASSIM 1968: 461 

This description, which is full of numerals (no matter how exaggerated), is 
rather uncommon for Malay literature. On the other hand, sixteenth and sev¬ 
enteenth century accounts of Istanbul, both European and Turkish, abound in 
long registers or catalogues quoting the number of all possible objects in the 
city (population, fortifications, buildings, guilds of traders and craftsmen, 
storehouses, commodities, and so on). In some cases they refer to oral sources 
(see e.g. Lewis 1968:102-3), in the others to written documents. Evliya (Jelebi, 
for instance, mentions the Istanbul ‘catalogue’ of this kind compiled for Selim 
11 by Zekeriya Efendi. He also tells of Sultan Murad iv’s order of 1638 that 
everything in the city, especially the number and assets of its guilds, should be 
‘re-catalogued’ in minute detail, considering changes that took place since the 
time of Selim 11 (Hammer 1846,1-2:100-3). 

A small excerpt from this voluminous catalogue quoted below is not dis¬ 
similar with Ibrahim Khan’s ‘register’ in terms of types of listed items and, 
though with one exception, their sequence: mosques and temples (or the 
Muslim and non-Muslim quarters that were normally focused on them, see 
Inalcik 1978: 234), almshouses, markets, conduits and waterworks, and finally 
storehouses. However, here the similarity ends as, in his glorification of 
Istanbul, Ibrahim Khan (or rather, hht’s author) not only resorts to astronomi¬ 
cal numbers, but also gives preference to precious things (especially describing 
storehouses) or things unusual for his Malay listeners. Here is the similar 
excerpt from Evliya Qelebi’s catalogue: 

Great mosques of the Sultans, 74. Great mosques of the Viziers, 1,985. Small 
mosques of the town-quarters, 6,990. Other mosques great and small, 6,665. 
Dining establishments for the poor [almshouses in hht ], 19. [...] Quarters 
of Moslims, 990. Quarters of Greeks, 354. Quarters of Jews, 657. Quarters of 
Franks, 17. Quarters of Armenians, 27. [...] Fountains public and private, 
9,995. Water-pipes, 989. Establishments for distributing water, 200. [...] 
Wells, 60,000. Cisterns, 55. Magazines of water, 3,000. Covered markets, 3. 
[...] Repository for silk, 1. [...] Repository for gold-wire, 1 [...] Magazine of 
cloth, 1. [...] Houses for silverware, 10. 

HAMMER 1846, 1-2: 103-4 


40 The list of fabrics is taken from Hikajat Hang Toeah (1948:268). Kassim Ahmad’s text adds 
to these fabrics unidentifiable jim, asteranji and sanjini (instead of suji). 
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Remarkably a comparison of this excerpt with that of hht helps us to clarify 
Ibrahim Khan’s enigmatic mention of Istanbul’s innumerable rivers or flows 
and their estuaries. This apparently is a misinterpretation of water conduits 
and diverse reservoirs for water listed among other things by Evliya (Jelebi. In 
addition, Ibrahim Khan’s description of the almshouses located near the city 
gates may also have some realistic background. The area near the walls, which 
was built up relatively late, could have remained a kind of refuge for the poor 
for a long time. Probably precisely for this reason all the regions of Istanbul 
adjoining the walls (although they are not alone in this characteristic) had 
almshouses (see inalcik 1978: 230-1). Needless to say, one can hardly suspect 
the author of hht of reading registers similar to Evliya (jclebi's. And yet, as I 
have noted, information of this kind circulated orally and became accessible 
through conversation. Hlkayat Aceh shows how, via Haramayn and Yemen, dis¬ 
cussions in Turkey reached the Malay world, while both Hlkayat Aceh, and hht 
reveal how these discussions may have been reworked there. 

The sultan’s council (divan), also described in hht, was the most important 
institution of the Ottoman Empire. The major functions of the divan, which in 
the second half of Suleyman the Magnificent’s reign (1546-1566) actually con¬ 
sisted of four viziers, 41 included the resolution of disputes and adjudication of 
grievances. Their number was usually so great that sessions of the divan fre¬ 
quently dragged on for a long time. Normally the sultan did not participate in 
the divan’s meetings. However, after the meeting was finished, the viziers came 
before him and the grand vizier reported the major cases and discussions of the 
day (Lewis 1968: 83-4; Inrber 2009:141-63). All these real features of the struc¬ 
ture and functioning of the divan are reflected in hht, even if they are shown 
through the actions of its members, not through explanations (Kassim 1968: 
463, 46s). 42 Remarkably, hut’s author, albeit indirectly, mentions the grand 
vizier, too, calling him ‘the vizier closest to the sultan.’ We cannot exclude that 
a mention of this figure, who is sympathetic to Hang Tuah but unsure whether 
he will succeed in arranging his audience with the sultan (Ibid.: 468-9), is yet 
again reminiscent of the grand vizier Sokollu Mehmed, the supporter of the 
Acehnese cause, represented in hht as the Malaccan/Johorese cause. 

However, the major character who determined the fate of Hang Tuah’s 
embassy was indeed the Ottoman sultan, of whom lints author has much to say: 


41 It was precisely in this period, from 1562 to 1566, that the episode with the Aceh embassy 
to Istanbul took place, and although in 1566 Selim 11 increased the number of viziers from 
four to five, the former number was apparently preserved in the memory of the Malays; in 
the course of time the number of viziers was further increased: in 1570 to seven and in 
1642 to eleven (Imber 2009:145-6). 

42 This episode is represented more clearly in hht’s edition of Balai Pustaka (Hikajat Hang 
Toeah 1948:270-1,273). 
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After that, His Majesty used to sit in the garden with people of his house¬ 
hold and religious scholars of the highest rank and knowledge and to 
embroider skullcaps. And the sultan fed and dressed himself and his 
wives and children on the earnings from the skullcaps and flowers from 
his garden, which were sold for him daily. Such was his habit. 

When a festival or a day of assembly came, His Majesty used to ascend 
to his palace and was seated in state there. Afterwards, he descended to a 
pavilion in the Park of Ecstasies. As to the pavilion, all its furnishings 
were made of gold, and golden alloy, and lapis lazuli, and silver inlaid 
with gold and jewels of exquisite craftsmanship. There were many car¬ 
pets with golden patterns [in the pavilion], of which one was placed atop 
of it. And [the pavilion] was surmounted by a golden spire rising from the 
‘wheel’ [on the roof], which was set with gems of all sorts and small and 
large diamonds and embellished with strings of jewels fitting each other. 
And eight round gold-brocaded and silver-brocaded pillows inlaid with 
gems of every description and fringed with strings of matching jewels 
were spread out on the carpets and floor coverings [of the pavilion]. 

[And yet], when at night or in the daytime the sultan wished to have his 
royal slumber, he usually descended [from the palace] and set off to a cer¬ 
tain tent, and in that tent he took his rest. As to the tent, its roof was made 
of date-palm leaves and, instead of mats, its floor was covered with gravel, 
and on that gravel His Majesty slumbered. Such was his invariable custom. 

KASSIM 1968: 463-64 

There are several interesting points in this description which is so astonishing 
at first sight. One of them is the statement that the sultan earned his and his 
family’s living by embroidering skullcaps and selling flowers. Incredibly, this 
statement is not at all as fanciful as it might first seem. First and foremost, it is 
intended to emphasize the sultan’s imitation of the behaviour of the righteous 
caliphs, befitting him as the present-day caliph of the Muslims. For instance, 
the caliph ‘Umar earned his ‘permitted’ ( halaL ) income by the craft of stonecut¬ 
ting. As we read in Bustan, ‘in the daytime ‘Umar cut stones and sold them, 
thus providing for his family’ (Jelani 2008: 23). 43 The same imitation is con¬ 
firmed by the description of the sultan sleeping on gravel in the tent roofed by 
date-palm leaves. This strange tent roof and its other details originate from a 
combination of two other Bustan stories about the caliph ‘Umar (Ibid.: 25-6,31), 


43 A detailed story of ‘Umar’s work as a stonecutter we find in Taj ai-salatln (Roorda van 
Eysinga 1827:56-7); the same book also tells of the ideal king-prophets Da’ud (David) and 
Sulayman, of whom the former earned his living by making chain-mails, and the latter by 
weaving baskets (Ibid.: 53-4). 
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narrating that he slept on gravel under a date palm, on the branches of which 
his blanket was thrown - is not this a tent of sorts? 

On the other hand, it is known that Ottoman princes were usually taught 
useful handicrafts. Mehmed n skillfully produced arrows and gave them to his 
friends as a sign of his benevolence (Mayes 1956:181), while ‘Suleyman [the 
Magnificent] [...] labored daily at a trade, so that even the prince should earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow’ (Lybyer 1913:76). 44 There is nothing unreal¬ 
istic in sultans trading in flowers either. In the 1550s, a member of the Austrian 
embassy in Istanbul wrote that Selim 11 had ‘many pleasure gardens planted 
with herbs, flowers and fruits [...]. Their produce provided substantial revenue 
for the royal purse’ (Necipoglu 1997: 32-3). Around the same time, another 
European eyewitness remarked: ‘If we only had the revenue the Grand Turk 
receives from gardens we would be extra rich’ (Ibid.: 34). 

Finally, beginning precisely with this episode about the sultan in his garden, 
the author of hht starts to use in earnest the ‘Acehnese literary style’ men¬ 
tioned above. 

The Gold-and-jewel Style: Aceh’s Influence Once Again 
Proceeding from one of its salient features, the literary style dominating tints 
Turkish episode can be defined as a ‘gold-and-jewel’ manner of representation. 
This manner is typical of Acehnese royal letters, thus presenting a verbal dou¬ 
ble of their style of illumination, which A. Gallop (2011) aptly characterised by 
the formula: ‘gold, silver and lapis lazuli.’ In full literary bloom, this manner of 
writing appears on pages and pages of such texts composed in Aceh as Hikayat 
Indraputra , 45 Bustan, and especially Adat Aceh and Hikayat Aceh . 46 

In pieces of literature written in this manner, we find innumerable descrip¬ 
tions of palaces and treasure-houses, kings’ audiences, royal processions head¬ 
ing for the mosque and princely weddings, diverse court ceremonies and 
pageants of all kinds, especially military parades. Each of these descriptions, in 
turn, consists of minute lists of tapestries and carpets embellishing throne 
pavilions, garments and ornaments of kings and grandees, wedding palanquins 
and royal umbrellas, flags and regalia, weapons of warriors and harnesses and 
caparisons of horses and elephants. All these are embellished with or made of 
gold, golden alloy ( suasa ) and silver, which are inlaid with pearls and diamonds, 


44 I owe these two facts to my late friend and colleague, Dr Boris Parnickel. 

45 For Aceh as a probable place of Hikayat Indraputra’s composition, see Braginsky (2007: 
lxiv-lxv). 

46 For examples of this literary manner, see, respectively, Mulyadi and Braginsky (2007:65-8, 
94-5, 131-4, 149-54. 156-7. 159-61, 240-1); Jelani (2004: 343-9. 371-4); Harun and Ghani 
(1985: 45-55); Iskandar (2001: 35-48). 
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rubies and emeralds, lapis lazuli and ‘gems of nine kinds.’ So rich are these 
descriptions in precious metals and jewels and so brightly they ‘shine,’ thanks 
to various synonyms of the word ‘shining’ used in them, that the solid outlines 
of these glittering and iridescent objects begin to dissolve. In the end, it is as if 
the multitude of individual glitters and glimmers separates from its material 
substratum to merge in a single sheer radiance, ‘hanging in the air,’ as an 
impressive symbol of the royal glory. 

Although elsewhere (Braginsky 2011:56-61) I wrote of the significance of the 
‘gold-and-jewel’ manner for Malay Sufi allegories, its major purpose was 
undoubtedly a representation and extolling of precisely this kind of royal glory. 
Little wonder, therefore, that hht’s author considered this imperial Acehnese 
style to be most appropriate for his portrayal of the Ottoman sultan and his 
actions. 

There are two especially graphic specimens of the author’s use of this style. 
In the first of them, the depiction of the sultan sitting in state appears to be 
another paraphrase from Hikayat Indraputra. In that text a princess sits on a 
throne with a revolving seat (in hht, the sultan’s throne is called the Wheel of 
the World) surrounded by an octagonal screen of multicolored glass. The color 
of the figures and garments of both the sultan and the princess changes as the 
light of different colors illuminates them: 


Hikayat Hang Tuah 


Hikayat Indraputra 


Servants embellished the throne installed 
in the audience hall, and put up curtains 
and a canopy shot with gold and fringed 
with exquisite matching diamonds of 
every description from all corners of the 
world. [...] And His Majesty went out to 
[the audience hall] and like always was 
seated on his throne [ singgasana] 
before his people, hidden by netlike 
curtains of golden brocade set with 
jewels of a thousand shapes and colors. 
And His Majesty’s body shimmered and 
glimmered reflecting rays of the iridescent 
jewels. When he moved, [his body] 
became now yellow, now white, now 
red, now green, following the [changing] 
colors of jewels attached to the 


And the throne [peterana ] of pure 
gold surrounded by an octagonal 
screen of glass was installed on that 
barge [...]. [And they built a dais] of 
three levels for all those who would 
wait on the princess [...]. The first layer 
was of gold, and the second layer of 
silver, and the third layer [was covered] 
with a netlike curtain [...]. And [...] 
the princess went out of the palace, 
accompanied by wives of princes [...], 
and she was seated on the throne [,..]. 
After the princess turned to [the side 
of the screen made of] red glass, her 
appearance and garments became 
totally red. When she turned to the 
white glass, all her body became white. 
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gold-brocaded curtains which illuminated 
him. And many pillows of gold and silver 
brocade, which lay to the left and to the 
right and behind His Majesty who was 
seated on the throne [also] flashed 
hundreds of [different] colors (Kassim 
1968:464,472). 


When the princess turned to the blue 
glass she became of blue color. When 
she turned to the yellow glass [...], her 
body became totally yellow. When she 
turned [...] to the purple glass, her 
garments became totally purple (Ali bin 
Ahmad 1968: 277, 280, 282). 


A similarity between these descriptions is further enhanced by the fact that 
the continuation of ////Vs description, like Hikayat Indraputra, calls the royal 
throne peterana (not singgasana ) and mentions columns surrounding the 
throne, which are made from glass of different colors (Kassim 1968:472). 

The second specimen of the ‘gold-and-jewel’ style, which portrays the sul¬ 
tan’s progress to the mosque, is a quotation from Bustan only slightly altered to 
fit the new context. Despite the author’s obviously good intentions, there is 
some irony in the fact that in Bustan this passage narrates the transportation of 
the king’s funeral monument to the cemetery (below, the lines that correspond 
to Bustan verbatim are italicized). 

Meanwhile, servants covered the mosque with, fabrics of diverse colors and 
manners of making, unspeakably beautiful in their aspect. And the royal car¬ 
riage, which His Majesty used to set ojffor the mosque, was already prepared 
and waited for him, exquisitely embellished And all the war chiefs drew up in 
rows. Young nobles went out of the palace, carrying swords and spears of state 
and royal insignia, and royal scions of mixed blood took these emblems of 
power from the young nobles. Then heralds, and celibate warriors of the holy 
war, and regalia-bearers, and youths and adolescents of various kinds took, in 
their turn, the emblems of power from them. Small and large cannons fired 
fourteen volleys, and the supremejudge King of Justice with sheikhs, and great 
religious scholars, and all the worshippers went out of the palace to walk at the 
head of the pageant. Drummers began deafeningly beating ceremonial 
drums. Musicians started playing gongs, clarinets, kettledrums, clarions, 
pipes, tambours, rattles, flutes and trumpets so loudly that they sounded 
like continuous rolls of thunder. When the entire pageant had proceeded 
outside, the royal orchestra of nine instruments began to play. And His 
Majesty also went forth to the mosque [followed by umbrella-bearers], who 
opened fringed royal umbrellas of various shapes and colors. In front of the 
pageant there were paraded eighty rogue elephants covered with gold-shot 
caparisons set with gems of all kinds. Eighty strong warriors rode those ele¬ 
phants, each of them with weapons on his back and golden buttons all round 
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his chest. Standing on gilded seats, javelins in their hands, they forced the ele¬ 
phants to run as fast as they could, shouting and leaping [on their seats]. 
[These were followed by] eighty war horses. Eighty strong warriors in iron 
chainmails and helmets of Khurasan steel were mounted on those horses. 
Standing on saddles (?) inlaid with gems of all kinds, they held matchlock guns 
[in their hands]. And while urging their horses, they deafeningly fired their 
matchlocks. [... ] And twenty pages came to the Square of Fantasies 47 to distrib¬ 
ute alms: gold and silver and innumerable jewels. And people cheered strug¬ 
gling with each other to obtain those alms before the sultan. 

KASSIM 1968: 469-70 

And, once again, roughly synchronous European accounts of real Ottoman sul¬ 
tans and their real armies on the march are not dissimilar to their Acehnese 
counterparts as used by hht’s author, which witnesses to the verisimilitude of 
his substitution, the reasons for which have already been explained. This, for 
instance, is how the ambassador of the Emperor Charles v described his 
impressions of the times of Suleyman the Magnificent: 

The sultan was seated on a very low ottoman [...] covered with a quantity 
of costly rugs and cushions of exquisite workmanship [...] The sultan’s hall 
was crowded with people [...], there were all the troopers of the Imperial 
guard [...] and a large force of Janissaries. [...] Take your stand by my side, 
and look at the sea of turbaned heads, each wrapped in twisted folds of the 
whitest silk; look at those marvellously handsome dresses of every kind 
and every color [...] glittering with gold, with silver, with purple, with silk, 
and with velvet; words cannot convey an adequate idea of that strange and 
wondrous sight [...]. From this [palace window] I had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing the magnificent column which was marching out. The cavalry of the 
Imperial guard consists of these regiments [...] The spectacle presented by 
a Turkish horseman is indeed magnificent. His [steed has] trappings and 
saddle sparkling with gold and jewels in silver settings. The rider himself is 
resplendent in a dress of cloth of gold or silver, or else of silk or velvet. 

LYBYER 1913: 136-8 

Probably Muslim Empires at both ends of the world did have a lot in common 
in the eyes of their admirers and in the imaginations of the masters of the 
generalized ‘gold-and-jewel’ style, of which the fruits are presented in the folios 
of their manuscripts. 


47 Or the Square of Riders, see Lombard (1967:133, n. 1). 
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Kings of Rum, Their Heirs and Vassals (1): 
Turkey in the Dynastic Space of the Malay 
World and Beyond 


In the two preceding chapters, the emphasis of the discussion rested upon 
knowledge about the Turks and Turkey available in the Malay world through 
pieces of translated literature and infrequent direct contact. Another issue rel¬ 
evant to our discussion was the use of this knowledge for the solution of local 
problems and political agendas. The emphasis in this and the next chapter, 
which examine texts of a third group of texts, is different. It rests not so much 
on the knowledge about the Turks and Turkey (although some new snippets of 
knowledge will occur in the chapters under discussion now and then) as on the 
localization, that is, the indigenization, of Turkish and pseudo-Turkish motifs 
within two literary genres of the Malay world: fantastical adventure hikayats 
and historical writings or chronicles. The third group includes four works of 
the first genre ( Hikayat Indraputra, Hikayat Isma Ycitim, Hikayat Si Miskin and 
Hikayat IndraNata ) and five works of the second genre ( SejarcihMelayu , Tambo 
Minangkabau, Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa, Hikayat negeriJambi and Silsilah 
keturunan raja Jambi). Composed roughly between the seventeenth and the 
early nineteenth century, these works narrate tales of the king of Rum and the 
origin of Malay and Minangkabau dynasties from Turkish ancestors. 

The king of Rum - Raja Rum (or, rather, a constellation of these rajas) 1 - is 
an imaginary character in both the fantastical adventure hikayats and the 
chronicles. And yet, the fantasies of hikayats about him stand in sharp contrast 
to the influential political mythology of historical works, which often represent 
Raja Rum as a major hub in the system of the Malay Archipelago’s power rela¬ 
tions. In the genre of hikayat, Raja Rum turns into a typical hero of Malay fan¬ 
tastical narratives, their protagonist or antagonist, major or supporting 
personage, who is associated with both the world of humans and the world of 
supernatural creatures. In the genre of chronicles, he appears as a great ances¬ 
tor evolving from a quasi-Persian into a quasi-Turkish monarch who founds a 
number of dynasties in the Malay world. 


i In this chapter, the word raja in the expression, or rather name-title, Raja Rum is treated as 
either singular or plural depending on the context. 
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Actual information about Raja Rum in his own Middle-Eastern setting is 
scarce in this group of works. Even when the Rum of the studied texts 
implies Turkey, his Turkish features are usually limited to little more than 
his title, the king of Rum. However, the choice of this figure for the role as 
the founder of local dynasties is far from being random, while the process of 
his localization - the metamorphoses of his foreign prototypes plunging 
into the whimsical atmosphere of Malay hikayats and the syncretic ideas of 
kingship of the Malay chronicles - are extremely interesting. As it is pre¬ 
cisely this process that is the focus of Chapters 3 and 4, their frame of refer¬ 
ence is more Malay than Turkish. 


So Many Diverse Kings of Rum: Malay Raja Rum in his Favorite 

Habitats 

Raja Rum, no matter whether his seat of power implies Persia, the Byzantine 
Empire, Turkey or a totally fictitious realm, belongs to the pantheon of popular 
figures of traditional Malay literature. This personage shows various facets of his 
protean character in ‘framed stories’ like Hikayat bayan budimcin and didactic ‘mir¬ 
rors for kings’ like Bustan al-saldtin (see Chapter 1). However, fantastical adventure 
narratives and historical or quasi-historical chronicles are his favorite habitats. 

Riding Winged Horses, Marrying Sorceresses and Fighting Ogres: 

Raja Rum of Malay Fantastical Adventure Narratives 
Malay fantastical adventure narratives (hikayats) are usually extensive pieces 
that entwine indigenously Malay miraculous motifs with those from Hindu- 
Javanese and Arabic-Persian literatures to create a specific world of fantasy, 
which as often as not is mythologically grounded. It is precisely the nature of 
this world, in which a verisimilitude of temporal and spatial dimensions 
(including distances), characters and settings are mostly ignored, that makes 
the image of Raja Rum and his kingdom so protean. 

For all the unusual diversity of miraculous motifs in these narratives, 
their composition - or rather, the kind of canvas on which these motifs are 
embroidered - is rather simple and uniform. They begin with the birth of a 
prince in a powerful and flourishing country. Then follows an account of a 
misfortune or a deficiency, which forces the young prince to leave his native 
land. Next comes the story of his wanderings in which he usually crosses the 
borderline that divide realms of humans and supernatural creatures: jinns 
(genies), peris (fairies), raksasas (ogres) and celestial races of dewas and 
indras. During his journey through these realms, the prince battles with 
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monsters and adversaries, obtains magic talismans, marries charming prin¬ 
cesses, establishes friendly (or otherwise) relations with their royal fathers 
and brothers and finally comes back to his native country to ascend the throne, 
thus returning to the point of departure, but in a new and higher quality. 

Multifarious images of Raja Rum in such popular fantastical adventure nar¬ 
ratives as Hikayat Indraputra, Hikayat Isma Yatim (Tale of Peerless Isma 2 ), 
Hikayat Si Miskin and Hikayat Indra Nata are embroidered precisely on this 
canvas. The first pair of these works can be dated from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, while the second pair probably dates from the eighteenth century. 3 

Hikayat Indraputra seems to be the earliest fantastical adventure narrative 
in which the component Rum occurs in a royal name. One of the major char¬ 
acters of the hikayat, Raja Nabat Rum Syah (Mulyadi 1983, passim), is repre¬ 
sented as the prince of Islamic jinns, who incessantly fights hosts of infidel 
jinns. Like a red cloud, close ranks of his cavalry clash with the black thunder¬ 
cloud of their monstrous enemies, pig-headed, dog-headed and elephant¬ 
headed, and the magical arrows of the prince strike tongues of flame from 
their bodies (Ibid.: 62-4). A staunch ally and brother-in-law of the prince 
Indraputra, Raja Nabat Rum Syah is ready to come to Indraputra’s rescue at the 
first sign of danger. 

Completely different is the character of unreasonable Raja Rum Safardan 4 
(often simply called Raja Rum) from Hikayat Isma Yatim. His vain desire to take 
possession of the lovely princess-from-sapphire incites him to attack the 


2 In Arabic yatim means both ‘orphan’ and ‘the only one of its kind,' hence the translation, 
although the rendering ‘orphan’ normally occurs in scholarly literature. 

3 These were really popular pieces, as Hikayat Indraputra and Hikayat Isma Yatim are extant in, 
respectively, 30 and more than 20 manuscripts (Braginsky 2004: 386, 481), while Hikayat Si 
Miskin and Hikayat Indra Nata, according to the major catalogues and Inon 1991: viii, in 19 
and 13 manuscripts (henceforth mss or ms if in singular). Besides, Hikayat Si Miskin was 
printed lithographically nine times between 1857 and 1915 (Proudfoot 1993: 349-51) and was 
performed in Malay shadow theater (Inon 1983: 51-125). For the date and place of origin of 
Hikayat Indraputra and Hikayat Isma Yatim, see Braginsky 2007b: lxiv-lxv, 2010: 434-6. No 
mention of Hikayat Indra Nata and Hikayat Si Miskin occurs in three old lists of Malay MSS, 
the latest of which is dated 1736 (Mulyadi 1994:27-33). As, however, the earliest extent copies 
of these works date, respectively, to 1778 and 1813 (Behrend 1998:279, Ricklefs and Voorhoeve 
1977:139), they were hardly composed later than the second half of the eighteenth century. 

4 The name Safardan is found in Roorda van Eysinga’s edition of the hikayat (Roorda 1821), but 
in its oldest extant ms of the early eighteenth century this Raja Rum is called Sa'irdan (Syair 
perang Makasar et al. 1994: 137-47). The first name may be translated as Traveller ( safar, 
Arb.-Pers. ‘journey’ + dan, Pers. ‘knowing, experienced inj, the second as Fiery [Passionate?] 
(sa'lr, Arb.-Pers. ‘fire’ + dan, Pers. suffix that implies ‘containing, container of’ here), if only 
sa'lr is not a scribal error, which should be corrected as sayr, that is, also ‘journey, way.’ 
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country of the king Indra Mengindra whom Isma Yatim serves and whose wife 
the princess is. However, Isma, appointed the commander-in-chief by his king, 
resorts to a clever manoeuvre to turn the enemy’s army and enter with his 
troops into Rum without shedding a drop of blood. The king is frightened, but 
Isma sets his mind at rest, by saying that his only intention is to establish peace 
and concord between their realms, as ‘Muslims should not battle against 
Muslims.’ Safardan and Indra Mengindra exchange embassies, gifts and cour¬ 
teous letters, and, in this manner, Isma restores harmony between the two 
kingdoms (Roorda 1821:86-96). 

In Hlkayat Si Miskin, Raja Rum Syah is portrayed as a great warrior once 
again (Hamid 1985: 66-8, 75-6, 79-81, 95). He is a vassal prince of the semi¬ 
divine king Puspa Indra (Kingly Flower) from the country Pelinggam Cahaya 
(Sanctuary of the Shining Lingga) 5 who is, in turn, Si Miskin’s ally and relative. 
Commanding the army of his suzerain together with Raja Syah Peri (King of 
Peris), Raja Rum Syah is described as ‘an old king, experienced in stratagems of 
war, accustomed to compete with other kings in magic arts [...] and skillfully 
riding the winged horse seated in a saddle made from the red fabric of fine 
wool, embroidered with gold and jewels’ (Hamid 1985: 66-7). He valiantly 
fights captains of Raja Indra Dewa, a sworn enemy of Si Miskin. However, while 
in hot pursuit of the foe, Raja Rum Syah falls from his winged horse on the 
battlefield which looks like ‘a sea of blood’ and lies there ‘as if clad in red broad¬ 
cloth’ from head to foot. He is taken captive and brutally tortured, but Raja 
Syah Peri rescues him. In the late nineteenth century sequel of this hlkayat, 
both Raja Rum Syah and Raja Syah Peri become military commanders of Si 
Miskin’s son, Maharaja Marakarma. Yet, in the spirit of this more peaceful 
sequel, Raja Rum Syah is more often engaged in grand ceremonial meetings or 
seeings-off of Marakarma’s royal relatives and arrangement of colorful military 
parades than in Homeric combats (see Goriayeva 2008:72-5,112-13, i44> 211 [of 
the Malay text]). 

However, the most remarkable work dealing with the topic at hand is Hlkayat 
Indra Nata, the protagonists of which are four generations of Raja Rum (actual 
and prospective kings) (Wahyunah 2004). The first Raja Rum, who reigns over 
‘innumerable subjects and warriors’ of this ‘most expansive country,’ is famous 


5 This country is mentioned in many fantastical adventure hikayats. Its name can mean 
‘Shining Marble' (as batu pelinggam is usually translated as ‘marble’). However, in this case 
pelinggam may be a folk etymology or error for a less known word pelinggan = Jav. palinggan, 
‘lingga [sacred phallic symbol of Shiva]’ or ‘lingga sanctuary’ (Berg 1965:91, n. 1). Interestingly, 
Pelinggam (=Pelinggan) Cahaya is the synonym of the Javanese place-name Prabolinggo 
(from Sk. prabha, ‘shining’ and lingo), ‘Shining Lingga [Sanctuary]’ (Gonda 1952: 222). 
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for his good looks, good manners and kind heart. As the author remarks: ‘He 
was extremely just and generous towards all the rulers under his suzerainty, 
and towards all the foreign merchants and itinerant dervishes. Therefore all of 
them prayed to God the Glorious and Most High, so that He would further 
increase the king’s greatness and lustre’ (Wahyunah 2004:1). 

However, soon this most worthy king dies, and his morally more ambiguous 
son, Raja Muda (also named Raja Rum after the coronation), replaces him. 
Once, while chasing a white barking deer ( kljang) with golden horns, he loses 
his way in the jungle. It is precisely at this point that adventures begin. Raja 
Rum rescues the princess Cendrawati from an ogre-cannibal ( raksasa ) and 
marries her. Afterwards, deceived by an evil ogress who pretended to be his 
wife, he brings the ogress to his palace. Soon Cendrawati, left by her husband, 
gives birth to their son Indra Nata. 

Having grown up, the youth paints a picture of an elephant with golden 
tusks, on whose back seven princesses are seated. Later he finds and rescues 
these princesses from another raksasa and returns with them and the miracu¬ 
lous elephant to Rum. As before, Raja Rum does not recognize his son. However, 
frightened by the youth’s magic powers, he asks him to visit Raja Rum’s parents 
in paradise. For this Cendrawati, who disguises herself as a great sorceress, 
must burn Indra Nata, but instead she burns his picture. Fascinated by the 
youth’s stories of paradise, Raja Rum wishes to visit it himself. Cendrawati sets 
fire to him and the ogress only to revive the husband at once and reveal the 
truth of herself and Indra Nata to him. Raja Rum repents of what he did. 

Indra Nata marries the seven princesses who prove to be daughters of the 
kings of Egypt, Baghdad, Siam, Kufa, Iraq and Portugal. However, this first 
action causes their royal fathers to attack Rum, which is followed some time 
later by an attack of their ex-fiances, the princes of Yemen, Keling, Patani and 
Ethiopia. Eventually, all the conflicts are settled and the former adversaries 
become friends who regularly pay tribute to Raja Rum. Candra Kesuma, Indra 
Nata’s Egyptian wife, gives birth to a son, Indra Lelana, whose adventures are 
not second to those of his father. In the end the whole royal family gathers 
together in Rum, which enjoys prosperity and peace once again: All denizens 
of Rum lived peacefully, as neither oppressors who maltreated [people], nor 
thieves, nor libellers can be seen there any more. Each one was busy with his 
own work and everyone worshipped Allah the Glorious and Most High and 
revered His messenger [the prophet Muhammad]’ (Ibid.: 181-2). 

For all the similarity with other fantastical adventure narratives, HLkayat 
Indra Nata seems to be somewhat different. The reason is that the ideal image 
of a great Islamic Empire shines now and again through its canvas thickly 
embroidered with miraculous motifs. This Empire is most expansive, populous, 
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powerful and rich. It unites a great number of tributary realms, including 
Egypt, Baghdad, Iraq, Kufa and Yemen, under its aegis. The life of its people, 
who are engaged in trade and crafts, is based on law, justice and Islamic piety. 
All of them are well protected from oppressors, thieves and libellers, which 
ensure a great flow of foreign merchants to Rum. The guarantor of this ideal 
social order is Raja Rum, who is equally just, generous and charitable towards 
every subject. It is true that similar expressions of this ideal image are not infre¬ 
quent in Malay hikayats. And yet, considering the date of Hikayat Indra Nata, 
its reference to Rum, strong Islamic overtones and mention of Middle-Eastern 
dependencies, 6 one cannot exclude the possibility that the Rum of this hikayat 
implies Istanbul - and broader - the Ottoman Empire, even if shown through 
the prism of specific conventions of the genre. Remarkably, the above-mentioned 
ideal features of Rum-Istanbul are also portrayed in hht and, with even greater 
similarity to Hikayat Indra Nata, in the relatively realistic Syair perang SetambuL 
(Poem of the Istanbul War; see Braginsky 2007a: 89 and below, Chapter 5). 

From Andalus to Andalas: Iskandar Zulkarnain as Exceptional Raja 
Rum of Malay Chronicles 

However, among all these diverse Raja Rum was one absolutely exceptional - 
Iskandar Zulkarnain, that is, Alexander the Great. In Chapter 1 we have already 
discussed the Malay hikayat about him, with special reference to Iskandar’s 
war against the Majusi coalition and his encounters with the Turkic peoples 
during his march from the west to the east and back. Even more important 
for the investigation of the Turkic-Turkish theme in Malay literature is the 
fact that Malay dynastic chronicles, especially Sejarah Melayu and Tambo 
Minangkabau, represented Iskandar as the progenitor of ruling houses of the 
Malay world. 

Explaining the origins of this rather exotic conception, R.O. Winstedt 
referred to a well-known episode of many Eastern Alexandrias,’ in which, upon 
subduing north Africa, Alexander arrives in Ceuta, sees al-Andalus (Andalusia) 
on the opposite shore of the sea and builds a causeway to march over and con¬ 
quer it. However,'[...] to Malay etymologists Andalus of the scholarly transla¬ 
tor was clearly Andalas, an old name for Sumatra’ (Winstedt 1991:60). There is 

6 As to other countries related to Rum, Hikayat Indra Nata is not the only Malay work which 
includes Patani, Siamese and European states in their list. In the quasi-historical composi¬ 
tion Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa from Kedah (for this work, see Chapter 4), the grandchil¬ 
dren of Merong Mahawangsa, Raja Rum’s favorite vassal (or a Turkish prince) and the founder 
of the Kedah dynasty, become kings of Patani, Siam and Perak (Siti Hawa 1991: xliv, 34-6), 
while in Tambo Minangkabau the kings of England, France and Holland (although not 
Portugal) pay tribute to Raja Rum (see below). 
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an unmistakable touch of irony in Winstedt’s words about Malay etymologists, 
but that irony is groundless - or nearly so. In the eyes of medieval geographers 
(both Eastern and Western), who knew nothing of the actual width of the 
Atlantic Ocean, America and the Pacific Ocean, Andalusia lay indeed not very 
far from Sumatra. Hence the story from ‘ AjcCib aL-Hlnd (Miracles of India) by 
Buzurg ibn Shahriyar about a certain sheikh who, being himself at Cadiz, could 
supposedly discern the Island of Women that lay between China and Indonesia 
(Freeman-Grenville 1981:16). 7 

The Malay-Indonesian ideas of kingship and dynastic space were conducive 
to the adoption and adaption of Iskandar and his early successors as founding 
fathers of local dynasties. On the one hand, the conception of the ‘stranger- 
king’ as a dynasty maker was spread across the whole of the Malay-Indonesian 
region (Caldwell and Henley 2008). On the other, the model of ‘dynastic space’ 
enrooted in regional political mythology could easily accommodate and local¬ 
ize such a figure as the Iskandar of myths and legends. 

The Malay model of dynastic space in its vertical dimension was examined 
by J. Ras on the basis of Salasilah Kutai (Kutai genealogy) and Hikayat Banjar 
(Tale of [the realm of] Banjar), since these two works preserved archaic fea¬ 
tures of traditional Malay historiography better than other chronicles (see Ras 
1968: 81-133). As Ras shows, according to early Malay ideas, the founder of a 
legitimate dynasty should originate from the marriage of ancestors associated 
with the sun (the upperworld), the water (the netherworld) and the earth (the 
middle world). In Hindu-Buddhist and Islamic eras, these ideas did not disap¬ 
pear. They were, however, somewhat transformed under the impact of the con¬ 
cepts of, respectively, the universal ruler- cakravartin (or bodhisattva as king, 
see Wolters 1970: 128-30) and the ideal Islamic monarch (not infrequently 
understood as the Sufi ‘Perfect Man,’ see Milner 1983:39-43). 

In its horizontal aspect, the dynastic space of political mythology was origi¬ 
nally determined by the overlordship of the local (or the strange) founder of a 
dynasty over four (five, in the case of the ‘marked center’) settlements, be they 
villages or vassal principalities. In an ideal case, these settlements were sup¬ 
posed to be oriented to the four cardinal points of compass. 8 However, in the 


7 There is also Firdawsi's account in which Iskandar, after his Andalus campaign, sets off to 
visit the Brahman-gymnosophists who live in the extreme East of the world (Berthels 1965: 
298-300). Incidentally, the idea that the Atlantic Ocean is not particularly wide and that the 
islands of Southeast Asia lie close to Spain to a great extent incited Columbus to set out on 
his voyage (see Newton 1926:15-18). For the Arab legends about Iskandar’s voyages to the 
Malay Archipelago and the Malay Peninsula, see below, p. 85, n. 22. 

8 See Josselin deJong 1977:11-22,1980:9-10; Swellengrebel 1977:93-7. 
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Islamic era, the east-west axis began to play ever increasing role in the hori¬ 
zontal structuring of dynastic space. 

It is precisely in this lofty position as the ‘lord of East and West’ and the ideal 
monarch who disseminates the primordial Islam of the prophet Ibrahim over 
the entire world that Iskandar Zulkarnain is portrayed in the Malay hlkayat 
about him (see Chapter 1). Created around the early fifteenth century, this 
hikayat became a model for many pieces of literature and historiography 
widely spread in the Malay-Indonesian region (see Chambert-Loir 2006:385-9; 
Soeratno 1991,2009:969-74). 9 


Malays in the Universal ‘Mandala’: ‘Persian’ Iskandar of Rum and 
his Successors 

In its earliest and most detailed form the myth of Iskandar Zulkarnain as a 
progenitor of Malay royal lineages is encountered in Sulalat al-salatln (Chain 
of sultans) or Sejarah Melayu (henceforth sm), the first historical work ever 
that incorporated the Malays in the orbit of the universal dynastic history of 
Muslim nations. There is little doubt that it is precisely sm, of which the early 
part may have been composed in Malacca around 1436 (Wolters 1970:154-70), 
which triggered the creation of pedigrees of the Archipelago’s rulers who 
traced their origin to Iskandar. Therefore, it is only natural to begin the discus¬ 
sion of the dynastic space created by Iskandar the Raja of Rum and his succes¬ 
sors with its description in this chronicle. 

However, considering the plurality of sm’s recensions, 10 the so-called recen¬ 
sion of Abdullah (henceforth A) has been chosen as the main text for further 


9 Alongside above-mentioned works, Iskandar is presented as the progenitor of local dynasties 
in Hikayat Banjar and Hikayat Aceh. Nonetheless, these works are not discussed in this book, 
as in Hikayat Banjar Iskandar is the king of Keling, not Rum (Ras 1968: 21), while in Hikayat 
Aceh, which does mention Iskandar Zulkarnain of Rum as an ancestor of the Aceh dynasty 
(Iskandar 1958:71,167), the narrative of Iskandar is missing because of a lacuna in the text; in 
addition, the chronicle of Aceh in al-Raniri’s Bustan (Jelani 2004: 337-78) and the short 
chronicle included inAdatAceh (Harun and Gani 1985:26-35) do not mention Iskandar at all. 

10 The problem of SM’s recensions and the time and place of origin thereof is still open to 
discussion. My position on these issues (Braginsky 2004: 92-103) is somewhat reconsid¬ 
ered in this book. There are four principal recensions of SM. (a) The oldest recension W, 
which may partly originate from the sultanate of Malacca era, is presented in the manu¬ 
script Raffles Malay 18 published by Winstedt (1938b) who dated it from the 1530s. 
I accepted this debatable date and quoted additional arguments in its favor (see also 
Robson 1981:279-80). (b) The Johor recension B of 1612, which is a substantially reworked 
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detailed examination and comparison with Tambo Minangkabau. This is 
because A, which can roughly be dated between the late seventeenth and the 
mid-eighteenth century, is the second extant recension of sm by its age. It 
seems to be reasonably close to the Johor recension of 1612, which has unfortu¬ 
nately been preserved only in al-Raniri’s summary in Bustan (Jelani 2004: 
318-37). Finally, A occurs in manuscripts hailing from both the Malay Peninsula 
and Sumatra and contains rich Minangkabau material conducive to compari¬ 
son with the tambo . 11 So, let us turn to the especially relevant part of A, which 
begins with Iskandar’s appearance in the chronicle and finishes with the estab¬ 
lishment of his dynasty in Singapura (Singapore). 

Like all other recensions of the chronicle, the genealogy of the Malacca 
dynasty (see Appendix 2. fig. 3) begins in A with Iskandar Zulkarnain who 


version of W, composed by Tun Seri Lanang. At present some idea of this recension can 
only be gained from its summary in al-Raniri’s Bustan composed between 1638 and 1641 
for the sultan of Aceh, Iskandar Thani. This section of Bustan (Jelani 2004: 318-37) was 
written to confirm the sultan’s origin from Iskandar Zulkarnain through the male and the 
female line and, thus, his claim on Johor, Pahang and Perak. This task determined the 
nature of the abbreviation of B in the summary. A comparison shows that two later recen¬ 
sions of sm are traceable to B (Braginsky 2004:133-5, n - u, points 3, 6-18). These are (c) 
the short recension A published by Abdullah Munsyi in 1831, of which the earliest ms 
dates to 1798 (Revunenkova 2008:13) and the long recension L, of which the earliest ms 
dates to 1808 (Samad Ahmad 1986: xii). A that precedes L was probably written between 
the late seventeenth and mid-eighteenth century, while L, which originates from the 
court of Bugis viceroys of the Johor-Riau Sultanate (cf. Roolvink 1967:312) may have been 
composed in the late eighteenth century. 

11 Although descriptions of Sm’s mss in major catalogues provide scanty information of 
which of them are of Sumatran provenance, it is likely that no copies of W originate from 
there. In contrast, both A and L were known in Sumatra. A long passage from A occurs in 
a Palembang genealogy (Woelders 1975: 33), while sm’s text belonging to L (Ronkel 1909: 
275) prefaces the Sumatran chronicle of Siak in Sejarah raja-raja Metayu (Genealogy of 
Malay kings) (Roolvink 1967: 309; Hashim 1992: 11-12, 29). As for Minangkabau motifs, 
W only remarks that the eldest of the three princes who descended on Mount Si Guntang 
was taken by the Minangkabau and made their king. B adds to this a mention of the 
Minangkabau royal regalia with which the prince-brothers descended upon the moun¬ 
tain. In A and L, however, this mention of regalia is followed by a full-fledged Minangkabau 
episode. With this in mind and taking into account al-Raniri’s concentration on only one 
genealogical line, we cannot exclude the possibility that the complete text of B contained 
this episode in some form. Roolvink (1967: 308) is not quite right when he argues that the 
Minangkabau episode in L is more detailed than in A. It is true that L adds to A a few lines 
about the Minangkabau royal palace (Samad Ahmad 1986: 23). However, L omits all A’s 
details of the long voyage of the elder prince-brother to the land of Minangkabau 
(Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 34). 
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invades in India. He defeats an Indian king, Kida Hindi, and marries his daugh¬ 
ter Syahr al-Bariah. She bears the son Aristun Syah to Iskandar, who replaces 
his grandfather on the throne of the kingdom of Hindi (in northeastern 
India 12 ) (Situmorang and Teeuw 3958:4-ro). 

The description of these events is followed by a list of Aristun Syah’s succes¬ 
sors in Hindi (Ibid.: ro-rr), in whom we can guess the kings of the Arsacid (Pers. 
Ashkanid) and Sasanid dynasties, their names being grossly distorted, put in 
the wrong order and supplemented by those of unidentifiable persons. 13 The 
list ends with Tersi Berderas, that is, the Sasanid king Narsi (reigned 293-302). 
Despite all the distortions and omissions, this is, however, the chain of post- 
Iskandar Persian rulers well known to Arabic-Persian historiographers since 
the time of al-Tabari (the ninth-early tenth century). 14 


12 According to al-BIrunl (973-around 1050), Hind is located in the eastern part of northern 
India, whereas Sind lies in its western part (Sachau 1910:198). 

13 The term Askaniat or Sekaniat (=the Ashkanid), is added to names of three kings in our 
genealogy, while Ardisyir Bikan = Ardashir Babakan is the progenitor of the Sasanids. As 
Rawd al-manazir was unaccessible to me (see Chapter 1), a reconstruction of the names of 
monarchs suggested below is based on king-lists from al-Tabari (1985-2007, iv, v), to 
whose tradition Rawd al-manazir belongs, Firdawsi’s Shah-nama (Book of kings; Levy 
1967: 252-420), Bustan (Jelani 2004: 147-61) and Nasihat al-muluk (Council for kings; 
Bagley 1964: 50-3). Needless to say, this reconstruction is provisional at best. The name of 
the first king is Aristun Syah, which is probably a ‘cross’ between Arsac, the founder of the 
Arsacids, and Aristatalls (=Aristotle), Iskandar’s tutor. Some other Ashkanid names are 
Raja Sabur = Arb.-Pers. Sabur, Raja Askainat = [Gudarz ibn] Ashkanan, Kharus (Bustan, 
Khasru) Kainat = Khusraw Ashkanan, Kudar Zakuhun, i.e. Gudarz Akuhun = Tabari's 
Gudarz-i Kuchik (or distorted Ashkanan again). As the name Mai. Tersi = Arb.-Pers. Narsi 
occurs only once in each dynasty, Tersi = Narsi is an Ashkanid king, while Tersi Berderas, 
i.e. Narsi baradar-ash (Pers. ‘his brother Narsi’) is Narsi, a Sasanid king; this strange name 
in Malay text is a result of misunderstanding of the Persian statement that Narsi was 
brother of the previous Sasanid king Bahram (cf. Bustan: saudaranya bernama Tursi Syah - 
‘his brother named Tursi [i.e. Narsi] Syah,’ Jelani 2004: 152). Alongside two names men¬ 
tioned above, the Sasanids are also represented in the genealogy by Dermanus, probably 
Pers. Ormuzd or its Arabic equivalent Hurmuz; Nusyirwan Adil = Khusraw Anushirwan 
‘Adil and Qibad Syahriar = Kay Qubad. 

14 While reproducing this tradition in the historical section of Bustan (book 11), Nuruddin 
al-Raniri wrote: ‘After that [the death of Iskandar] the reign of many kings of Persia began. 
They were called the Ashkanids, and all of them were kings of factions [Greek diadochi\ 
appointed by Sultan Iskandar to rule each in his [separate] country. The first among them 
who became king was Ashk the son of Ashkan who ruled twelve years’ (Jelani 2004:146). 
In this section al-Raniri refers to Ta’rikh by al-Tabari, Shah-nama by Firdawsi and Nasihat 
al-muluk by al-Ghazall. However, according to Wormser (2012:156), the major sources of 
this section are, on the one hand, Nasihat al-muluk and, on the other hand, Al-kamil 
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With Tersi Berderas’s ascension to the throne, the next part of the genealogy, 
which is more closely connected with Indian rulers, begins (Sitimorang and 
Teeuw 1958: n-20). Tersi Berderas marries the daughter of the most powerful 
monarch of India, Raja Sulan of Amdan Negara and has three sons from her: 
Raja Hiran who becomes the king of Hindi, Raja Suran who inherits the throne 
of Amdan Negara and Raja Pandin who is made the king of Turkestan. It is not 
quite clear what exactly the place name Amdan Negara implies. W.G. Shellabear 
(1992: 242) and C. Hooykaas (1947: 208) believed that this toponym corre¬ 
sponded to Hamadan (ancient Ecbatana), which, we could add, was an impor¬ 
tant center and summer capital city of the Arsacids (Brown 1997-2011). 
However, Amdan can also be a distorted form of the place-name Mada’in, that 
is, Ctesiphon, the capital city of the Sasanid Empire (Frye 1993: 8), which was 
situated on the banks of the Tigris, to the south of modern Baghdad. 15 

However that may be, in the Hellenistic era there actually existed close 
politico-cultural and dynastic ties between the states of India, Iran (presented 
by Hamadan or Mada’in/Ctesiphon of our chronicle) and Turkestan, of which 
some information can be found in Arabic-Persian historiography. 16 Curiouser, 
however, is the fact that, despite the above-mentioned localization of the 
realms of Tersi Berderas’s sons, their names also provoke associations with 
those of Tamil dynasties: the Chera and Pandya. Tamil associations are even 
more striking in Winstedt’s recension of the 1530s (henceforth W) of SM. 
A comparison of recensions A and W will allow us to better understand the 
specific ideological message of the genealogy in A. 

As early as in the 1938 edition of sm, Winstedt explained the place of honor 
allotted to Tamils in W, especially in its early chapters, by their influential posi¬ 
tions, including genealogical, in the Malacca Sultanate, where ‘there were half- 
caste [Malay-Tamil] Bendaharas [chancellors] and Queens.’ In contrast, ‘There 
was little Tamil influence in seventeenth century Johor,’ for which reason 


fi'l-ta'rlkh by Ibn al-Athlr and Rawd al-Manazir, both of them belonging to the tradition of 
al-Tabari. Although the above quotation is similar to the corresponding passage inNaslhat 
al-muluk, the name of Ashk’s father, Ashkan, shows that al-Raniri drew it from the tradi¬ 
tion of al-Tabari, in which we find the same name rather than al-Ghazali’s work, in which 
Ashk’s father is called Hurmuz (Bagley 1964: 50). 

15 In Arabic, Mada’in is written as M-d-a-n; in addition, Raja Sulan, the king of Amdan 
Negara, is called a descendant of Nusyirwan Adil (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958:11) who, 
according to hah (Samad Ahmad 1987: 30-1 and passim ), ruled precisely in this city. This 
hikayat was well known to the author of the genealogy who mentioned it, inter alia, in the 
story of Raja Suran (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 20). 

16 Such are, for instance, Arabic-Persian universal histories that narrate India, Iran, 
Turkestan and their interrelations. 
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‘There is no mention of Tamils [in the chronicle] after the fall of Malacca’ 
(Winstedt 1938b: 28-9). It is precisely this change that is observed in the Johor 
recension A, in which the role of the Tamil genealogical component has mark¬ 
edly diminished. On the other hand, the prominence of ‘Persian’ 17 connections 
of Iskandar’s lineage has no less noticeably increased, which could be brought 
about, inter alia, by the deepening Islamization of the Malay world. 

In the section of A under discussion, this transformation of the genealogy is 
performed through a number of means. First of all the author of A removes 
almost all the Tamil dynastic toponyms which occur in W. Raja Syulan, the king 
of Keling 18 in W, turns into Raja Sulan of Amdan Negara in A; that is, like Tersi 
Berderas, he becomes one of the ‘Persian’ monarchs. In W, grandsons of Raja 
Syulan (who correspond to sons of Tersi Berderas in A) rule in the historical 
Tamil cities of Cendragiri (Candragiri), Bija Negara (Vijayanagar) and 
Nagapatam, not in the ‘Persian’ realms of Hindi, Amdan Negara and Turkestan. 
As a result, A preserves only one south Indian place-name, Bija Negara. 

Even more importantly, the author of A replaces two Tamil kings of W, Raja 
Syulan and Raja Culan, with just one ‘Persian’ king, Raja Suran, who becomes 
the main figure in this section of the genealogy. In contrast to W, in A Raja 
Suran does not marry the Tamil princess who is the daughter of Raja Syulan 
either and, consequently, nowhere in A is he directly called the king of Keling. 19 
In A, Raja Suran only marries daughters of the kings of Ganggayu (in future 
Johor) and Gangga Negara (in future Perak 20 ), whom he defeats and kills, as 
well as the princess of the sub-aquatic kingdom of Dika who bears a Persian- 
Arabic name, Mahtab al-Bahr (Mahtab al-Bahr, ‘Moon of the Sea’), as does her 
father, the king Aftab al-Ard (Aftab al-Ard, ‘Sun of the Earth’). Although in 
A two of Raja Suran’s terrestrial children (altogether he has four of them: one 
daughter and three sons) reign in ‘Persian’ countries (Hindi and Amdan 
Negara) and two in Tamil countries (Bija Negara and, by inference, Candu 


17 The term Persian between quotes is used provisionally to imply the area, which in the 
pre-Islamic era embraced states of Iran, Central Asia and north India, closely related with 
each other. 

18 Keling in traditional Malay literature implies Tamil Nadu or, rather, parts of Dravid¬ 
speaking Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh in south India. 

19 In the Raja Suran episode of A, the place-name Keling is mentioned only twice: in the 
description of Raja Suran’s army and in the statement that from the sub-aquatic kingdom 
he returned to Keling and founded the city of Bija Negara there. Are these oversights of A’s 
author? 

20 Jordaan and Colless (2009: 213-14) believe that Gangga Negara can be Kongkonagara, 
which they locate in Kedah. 
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Kani 21 ), it is precisely his sub-aquatic son Bicitram Syah, future Sang Sapurba 
(sometimes transcribed as Suparba), who becomes the king of Palembang 
and ancestor of Malay dynasties. Thus, in distinction to W, in A none of the 
monarch-descendants of Iskandar Zulkarnain important for the genealogy 
(from Tersi Berderas to Sang Sapurba and the rulers of the two following gen¬ 
erations) has Tamil blood in his veins. All of them are directly connected with 
both Iskandar and each other through the male line. 

Another salient feature of the section in question is that, in contrast to W, in 
A it is the ‘Persian king’ Raja Suran, not Tamil monarchs, who performs actions 
that show conspicuous parallels to the exploits of Iskandar from that part of 
hiz which begins with his invasion of India (cf. Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 
11-20 and Winstedt 1938a: 16-19,22). 

• Like Iskandar, who during his invasion of India conquers two realms, Hind 
and Sind, having overwhelmed their kings Kida Hindi and Puz (Poms) in sin¬ 
gle combat, Raja Suran during his march to China captures two kingdoms, 
Gangga Negara and Ganggayu on the Malay Peninsula, having defeated their 
kings in the same manner. Incidentally, after his victory over Kida Hindi and 
Puz, Iskandar wanders in south India and reaches Ceylon and mysterious 
islands to the east of it, that is, roughly in the same area as Raja Suran. 22 
■ Just as to Iskandar, all the kings of East and West, except the emperor of 
China, are subject to Raja Suran, who, also like Iskandar, takes the held 
against China, but does not conquer that country, although he is able to do 
it. In the hlkayat the reason for this is the Emperor’s conversion to Islam, 
while in sm a clever ruse of the Chinese convinces Raja Suran that China is 
too far away to lead his army there. 23 


21 In fact, in A this son does not become the king of Candu Kani, but leaves this country 
and disappears from the narrative forever. Thus, in complete agreement with A’s above- 
mentioned tendency to diminish the role of the Tamils in sm’s genealogy, only one Tamil, 
the king of Bija Negara, plays some role in it. 

22 This data from hiz can be supplemented by Arab geographical legends according to 
which Iskandar reached the Malay Peninsula. Abu Dulaf (ca. 950) reported that the dwell¬ 
ers of Qaqulla (Jajula, Gagula) had been ‘the only ones to oppose Alexander when he 
came to the land of India’ (Tibbets 1979: 41). The exact location of Qaqulla is unknown. 
Colless (1969: 37; cf. Jordaan and Colless 2009: 210-13) fairly convincingly argues that it 
was located in south Thailand ‘between Trang and Kra, and therefore on the Takuapa 
River,’ that is, not so far from Gangga Negara in Perak (or especially in Kedah), which was 
allegedly conquered by Raja Suran. 

23 To convince Iskandar, the Chinese show him a vessel full of rusty needles, on board of 
which there are also big trees and toothless old men. According to the Chinese, when they 
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• Just like Iskandar, Raja Suran descends to the bottom of the sea. In the 
hlkayat he travels underwater in the belly of a transparent fish, in sm in a 
box of glass. 

• Like Iskandar, who at the end of his military campaigns builds Iskandariya 
(Alexandria), Raja Suran builds Bija Negara after his march to China and his 
submersion into the sea. 

These parallels are eloquent enough to transform Raja Suran into ‘the second 
Iskandar’ or, to be more precise, Iskandar of his easternmost campaigns. In turn, 
this unmistakeable similarity with Iskandar, the greatest king of the world and 
primordial Muslim, makes Raja Suran a particularly worthy member of Iskandar’s 
‘Persian’ lineage - which he inherits without the mediation of Tamil kings - and 
an ideal father of the founder of the primeval Malay kingdom in Palembang. 

But this is not all there is to it. The story of Raja Suran’s submersion into the 
sea, his marriage to the sea princess Mahtab al-Bahr and the birth of their sub- 
aquatic sons has a special significance. A combination of this story and the nar¬ 
rative of the next genealogical section about the descent of these princes upon 
Mount Si Guntang Mahameru or Seguntang near Palembang (see Situmorang 
and Teeuw 1958: 22-8) completely reflects A’s idea of the dynastic space in its 
vertical aspect. The point is that the princes (Bicitram Syah = Sang Sapurba, Nila 
Pahlawan and Kama Pandita), whose parents are the earthly king (from the 
middle world) and the sea princess (from the netherworld), descend upon the 
top of Si Guntang Mahameru from the sky (that is, from the upperworld). 24 
Therefore, like their counterparts from Salasilah Kutai and Hikayat Banjar, they 
reveal the association with all three worlds of the Universe. 25 


set sail from China, the needles had been iron bars as thick as a man’s arm, the old men 
had been young boys and the seeds of the trees had just been planted (Situmorang and 
Teeuw 1958: 16-17). Winstedt (without any reference) traces this passage to a story of 
Alexander, ‘sending a ship with a year’s provisions in search of new lands to conquer; it 
meets a ship belonging to another conqueror, which for two years had toured on the same 
quest’ (Winstedt 1938a: 1). A narrative somewhat resembling the latter occurs in Alna-yi 
SikandarZ (Mirror of Iskandar) by the Persian poet Amir Khusraw Dihlawi (1253-1325) 
(Berthels 1965: 347-8). Arabic and Persian versions of the Iskandar tale are rich in stories 
similar to that of sm. Normally they tell of a set of objects (including needles), which are 
sent to Iskandar (sometimes by the Chinese Emperor) so that he will guess the secret 
meaning of this ‘message’ (for such stories, see Ibid.: 292-3, 298, 333). 

24 All the recensions of sm state that the princes came from keindraan, the heavenly realm 
of deities (see, for instance, Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 25). 

25 Another interesting, Islamized variation of the marriage of the sun and water, that is, the 
upper- and the netherworld prince and princess, from which the founder of a dynasty is 
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No less important is the motif of the mountain itself, which, according to 
the chronicler, is situated in the river called Melayu. This position of the 
Palembang mountain is confirmed by the component guntang, ‘a float [for 
fishing],’ in its name (Kamus 2003:861), which alludes to the mountain’s emerg¬ 
ing from the river like a float from water. As for the component Mahameru, it 
clearly indicates that what is implied is the world-mountain of Hindu and 
Buddhist cosmologies or its local replica. In any case, Mahameru is understood 
as the center and integrator of the Universe, its apex symbolizing the heavens 
(the upperworld), its slopes the middle world, and the waters surrounding it 
the netherworld. Therefore, it is hardly accidental that the princes first appear 
on the top of the mountain, where two local women, Wan Ernpuk and Wan 
Malini, meet them; then they settle in the house of the two women on the 
slope of the mountain; finally, Sang Sapurba, the prince who becomes the king 
of Palembang, is ritually bathed in water from this river. Thus he establishes 
links with the three worlds once again. 26 

Be that as it may, in A (like in all other recensions of sm) the chronicler’s 
conception of the properly founded dynasty is not limited to only archaic and 
Hindu-Buddhist motifs. With Sang Sapurba’s origin from Iskandar the primeval 
Muslim in mind, one can notice that the chronicler strives to present the prospec¬ 
tive king as a kind of latent’ Muslim. While in the house of the two women on the 
slope of Si Guntang Mahameru, Sang Sapurba makes an eternal contract of 
mutual loyalty with Demang Lebar Daun, the headman (or previous king) of the 
Palembangese. Allah Himself is the arbiter of this contract. It is also Allah who 
grants strengths to perform their duties to the king and the subjects alike, and it 
is according to the skarVa law that Sang Sapurba promises to judge his subjects. 


born, occurs in recension 11 of Hikayat Banjar (Ras 1968: 21-37). I n this work, Iskandar 
Zulkarnain has a heavenly wife, while his adviser and tutor the prophet Khidir (Khadir, 
Khidr) has an aquatic wife. Iskandar’s wife gives birth to the prince Suryanata (the Sun 
King) and Khidir’s to the princess Junjung Buih (the Foam Princess). After many trials and 
tribulations they marry and found the dynasty that rules from a sequence of shifting kra- 
ton (royal residencies) in southeastern Borneo. 

26 In W, this first king of Palembang receives the title Seri Teri Buana, the Radiance of the 
Three Worlds (Brown 1952: 25). In A, however this title is accorded to his son Sang Nila 
Utama, the first king of his dynasty in Singapura (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 40). 
Remarkably, contrary to older W, in later A, there occurs the motif of a princess emerging 
from the mass of foam of the local river, who, in the archaic Salasilah Kutai and Hikayat 
Banjar, marries the founder of a dynasty descending from the heavens. In A, however, she 
marries a Chinese nobleman who ascends the throne of Palembang after Sang Sapurba 
leaves this country and whose descendants continue to rule there until the time of the 
chronicler (Ibid.: 30-1). 
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The next section of sm narrates the establishment of the dynasty of Raja 
Rum Iskandar in the Malay world (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958:31-44). In con¬ 
trast to W, in A this section continues the earlier genealogical tendency towards 
a clear supremacy of a single claimant to the throne in each successive genera¬ 
tion. As an outcome, Sang Sapurba dominates this section, just as Raja Suran 
did the previous one. While, in W, Sang Sapurba’s brothers are installed as 
kings of Minangkabau and Tanjung Pura (in southeastern Borneo, see below), 
in A they marry Wan Empuk and Wan Malini and become progenitors of no 
more than the court nobility (awang and dam). Thus, only Sang Sapurba’s line 
is considered genuinely royal in A. 

In Palembang, according to A, Sang Sapurba marries Demang Lebar Daun’s 
daughter Wan Sendari and has four children by her: two daughters, Seri Dewi 
and Candra Dewi, and two sons, Sang Maniaka and Sang Nila Utama. In addition, 
he adopts ‘the princess from the mass of foam,’ Putri Tunjung Buih (= Junjung 
Buih in HikayatBanjar, see above, pp. 86-7, n. 25). In Palembang he also gives Seri 
Dewi in marriage to the Emperor of China and Putri Tunjung Buih to a Chinese 
nobleman. A descendant of the latter becomes the king of Palembang, when 
after his reign in the city Sang Sapurba leaves it and sets off on a sea voyage. 

Sang Sapurba arrives in Tanjung Pura, where a local ruler seats him on the 
throne. The king of Majapahit visits him to request the hand of his daughter 
Candra Dewi. Then Sang Sapurba marries his son Sang Maniaka to the local 
princess and makes him the king of Tanjung Pura. 27 Continuing his voyage, 
Sang Sapurba stops at Bintan. There he leaves his other son, Sang Nila Utama, 
having married him to Wan Seri Beni, the daughter of the Bintan queen. Finally, 
Sang Sapurba reaches Alam Minangkabau and ascends the throne in its capital 

27 The location of Tanjung Pura is debateable: Brown (1952: 209) andjosselin de Jong (1956: 
66, 69) believe that it was situated in north-east Sumatra near Deli (Haru), while 
Chambert-Loir (2006:382, n. 29) is inclined to locate it not far from Palembang. A number 
of scholars (Rouffaer, Krom, Brandes), however, located Tanjung Pura in Borneo. 
Particularly important in this respect is a detailed discussion of the issue by Ras (1968: 
187-92) who substantiates Tanjung Pura’s location in southeastern Borneo, in the area of 
Banjarmasin. Among many other arguments, he mentions that the six-day sailing from 
Palembang to Tanjung Pura described in sm (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958:31) is about the 
time to reach this area (Ras 1968:191). To this we can add that, according to Hikayat Banjar, 
Tanjung Pura was closely related to Majapahit and its rulers claim the origin from 
Iskandar Zulkarnain’s dynasty (Ibid.: 21-37). It is hardly accidental that in sm Tanjung 
Pura is also associated with Majapahit. It is precisely in Tanjung Pura that the king of 
Majapahit arrives to marry a daughter of Sang Sapurba, while in a later part of the chron¬ 
icle the prince of Tanjung Pura finds himself in Majapahit after a shipwreck and the 
Majapahit princess chooses him as her husband (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 31-2,120- 
4). For the interpretation of the latter episode, see Braginsky 2004:120-6. 
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city Pagar Ruyung. Sang Nila Utama, in his turn, leaves Bintan, founds the king¬ 
dom of Singapura and receives the throne name of Seri Teri Buana. By Wan Seri 
Beni he has two sons, Raja Kecil Besar and Raja Muda. Raja Kecil Besar becomes 
the king of Singapura under the throne name of Seri Pikrama Wira. He marries 
the princess of Bija Negara, Nila Pancadi, and becomes the direct ancestor of 
kings of Singapura, Malacca and Johor. 

This summary of the genealogical section in question clearly shows the 
horizontal arrangement of the dynastic space typical for the recension A of sm. 
The major line of the genealogy, that is, its male line originating from Iskandar 
Zulkarnain, begins in the west, in Rum, and, retaining its purity of blood, comes 
to Palembang. After that this line traverses the Malay world reaching Tanjung 
Pura to the east of Palembang, Minangkabau to the west and Singapura (later 
Malacca and Johor) to the north. At the same time, through marriages, this 
genealogical line comes in contact with the ruling houses of China to the east, 
Majapahit (Java) to the south and Bija Negara (land of Tamils) to the north. 

Therefore, horizontally the ‘dynastic space’ of sm represents a kind of ‘man- 
dala’ that consists of two circles (in fact, diamonds) - the smaller circle, 
embracing the Malay world, being inserted in the larger, encompassing the 
entire dynastic Universe of the chronicler. The center point of this Universe 
lies in Palembang, the first Malay state, established by Sang Sapurba, a son of 
Raja Suran, the ‘second Iskandar.’ In his turn, Raja Suran is a direct descendant 
of Iskandar himself through the pure, uninterrupted male line. The Malay 
world does not seem to have a single immobile geographical center. We can, 
however, speak of its center of power shifting with the dynasty-maker: 
Palembang ->• Tanjung Pura -> Minangkabau (Sang Sapurba reigned in all 
three) -> Singapore-Malacca-Johor (where reigned his son Sang Nila Utama 
and direct descendants of the latter). 


Contemplating the Navel of the Earth: From ‘Persian’ Iskandar of 
Rum to ‘Turkish’ Iskandar of Istanbul and his Minangkabau 
Relatives 

In the political mythology of the Minangkabau of central Sumatra, which is 
expounded in their tambo (oral and written histories), undang-undang (legal 
digests) and extensive introductions to surat cap (official letters issued by sul¬ 
tans), Iskandar Zulkarnain the king of Rum plays a role of no less importance 
than in sm. Remarkably, the political mythology of the Minangkabau, absent in 
the earliest recension W of sm, later becomes well known beyond the 
Minangkabau ethnic territory, in particular in Johor. This fact is witnessed by 
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recensions A and L of the chronicle. If, as we assumed above, al-Raniri’s sum¬ 
mary of recension B also contained the motifs of the Minangkabau political 
mythology mentioned in A and L, 28 then this mythology could be dated from 
about 1612. At the same time, letters of Minangkabau sultans to the Dutch East 
Indies Company (voc) from 1668 and onwards demonstrate this mythology in 
its full-fledged form (Drakard 1999:151-2,169), which allows us to presume that 
it took its Islamic form known to us between 1612 and 1668. In any case, it could 
hardly be formulated in this form later than the mid-seventeenth century. 

Although showing a number of parallels to sm, the Minangkabau political 
mythology is substantially different from that chronicle in structure and mean¬ 
ing and shows a new, specific, design of both the dynastic conception in gen¬ 
eral and its Iskandar of Rum component in particular. To better understand 
this component in the framework of Minangkabau ideas of kingship, we shall 
turn to Tambo Minangkabau (Djamaris 1991; henceforth TMk). This major 
source on the subject to be studied is based on the Minangkabau genealogy 
(see Appendix 2, fig. 4) of which we shall investigate (sometimes with the assis¬ 
tance of information from surat cap) the following sections: 

• the story of Iskandar Zulkarnain, 

• the story of Iskandar’s three sons, 

• the story of Iskandar’s son who left for Sumatra and founded the kingdom of 
Minangkabau, 

• the list of dependencies of the Minangkabau kingdom, 

• the list of the royal regalia and signs of power of the Minangkabau kings. 

Let us begin with the story of Iskandar Zulkarnain, as narrated in TMk: 

God creates the sky and earth as well as Adam (Adam) and Eve (Hawwaj 
whose descendants are predestined to become custodians of the world. 
Adam and Eve have thirty-nine children, twenty boys and nineteen girls. 
After they marry one another, the youngest son of Adam is left without a 
match. However, angels raise him to the sky, and as soon as he reaches it, 


28 The two recensions A and L inform the reader of the origin of the Minangkabau dynasty 
from Iskandar and mention the Minangkabau royal regalia (the seal Kempa, the sword 
Curik Semandang Giri and the spear Lembuara). The two also tell of such signs of the 
Minangkabau royal greatness as the slaying of the monstrous serpent Saktimuna, to 
which A adds the emergence of the sea of fresh water in the midst of the salted sea, where 
the king touched its waters with his feet (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 24, 34-6; Samad 
Ahmad 1986: 21, 28). 
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gentle breezes begin to blow from Paradise, filling all around with heav¬ 
enly aromas. Royal umbrellas embellished with fringe are opened, and 
flags ‘as white as sea foam’ are unfurled on Mount Qaf that supports the 
sky. All kinds of drums, trumpets and lutes begin to sound loudly, celes¬ 
tial maidens ( bidadari) elated by the meeting with the son of Adam start 
dancing happily, and new hosts of angels wishing to look at him descend 
from the seventh heaven. The great commotion ‘shook the heavenly tree 
Sidrat al-Muntaha and opened the door of Bayt al-MaTnur.’ 29 

In answer to the prayers of Adam and Eve, Allah brings their son accom¬ 
panied by eight charming bidadari down from the sky to a sacred place in 
the middle of the earth, which has just begun to free itself from the waters 
of the primordial ocean. 30 At present ‘this place is called Rum.’ As the youth 
has two horns on his head, which symbolize his sovereignty over kingdoms 
of the East and West, he is given the name Raja Iskandar Zulkamain (Two- 
Horned). The crown Sanggohani, the spear Lembing Lembuara and other 
royal regalia are created from the tines of his horns. All Adam’s children 
swear allegiance to Iskandar and promise to guard and care for his king¬ 
dom, as ‘he is endowed with all the traits of a monarch.’ 

When Iskandar decides to marry, Allah commands that the heavenly 
maiden Puti Siri Alam (Radiance of the World) 31 should become his wife. 
The angel JibraTl (Gabriel) sends her to earth together with many 
bidadari, who bring paradisiacal garments woven by them to Rum. Once 
again bidadari begin to dance to the accompaniment of all kinds of musi¬ 
cal instruments that sound deafeningly. Four angels descend from the sky 
to become witnesses and representatives of the bride. When the wedding 
is over, Allah sends to Rum the talking heavenly bird Zaman Mila to settle 
disputes between people and teach them wisdom, since, ‘although a bird 
in appearance, it is in reality an angel.’ 32 

DJAMARIS 1991: 209-12 


29 Bayt al-Ma’mur, ‘House Frequented,’ the celestial prototype of the Ka'ba. 

30 This motif combines the ancient Malay-Polinesian mythologem of the islands emerging 
(or fished out) from the ocean/sea and the Islamic narrative of the deluge after the sub¬ 
siding of which earth reappears from waters. 

31 She is also called Indo Jati, but this is not so much a personal name as a general term for 
bidadari, which means something like ‘a genuine dweller of the celestial kingdom kein- 
draan residents of this kingdom, indra (Minang. indo), often figure in fantastical adven¬ 
ture tales of the Malays and Minangkabau. 

32 Elsewhere in TMk (Djamaris 1991: 243), this bird finds the dry land in Minangkabau, like 
the dove that in legends of the prophets found the dry land on the mountain al-Judl (or 
later Ararat) after the deluge (Gibb and Kramers 1961:450-1). 
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The first striking peculiarity of the Iskandar story in TMk is that, in contrast to 
sm, its protagonist is completely lacking in quasi-historical features. Iskandar 
is not longer even a link, let alone the strongest, in the chain of ‘Persian’ kings 
prior and subsequent to him down to Raja Suran. Neither is he the most cele¬ 
brated conqueror of the world and disseminator of the Islam of Ibrahim. TMk 
depicts him as a purely mythological figure, the son of Adam, who stands at the 
very beginning of the world rising from the primordial ocean, while Iskandar’s 
seat of power, Rum, is the first piece of dry land that emerges from the prime¬ 
val waters. 

In its Islamic aspect, the political mythology of TMk is based on the Qur’anic 
doctrine of the king as God’s vicegerent ( khalifa ) on earth, which is mentioned 
in our text more than once (Djamaris 1991:215-16,220,222,243). The first vice¬ 
gerent of this kind and the mediator between God and people is Adam. 
Iskandar and subsequently his son, the founder of the Minangkabau dynasty, 
and descendants of the latter play the same role (cf. Drakard 1999: 168). 
However, this dominating doctrine is expressed in TMk in such a way that one 
can hear in it a distinct echo of both archaic ideas of the first tribal chieftain 
and, particularly, the Indie conception of the Universal king as cakravartin or 
boddhisattva, which is hardly surprising considering the early history of 
Minangkabau (cf. Wolters 1970:128-35). Iskandar’s ascent to the inter-space 
between the earth and the sky or, which amounts to the same thing, to the top 
of Mount Qaf which has replaced the Hindu-Buddhist Mahameru, his return 
to the earth and his marriage to the heavenly maiden Indo Jati (or Puti Siri 
Alam) - all these motifs point in this direction. 

Particularly revealing in this respect is the imagery of the ‘celestial epi¬ 
sode,’ which, by presenting Iskandar as a kind of semi-divine figure, cannot 
fail to evoke reminiscences of many Malay narratives and Javanese kakawln 
poems. An interesting example of a description resembling the one found in 
TMk’s heavenly episode occurs in Kunjarakarna (Teeuw and Robson 1981), 
the late Majapahit poem (from the end of fourteenth to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury), the Buddhist doctrine of which is similar to that flourishing in 
Minangkabau at the same period. In the poem, Purnawijaya, the semi-divine 
king of gandharwa, the heavenly musicians, visits the shining hermitage on 
the world mountain Sumeru (=Mahameru, cf. Mount Qaf above), in which 
Buddha-Wairocana himself resides. There, the heavenly maidens joyfully 
welcome him by singing and dancing to the accompaniment of drums, 
gongs and other musical instruments. Loud sounds of music and merriment 
caused by his arrival reach the abodes of the gods who, willing to enjoy the 
merriment, descend to the hermitage from their heavens (Ibid.: 145-7). 

Even more important is a similarity between the above description from 
TMk and a passage from the inscription of 1347 from Padang Candi, engraved 
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on the orders of the first Minangkabau king, the Tantric Buddhist Adityavarman. 
The passage runs as follows: 

In the golden residence adorned by the heavenly damsels, in the midst of 
devada.ru trees having the scent of lotus [...] // Mataiiginlsa, who is the lord 
of all the [...] gods and vldkyadkaras [semi-gods, spirits of the air] and also 
that of the heavenly damsels enjoying dancing to the accompaniment of 
the humming of bees, is in the enjoyment of particular exuberance of spir¬ 
its [...] //He, who [...] in beauty, prosperity and goodness of heart is like the 
full-moon, has, after putting off the form of Jina [the Buddha], come down 
on this earth [... ] under the name of Udayavarmagupta [Adityavarman] the 
leader of all the rulers on this earth. 

CHATTERJI 1967: 193-5 

In this passage and in TMk, we encounter both olfactory images and images of 
dancing heavenly maidens. Although J. Drakard (1999: 230-1) is undoubtedly 
right that the olfactory imagery is equally characteristic of Indie and Islamic 
literary traditions, including that of the Qur’an, 33 descriptions of dancing and 
singing maidens (cf. Kunjarakarna) seem to be more typical of Indie traditions. 
Be that as it may, the episode of Iskandar’s heavenly ascent and subsequent 
return to earth as a world-ruler is a literary palimpsest, in which the Buddhist 
layer still distinctively shines through the Islamic one. 

TMk continues with the story of Iskandar’s sons born by Indo Jati: 

There are three of them: Sultan Sri Maharaja Alif, Sultan Sri Maharaja 
Dipang and Sultan Sri Maharaja Diraja. On reaching adulthood, they see 
their future lands in eastward, westward, southward and northward 
directions and decide to set sail for the Island of Langkapuri situated in 
the area of the mountain Si Guntang-guntang Mahangiru in the Sea of 
Ceylon. 34 On the way to the island, they start a fight for the crown 


33 For Malay examples, see, for instance, a royal panegyric from Bustan, saying that after 
Iskandar Thani ascended the throne, ‘The hearts of people opened for joy, like flowers 
which, refreshed by drops of the rain, open their petals early in the morning and fill the 
entire country with their wonderful fragrance’ (Iskandar 1966: 44). Another close paral¬ 
lel to TMk from the same Bustan’s panegyric is found in the following lines: ‘Then 
the breeze of his happiness blew, the sun of his glory began to shine, the banner of 
his sovereignty was hoisted and the flags of his good fortune began flying’ (Ibid.). In 
fact, one cannot exclude the possibility of the influence of this or similar texts from 
Aceh on TMk. 

34 The location of the island of Langkapuri is not quite clear. Judging from the above-men¬ 
tioned definition, it may have been understood as Ceylon (Sri Lanka). However, later TMk 
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Sanggohani. The crown falls in the sea, and the great master-artisan Cati 
Bilang Pandai agrees to retrieve it. He descends to the bottom of the 
ocean in a box of glass, but by that time a monstrous sea snake has already 
snatched the crown. Cati Bilang Pandai makes a replica of the crown and, 
since the elder brothers are fast asleep, gives it to Sri Maharaja Diraja. 
After that Sri Maharaja Dipang mounts a magical steed, flies on its back 
to China and becomes the Emperor. Sri Maharaja Alif returns home and 
becomes the king of Rum. Sixty great countries including Mecca and 
Medina, which ‘are fed by Rum,’ submit to its authority, while France, 
England and Holland pay tribute to Rum. As to Sri Maharaja Diraja, he 
sails off to Sumatra, where he is to found his kingdom. 

DJAMARIS 1991: 212-13 

Two points of this section are especially interesting. One of them is that, 
despite the obvious Iskandar-Suran motifs in this passage from TMk, it is radi¬ 
cally different from sm. Firstly, in contrast to sm’s recensions Wand L, in which 
three brothers, descendants of Iskandar, act as the founding fathers of major 
dynasties of the Malay world, in TMk Iskandar’s three sons are represented as 
universal rulers intended to ascend the throne in three major centers of power 
of the world. In this manner, their status is undoubtedly heightened. Secondly, 
although Iskandar’s Rum, the first kingdom to emerge from the ocean, is the 
brothers’ shared place of origin, it is the prospective Minangkabau king whom 
TMk portrays as the greatest among them. This is witnessed not only by his 
name-title maharaja diraja, the king of kings (whereas two other brothers have 
the title of maharaja only), but also by the fact that his kingdom occupies the 
central position in the political oikoumene and that no one but he manages to 
obtain a replica of Iskandar’s crown. 35 


informs us that Langkapuri is located ‘between Jambi and Palembang’ (Djamaris 1991: 
243). This is also the usual position of this island in Minangkabau royal letters, which also 
add that God lowered this island to earth specially for the first ruler (Drakard 1999:168). 
In this case, it is called an island only metaphorically. 

35 The motifs of shipwreck (or its counterparts, such as threat of shipwreck or trial at sea) 
and the loss of Iskandar Zulkarnain’s crown occur not only in TMk, but also in three 
recensions of SM (Winstedt 1938b: 60-t; Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 39; Samad Ahmad 
rg86: 39-40), a Johor legend recorded by W. Marsden (r8n: 341-2) and in hht (Kassim 
1968:426-8). However, the meaning of these motifs varies in different texts. The episode 
from hht, in which the king of Malacca and Hang Tuah simultaneously lose their crown 
and kris in the sea, clearly foreshadows the imminent capture of Malacca by the 
Portuguese. In sm’s recensions and the Johor legend, the motifs of shipwreck (or its coun¬ 
terparts) and ensuing landing ashore are most probably intended to reveal where exactly 
the protagonist is predestined to establish his seat of power. In the same meaning this 
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Another point important for our study is that the Rum ruled by Sri Maharaja 
Alif in TMk is apparently understood as Istanbul. Firstly, this can be confirmed 
by the fact that the sultan of Rum in TMk, just like the sultan of Istanbul in the 
Acehnese narrative HikayatEseutamu (=Istanbul), is represented as a superior 
of the monarchs of France, England and Holland. In TMk they pay tribute to 
the sultan, while in the hikayat they beg him for help and fear his wrath 
(Voorhoeve 1994:57). Be that as it may, both works allude to a kind of inferior 
position of these countries. Secondly, as patron of the Holy Cities (a standard 
title of Ottoman sultans), the sultan of Rum from TMk ‘feeds the populace of 
Mecca and Medina.’ This resembles the sultan of Turkey from the Acehnese 
Hikayat Meukuta Alam who ‘looks after Mecca and takes care of the glorious 
Bayt Allah [Ka'ba].’ For the feeding of Mecca, the sultan of Aceh Iskandar 
Muda sends rice and pepper to the sultan of Turkey (Sabil 1932:3). 


motif is also found in TMk and will be discussed shortly. Yet, in all these cases, it remains 
unclear why the protagonist has to be deprived of Iskandar’s crown. While providing no 
answer to this question, TMk gives a specific twist to the motif of the crown. In contrast 
to the above-mentioned texts, in which the crown is lost irretrievably, in TMk a great 
master-craftsman, who also failed to retrieve the crown, makes a replica thereof. The two 
brothers of Sri Maharaja Diraja, who overslept and missed this event, do not receive the 
replicated crown, but Sri Maharaja Diraja does, thus having clearly demonstrated that the 
king of Minangkabau is the worthiest among Iskandar’s sons and the greatest among the 
kings of the world. The significance of this replica was considered so great that, according 
to Mustiko acLat alam Minangkabau (Magical jewel of the Minangkabau adat), the master- 
craftsman who had made it was killed, so that another replica would never be produced 
(Rangkayo Radjo and Ibrahim Gala 1920: 30-1). 

Remarkably, the Ottoman sultan Suleyman the Magnificent also possessed a replica of 
Iskandar Zulkarnain’s crown, made for him by Venetian masters in 1532. In his politics 
Suleyman followed in the footsteps of his predecessor, Sultan Mehmed 11, the conqueror 
of Constantinople, in whose era the Turkish romance of Iskandar was composed (Lewis 
2013; Flemming 1988:132-4). Having taken Iskandar as his model, Mehmed 11, ‘was plan¬ 
ning to join East and West by creating a world Empire unified by a single faith and a single 
monarch’ (Necipoglu 1989: 425). Imitating the same model and pursuing the same goal, 
Suleyman waged unceasing wars with kings of the West and dreamed of completing the 
building of his Universal Empire with the capture of Rome. The crown of Iskandar 
restored to life was a powerful symbol of his ambitions. It is difficult to say whether it is 
only a coincidence that the unusual myth about the restoration of Iskandar’s crown in 
Minangkabau resembles the real event in Turkey. And yet, since the crown of Iskandar, 
which Suleyman wore during lavish pageants, had been the subject of much rumor and 
talk (Ibid.: 407-12), and the Acehnese envoys, who visited Istanbul for the first time in 
1547, stayed there for quite a long time, one can not exclude the possibility that the rumors 
of the restored crown brought by the envoys could have somehow reached Minangkabau 
and could have been used in Minangkabau political mythology. 
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According to Minangkabau political mythology, connections with Rum- 
Istanbul did not end with the separation of the brothers. Among other signs of 
the Minangkabau sultan’s magic potency, one of the surat cap dated from the 
late eighteenth century mentions his ‘palace in the city of Rum, whose enter¬ 
tainments and diversions are exhibited in the month of zulhijah, and where all 
alims, fakiaks, and muLana karis [kadis ?] 36 praise and supplicate Allah’ 
(Marsden 1811: 338). Needless to say that the great festival of id al-Adha (also 
called the sacrificial feast or the major festival) is implied here. Celebrated on 
the 10th of Dhu’l-Hijja, the last month of the Muslim calendar, this festival, 
which is very popular in Indonesia, too, is described extensively, with many 
picturesque details in Adat Aceh (Aceh’s customs; see Harun and Ghani 1985: 
45-63; Reid 2005:119-22). 

The following section of TMk continues the story of Sri Maharaja Diraja and 
tells of the foundation of the Minangkabau kingdom. The enumeration of 
realms under the alleged suzerainty of the king of the Minangkabau, in which 
descendants of Sri Maharaja Diraja reign, also belongs by meaning to this sec¬ 
tion. Therefore, even though this enumeration occurs at the end of TMk, it will 
also be discussed here. 

With a crew of sixteen men, as well as a princess, a she-goat of the forest, a 
learned dog, a Siamese cat and a Cham tigress, Sri Maharaja Diraja sets sail 
for the island Pulau Jawi and further to ‘the island Pulau Perea Pulau Emas 
[Golden Island],’ that is, Sumatra. On the way there the ship breaks and the 
king promises that those of his companions who will repair it will become 
his sons-in-law. Five masters from Cati Bilang Pandai’s team manage to 
repair the ship, and it safely drops anchor on the top of the mountain 
Gunung Berapi (=Merapi) that sticks out of the waters of the primordial 
ocean. By the will of Allah who loves Sri Maharaja Diraja, the she-goat, the 
dog, the cat and the tigress turn into beautiful women. The king marries 
them and the princess and each wife bears to him a daughter, whom he 
gives in marriage to the five master-craftsmen who repaired the boat. At 
first, all of them establish themselves on the top of the mountain. However, 
after the sea recedes Allah creates a triunity of lands 37 on the slopes of 
Mount Merapi. Facing the valleys of Fuhak Tanah Datar, Fuhak Agam and 
FuhakFimaPuluh, these three lands constitute the core of the Minangkabau 
realm. Two more lands oriented, respectively, towards Candung Fasi and 


36 Marsden mentions 'aims (Wamaj, ‘theologians’; faqlhs, jurists’ and most probably 
mawtana qadls, ‘our lords judges.’ 

37 Ru[m\baiyang tiga jurai - ‘a bunch of three branches' (Djamaris 1991:214). 
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Kubung Tiga Belas, are added to these three. In each of the five lands there 
settles one of Sri Maharaja Diraja’s daughters with her husband. Sri 
Maharaja Diraja founds the first seat of royal power in the twofold city 
(. negeri ) of Pariangan-Padang Pajang in Luhak Tanah Datar and builds 
there his palace Balairung Panjang and a mosque (later this seat of power 
is moved to Pagar Ruyung). He marries the heavenly maiden Indo Jati, has 
the son Datuk Katumanggungan (alias Sultan Malik Besar) with her, and 
dies. After his death Indo Jati becomes wife of Cati Bilang Pandai and bears 
a few children to him, the elder son Datuk Perpatih nan Sabatang being of 
the greatest renown among them. Together with Datuk Katumanggungan, 
he continues the social and territorial structuring of the Minangkabau 
state, each of them spreading his specific variety of the Tided law. 

DJAMARIS 1991: 213-16 

A fairly unexpected feature of this section is that among Sri Maharaja Diraja’s 
companions we find not only a princess, but also a she-goat, a dog, a cat and a 
tigress, which subsequently turn into humans and become the king’s spouses. 
Josselin de Jong looks at their mention in the text in the light of the concept of 
the ruler as a focus of the Universe and a mediator between its diverse con¬ 
stituent parts, who brings them to unity by ‘the most fundamental of all social 
regulators: by marriage.’ In our case this is the king’s marriage to representa¬ 
tives of the sky (Sri Maharaja Diraja also has a celestial wife) and of the earth 
(the humans and animals) and, finally, to representatives of culture and nature, 
since the animals are both domesticated and wild and, in addition, both her¬ 
bivorous and carnivorous (Josselin de Jong 1980:13). 

On the other hand, Indonesian scholars (Batoeah and Madjoindo 1956:14) 
interpret the princess, tigress, cat, goat and dog in terms of the traditional char- 
acterology of women, who in their nature are, respectively, refined and polite; 
fierce; mollycoddled and affectionate; voracious; demanding and scolding. 
Such classifications based on the comparison of female characters to those of 
animals, which are as old as the Kdmasutra, were quite popular in Indie tradi¬ 
tions, including Indonesian. In one of its Islamized versions this classification 
occurs in Naslkat al-muluk by al-Ghazall (Bagley 1964:165-6), wherefrom it was 
transferred to Bustan (ms soas 36500, pp. 18-20; Jelani 1996:33-9). 38 However 


38 Kamasutra (Vatsyayana 1981: 27) contains the well-known sexological classification of 
women as deer, mares and elephants, while later Indian treatises of this kind also include 
characterological types of goddesses (cf. the princess in TMk), snakes, crows, donkeys and 
elephants (Rai 2003: 59, 65, 82,129-30,142). Naslkat at-muluk and Bustan present tenfold 
classifications, in which we find the dog and the goat type of TMk. 
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these two interpretations do not seem contradictory. The latter, rather, comple¬ 
ments the former with an outer-inner, or material-spiritual, opposition, all the 
more so since the numbers five (relating to the number of wives) and nine, 
associated with the cosmic center and the four or eight points of compass, 
often symbolize ‘plenitude,’ ‘all-pervasiveness,’ and ‘all-inclusiveness.’ In this 
case it may imply that the king’s wives represent women of all classificatory 
types. 

Sumatra, the destination of Sri Maharaja Diraja’s voyage, is designated in the 
text by a composite toponym ‘Pulau Perea Pulau Emas.’ Its first constituent 
means the Island of Perea, 39 while the second the Golden Island, which, being 
equal to the Sanskrit Suvarnadvrpa, is a very old name for Sumatra (see, for 
instance, Jordaan and Colless 2009:235). Together with the title Kanakamedinlndra 
or the ‘King of the Golden Land,’ Suvarnadvlpa also occur in Adityavarman’s 
inscriptions (Suleiman 3977: 4-5). According to Drakard (rggg: 224-26), in 
Minangkabau surat cap the term Pulau Perea is closely associated with the 
coastal circumference of Sumatra, whereas the Golden Island is associated with 
the royal seat of power in the mountains of its interior. If such is the case, the 
above-mentioned compound toponym alludes to the layout of Sri Maharaja 
Diraja’s future realm. 

The breaking of Sri Maharaja Diraja’s boat on the way to Sumatra may sym¬ 
bolize a kind of test or initiation of the masters headed by Cati Bilang Pandai. 
Not unlike Demang Lebar Daun in sm, they, commoners in origin, are intended 
to become the highest representatives of the king’s subjects who are related to 
him through marriage (cf. Josselin de Jong rg8o: 5-6). 

However, the most important part of the section in question is its narrative 
of the arrangement of Sri Maharaja Diraja’s kingdom or a kind of Empire, 
which is elaborated in the framework of the above-mentioned political mythol¬ 
ogy of the world’s three major centers of power: Rum in the west, Minangkabau 
in the center, and China in the east. 

Once again, like in sm, the first king of Minangkabau and his followers land on 
the top of the mountain (in TMk this is Gunung Berapi, that is Merapi) sur¬ 
rounded by water (in TMk that of the primordial ocean). As we have already 
seen, this is a miniature model of the Cosmos and, at the same time, an embryo 


39 The meaning of the word perca in this toponym is not clear. Sometimes Pulau Perea is 
understood as the Island of Gutta-percha, proceeding from such meaning of perca as ‘raw 
rubber, gutta-percha.’ However Wilkinson (1932, II: 251) remarks: ‘Getah percha was a 
trade name for the marketable article, probably = ‘strip-gutta’ from its appearance. The 
great value attached to gutta is quite modern and upsets any idea that the name for 
Sumatra is linked with it.’ 
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of the dynastic space. After the waters subside, the newcomers found five settle¬ 
ments. The three major ones are located on the slopes of the mountain, expand¬ 
ing, respectively, in the direction of Agam to the west, Tanah Datar to the south 
and Lima Puluh Kota to the east (Djamaris 1991:203-4). 40 They made up the core 
of the Minangkabau lands. Two other, less significant, settlements, which expand 
in the direction of Candung Lasi to the north and Kubung Tiga Belas 41 farther to 
the south than Tanah Datar, seem to be included in the design of the TMk 's origi¬ 
nal Minangkabau territory to represent it as a fivefold ‘mandala.’ The royal center 
of the ‘mandala’ lies to the south of Gunung Berapi in Tanah Datar (first in 
Pariangan-Padang Panjang and later in Pagar Ruyung). This center is surrounded 
by four settlements roughly oriented to the cardinal points of the compass. 

As the list of dependencies (Djamaris 1991: 213-16, 220, 242) shows, the 
Minangkabau political mythology supplements the internal circle or core of 
the above-mentioned ‘mandala’ with the external circle of Sumatran realms 
located along the circumference of the island. The rulers of these realms are 
allegedly descendants of Sri Maharaja Diraja who acknowledge the suzerainty 
of the sultan of Minangkabau. In TMk there are eight such realms called tab 
(either ‘gateways’ to the Minangkabau kingdom or ‘constituent parts’ 
thereof 42 ): Aceh, Bintan, Jambi, Palembang, Pariaman, Indrapura, Indragiri 
and Sungai Pagoh. 43 Thus, the whole ‘mandala’ includes the royal seat of power 
at the foot of the world mountain as a center-point, which is surrounded by 
two concentric circles: the internal circle of four Minangkabau lands and the 
external circle of eight dependent realms. The numerological character of this 
arrangement seems quite plausible. 44 


40 For contemporary Agam, Tanah Datar and Lima Puluh Kota, see maps in Peta adminis- 
trasi 2013. 

41 For Candung Lasi and Kubung Tigo Belas, see Candung Lasi 2013; Kubung Tigo Belas 2013 
and Map of Sumatra 2013. 

42 See Loeb 1989:98; Drakard 1999:226-7. 

43 In some texts (Drakard 1999: 273-4), Rokan, Banten (!) and Siak appear in this list of bab. 

44 Yet, Drakard who admits that surat cap ‘most commonly’ mention eight bab (Drakard 
1999: 226), considers that the ‘mandala’ structure of the Minangkabau kingdom is ‘not 
articulated in the numerological terms,’ because in many cases the number of bab varies 
(Ibid.: 229). However, the obviously numerologically-based internal circle of TMk’s ‘man¬ 
dala’ and the structure of Negeri Sembilan, the Nine States of the Minangkabau in the 
Malay Peninsula, with its royal center in Sri Menanti surrounded by eight other negeri, 
four of the inner and four of the outer circle (Josselin de Jong 1951: 149-51), apparently 
stand in the way of her interpretation. Moreover, over a course of time, a number of other 
conceptual and practical motives could obscure the originally clearer numerological 
structure of the ‘mandala,’ characteristic of Mahameru mythology. 
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The last section of TMk tells of the greatness and glory of the Minangkabau 
king. It begins with directly extolling (in Arabic) his lofty moral qualities as 
Allah’s vicegerent on earth, inherited from Iskandar of Rum, the archetypal 
khatlfa of God. 

All praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds, who created the sultan glori¬ 
ous and pious, steadfast in the faith, generous and radiant. [He is] the 
protector of the small and the great, the shelter of subjects, the receptacle 
of good deeds that benefit humans, the mine of merits and gifts. He, lofty 
in aspirations, is the support of people of religion and worldliness. [He is 
the embodiment of grandeur] of the world and religion, the pillar of 
kingship and kings, the sun of Islam that spreads gifts of justice all around 
the world. [He is] a treasure house for dervishes and the poor, the sultan 
[So-and-So] who is firmly established thanks to the succour of the Lord 
of the worlds. 45 

Just as in Acehnese royal letters (for those by Iskandar Muda and his heirs 
Iskandar Thani and Taj al-Alam, see Gallop 2011:243-57), the king’s character¬ 
ization is followed by the extended list of his ‘signs of greatness,’ that is a num¬ 
ber of extraordinary regalia in his possession, which are also enumerated in 
the surat cap. Yet, the signs listed in the Acehnese and Minangkabau texts are 
quite different in nature. 

In the Acehnese royal epistolography, the signs of greatness of Iskandar 
Muda, the conqueror and practical politician, are first and foremost his riches: 
all kinds of magnificent weapons, the gear and trappings of his war elephants 
and horses, vessels, royal umbrellas and ornaments - all this made of gold, sil¬ 
ver and suasa (golden alloy) and studded with jewels or pearls. Although the 
spiritual and moral qualities of the ruler, similar to those of Minangkabau 
kings as depicted in TMk, move farther to the forefront in the letters of Iskandar 
Muda’s heirs (see Gallop 2011:126,134), various objects of gold, suasa and jew¬ 
els, war elephants, horses and the army continue to play the most important 
role in them. 

It is true that golden objects occur sporadically in TMk and in the 
Minangkabau surat cap too. However, a mysterious river full of golden rocks (or 
pebbles) and an odd golden nugget (mas kudrati ) that has the form of a human 
being are more typical objects of the Minangkabau lists. In the same manner, 
Iskandar Muda’s majestic residence of ‘ivory, engraved with network, with 
joints of red-lead, of the color of vermilion and gilt [...], the front [of which] 


45 For the rather corrupt Arabic original of this translation, see Djamaris 1991: 243. 
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extends as far as the eye can reach’ (Gallop 2011:244), in the Minangkabau texts 
gives way to an enigmatic palace with its ‘pillars made from the heart of nettle- 
trees and roof beams made from the landong creeper.’ 46 What kind of plant the 
tandong is remains unclear. However, the properties of nettle-trees ( jelatang or 
jelatang gajcih ) are better known. As Gimlette remarks: ‘The jelatang gajah 
plants are much dreaded by Malays; men have been known to lose their lives in 
Pahang on walking unwarily with bare bodies through these nettle-trees in wet 
weather. [...] The jelatang gajah are sometimes strung on a cord and tied to the 
portal of a Malay house to scare evil spirits away [...] The jelatang is used [...] 
for poisoning darts’ (Gimlette 1991:167-8). 47 

Therefore, despite the Minangkabau royal abode being built in the Golden 
Island of the royal demesne, its atmosphere has little in common with the fes¬ 
tive aura produced by the precious ivory, vermilion and gold of the Aceh pal¬ 
ace. Rather, the compound in which the king of Minangkabau resides, 
‘well-armed’ with the awesome spell best kawl (the ‘hard iron’) intended to 
destroy the lives and crops of the disloyal (Drakard 1999: 6, 277), constitutes a 
darker, ambivalent world of magic powers ( saktl) both harmful and protective. 
The signs of greatness in the form of magic artefacts, plants (poisonous and 
antidotal) and animals, in the midst of which the king lives, fit in well with this 
atmosphere, as they not only mirror his magic authority but also enhance it. 

The magic signs of greatness include the already mentioned regalia from 
mythological narratives: the crown Sanggohani lowered by Allah from para¬ 
dise and illuminating the whole world (Djamaris 1991:243); a third part of the 
wood kamat, one extremity of which is in the kingdom of Rum and another in 
that of China; the sword Curik Semandang Giri with one hundred and ninety 
notches, which it received slaying the monstrous serpent Saktimuna, and the 
spear Lambing Lambuara embellished with the mysterious beard of a Zanggi 
(Zanzibarian) (Marsden 1811:338). Close to this group are also tools that oper¬ 
ate on their own or express their emotions. Such are the loom Sangsista Kala, 
which ‘strikes on its own and makes one strike a year’ (Drakard 1999: 279), so 
that, when it finishes weaving, the end of the world will come, and ‘the krls 
[dagger] formed of the soul of steel, which expresses an unwillingness at being 
sheathed and shows itself pleased when drawn’ (Marsden 1811: 338). 48 


46 For the original text translated here, see Drakard 1999:276. 

47 Gimlette (1991:168) also adds that jelatang is used by criminals for poisoning people and 
emphasizes its ‘fiery nature’ by mentioning that in Java it is used ‘to irritate cattle and buf¬ 
faloes, and [...] to make horses ‘‘fiery” by rubbing the young stems between the hind legs.’ 

48 This is probably a rather free translation of the Malay original similar to the following: 
karis alang bari jikalau disintak maharani disarungkan (Drakard 1999: 285); since 
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Not unlike these tools are the magic musical instruments: 49 the tambour made 
from the wood of the pulut-pulut shrub famous for its antidotal properties, 50 
which is covered with the skins of lice; 51 the drum made from the wood of sall- 
guri, another medicinal plant; 52 and the bewitching bell Semedra, 53 the lan¬ 
guid reverberations of which pierce the heart. 

Among many magic plants mentioned in the lists of signs, we find, for 
instance, the tree naga tarun (Sk. ndga-taru, ‘the tree of ndga [dragon]’) embel¬ 
lished with all kinds of jewels. Drakard (1999:243-4) reminds us that, accord¬ 
ing to Bosch (1930: 204), the ndga-taru ‘can be equated with the “wish tree” or 
“tree of plenty” of Indian myth, the Kalpataru [... ] [which] is mentioned in one 
of Adityavarman’s inscriptions as an analogue of the ruler’s liberality.’ 
Elsewhere, Bosch remarks that the ndga have ‘the power to bestow fertility, to 
dispel sterility and to heal sickness [...] [as well as] operate as donors of pros¬ 
perity [...], grantors of wishes [and] owners of valuable treasures.’ At the same 
time, ndgas are often represented as tree-spirits, sometimes benevolent, some¬ 
times fierce (Bosch i960:136,195-6). The latter quality is probably reflected in 
the surat cap, which mentions the tree (probably ndga-taru 54 ) that, because of 
‘its amazing height and being infested with serpents and other noxious rep¬ 
tiles, is impossible to climb’ (Marsden 1811: 339). Another plant-sign is Leng- 
gundi ‘that turns black on its own,’ 55 which is an antidote against poisonous 
bites. In Malay magic, ‘Black Lenggundi’ is the name of a charm against old age, 
since ‘like white [hair?] can become black,’ the old can become young and 


Mk. karis alang is ‘rapier -kris of medium length’ (Wilkinson 1932 I: 16), Mk. bari or 
babari = Mai. perkenankan (Taib 1935: 33), i.e. ‘allow, permit’ and Mk maharani = Mai. 
mengherani, ‘be astonished, puzzled,’ the above sentence can be translated as ‘the kris of 
medium length, which allows one to unsheathe it and which is puzzled when one 
sheathes it [again].’ 

49 For magic properties of Malay musical instruments, see Winstedt 1993: 38. 

50 For pulut-pulut and its uses, see Pulut-pulut plant 2014. 

51 Curiously, lice (or similar parasites) are associated with the sorceress-queen of the 
Mountain Gunung Ledang from sm, who, among other things, asked for seven trays of 
their hearts as her wedding present from the sultan of Malacca (Situmorang and Teeuw 
1958: 236). 

52 For saliguri or seleguri and its uses, see Wilkinson 1932,11: 410 and Herba 2015. 

53 Semedra, probably = Si Mendera; ‘mendera, listless; manis mendera, gentle languor’ 
(Wilkinson 1932,11:126). 

54 Marsden calls this tree a coconut palm. However, considering the above-mentioned 
description and the absence of naga tarun, which is regularly mentioned in TMk and 
surat cap from Marsden’s list of signs, this coconut palm may well have been naga tarun. 

55 For lenggundi, its properties and uses, see Malaysian herbs 2014. 
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even ‘the dead can become living again’ (Skeat 1966:634). This is what the turn¬ 
ing of lenggundi black implies. 

In contrast to the more prosaic war elephants and horses mentioned in the 
letters of the Acehnese sultans, the Minangkabau signs of greatness in the 
form of animals are also magical. Two of them, the elephant Gajah Sakti and 
the fighting buffalo Si Binuang Sati (Mk. sati = Mai. sakti ), 56 are clearly nomi¬ 
nated as possessors of magic power (sakti). Sangganani, the fighting cock of 
the king, is obviously not lacking in sakti either, which follows from the tradi¬ 
tional understanding of its name as ‘invincible/unconquerable fighting cock’ 
(Wilkinson 1932, 11: 382, 477). 57 As for the king’s horse Kuda Semborani, it is 
none other than ‘pegasus, winged steed of [Malay] romances’ (Ibid., 11:423). 

Finally, yet another group of signs of the royal greatness includes natural (or 
rather, again, supernatural) objects, which make up the magic surroundings of 
the royal compound. TMk calls one of them the Iron Mountain (gunung besi), 
where the king performs his observances ( mangacara 58 ) facing the Flaming 
Mountain, or the volcano Merapi (Djamaris 1991: 244). One surat cap adds to 
this that the foothills (bukit) of this mountain abound in fragrant benzoin resin 
(.kumayan ), while the river flowing nearby is full of golden rocks and its water 
of flowers. 59 Another letter (Drakard 1999:285) says that saints of Allah reside 
on this mountain. 

A second mountain, that which ‘flames on its own,’ is the above-mentioned 
volcano Merapi itself. The ‘longing bamboo’ (buluh perindu), which ‘gives out a 
sweet and plaintive note when swayed by the wind’ and is considered ‘a pre¬ 
cious love charm’ (Wilkinson 1932, 1 :163), grows on this mountain, just as it 
does on the Mountain Gunung Ledang of the fabulous sorceress-queen 
(Situmorang and Teeuw 1958: 234). The flaming mountain is also the place of 
‘catching [of birds?] with the net’ ( penjaringan) and assemblies of unidentified 
birds called Liar Mati (Wilkinson 1932,11:55). This name which literally means 
Dying Wild or something to this effect is substituted by the phrase ‘the place 
where wild birds assemble to die’ in one of the surat cap (Drakard 1999: 285). 
Finally, somewhere behind the two mountains and the gold-bearing river, 
there is ‘the sea of fresh water which is a day’s sailing’ (Ibid.: 279). This is most 
probably the above-mentioned stretch of fresh water amidst the salty sea, 

56 For Si Binuang Sati, see Taib 1935:39. 

57 According to Taib (1935:213), literally: ayamyang kokoknya membangunkan ayam Lain, i.e. 
‘the cock whose crowing wakes up other cocks [ = the cock which crows the first] 

58 Text mangajara, but jim’ and ‘ca’ are often not differentiated in Jawi writing. 

59 For the Malay original of my translation, see Drakard 1999: 275; in this text the mountain 
is called the Mountain of Bamboo Flute ( bangsi), while the word kemayat (?) is probably 
a scribal error that may be corrected as kumayan, ‘benzoin’ (Wilkinson 1932,1:551,623). 
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which was called to existence by the king Sang Sapurba’s magic powers on his 
way to Minangkabau (Situmorang and Teeuw 1958:34). 

The magic ‘landscape’ formed by these ‘signs’ provokes associations with 
an episode from Hikayat Indraputra (Ali bin Ahmad 1968: 93-103), the fan¬ 
tastical adventure tale and Sufi allegory of the turn of the sixteenth century 
(see above). 60 After crossing the border between the natural and supernatu¬ 
ral worlds, the prince Indraputra finds himself on the bank of the river 
which is full of multicolored lotuses endowed with the gift of speech. 
Behind the river there towers the Iron Mountain, the first of eight miracu¬ 
lous mountains, on which various kinds of birds (symbolizing the souls of 
prophets, cf. ‘saints of Allah’ above) live. The properties of the penultimate 
Diamond Mountain that emits sounds ‘like the longing bamboo’ and the 
last Flaming Mountain (the volcano) are as if combined in the Minangkabau 
Flaming Mountain. Finally, behind this volcano Indraputra finds the won¬ 
drous sea. Thus, the landscape of this supernatural land is quite similar to 
that of the Minangkabau texts. 

To sum up: in the design of Minangkabau political mythology, the dynastic 
space is shown through a kind of gradual zooming in. First, this process reveals 
the image of the triad of east-west oriented major realms of the oikoumene: 
Rum, Minangkabau and China. Then it makes visible the ‘mandala’ of the 
Minangkabau kingdom, the central and greatest among these realms, with its 
outer and inner circles. Continuing to bring the image closer, zooming in 
exposes the Golden Island (conceptual rather than geographical), which Allah 
lowered to the earth to make it the demesne of the Minangkabau king. And the 
final drawing-near of the image discloses the royal compound with the palace 
built from the heart of nettle trees in the midst of it, where the king resides 
surrounded by his magic ‘signs of greatness.’ Receptacles of sakti, they simulta¬ 
neously mirror and strengthen the royal authority which conceals ancient 
ideas of the king as cakravartin, boddhisattva and magician in the envelope of 
the Islamic concept of divine vicegerency. Such is the amazing environment in 
which the localized dynasty of Iskandar of Rum-Turkey resides in the exam¬ 
ined Minangkabau texts. 

The role of Rum-Istanbul-Ottoman Turkey in Minangkabau political mythol¬ 
ogy is impressive. Rum is the first piece of dry land that emerged from the pri¬ 
mordial ocean and the abode of Iskandar, the vicegerent of Allah on earth. It is 
also the powerful Islamic state - the patron of Mecca and Medina - with which 
the Minangkabau king continues to maintain spiritual connections, thus 


60 For this date, discussion of Hikayat Indraputra and interpretation of its Sufi symbolism, 
see Braginsky 2004: 385-400, 727-42. 
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enhancing his own charisma. By means of blood and connubial relations the 
royal line of Iskandar of Rum integrates the political oikoumene in general and 
Sumatra with its Minangkabau center in particular. Like in Malacca-Johor politi¬ 
cal myth, these relations also make up a network of channels, through which the 
supernatural power of kingship spreads, bringing order, justice and prosperity to 
the social world. And the ruler of Minangkabau, a descendant of Iskandar, is the 
principal hub of this network. This, inter alia, explains why, despite having no 
executive powers, he inspired such great awe throughout Sumatra - an enigma 
for which the officials of the Dutch East Indies Company could not account. 61 

The design of Minangkabau political mythology proved to be quite success¬ 
ful. It was well known and influential not only in Sumatra, but, in varying 
degrees, well beyond its confines (see Chapter 5). For instance, in Johor we find 
narratives that merge together elements of the Malacca-Johor and the 
Minangkabau political myths (Marsden 1811: 341-42). In Java, the ruler of 
Mataram Amangkurat 11 (1677-1703), having learnt of the Minangkabau king 
Raja Sakti’s descent from Iskandar Zulkarnain, and of his signs of greatness 
and magic powers, was ready to acknowledge his superiority (at least in words) 
(Drakard 1999:189-91). 62 An obvious echo of the Minangkabau mythology is 
also heard in the dynastic myth from the island of Sumbawa, Ceritera asal 
bangsajin dan segala dewa-dewa (Chambert-Loir 1985:101-20). 

In this text, Iskandar, ‘the first sultan in the world,’ and his brother Nabi 
Khidir defeat and convert to Islam Raja Batara Tunggal, one of the heav¬ 
enly rulers and the king of the western jinns. Iskandar marries this king’s 
daughter Julus al-Asyikin by whom he has three sons: ‘the oldest [of 
them] becomes the king of Istanbul, that is Rum, the second king of 
Japan (sic!), that is China, and the third king of Andalas, that is 
Minangkabau [...]’ (Ibid.: 109). Afterwards Iskandar also defeats the king 
of the eastern jinns, which allows the author to transfer the action to Java 
and rather whimsically entwine the Pandawa brothers motifs in it. 
Eventually, the second of the brothers, Sang Bima, arrives in Sumbawa 
and becomes the progenitor of local dynasties in the sultanates of Bima 
and Dompu. 

The success of the Minangkabau design of political mythology became possible 
not least because of great efforts made to broadcast it via various media across 


61 This subject as well as some aspects of actual Minangkabau kingship are discussed in 
detail in Chapters 4 and 6 of the book by Drakard (1999: 64-84,117-48). 

62 For more details on Rum-Turkey and Sultan Rum in Javanese literature, see Appendix 3. 
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the Malay world. Despite scarce information, it is difficult to doubt that the oral 
word was one of these media. However, even extant written evidence of this 
propaganda is amazingly numerous on the scale of Malay manuscripture. 

For instance, Djamaris (1991: 85-156) describes forty-seven manuscripts of 
TMk from Leiden, London and Jakarta, which, being dated between 1812 and 
1896, cover a great part of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. The royal letters 
(surat cap) that include the majority of topics discussed in TMk served as even 
more powerful propagandist medium. Drakard (1999:151-2) mentions ‘between 
fifty and sixty royal letters [...] held in voc [Dutch East Indies Company] 
archives for the years 1668-1740’ and describes the corpus of about twenty 
surat cap of the nineteenth century (Ibid.: 156-63). No matter whether these 
royal letters provided credentials to envoys, ‘mandates’ to empower subjects or 
authorizations of trade - by promulgating Minangkabau political mythology, 
all of them ‘were, in fact, part of Sumatran political life’ (Drakard 1999:155). 

Therefore, even now we have information of more than one hundred docu¬ 
ments intended to spread the Minangkabau dynastic myth with its emphasis 
on Rum-Istanbul as the origin of many dynasties in Sumatra and beyond. Yet, 
in the past there may have existed hundreds and hundreds of them - the real 
‘kingdom of words’ to use Drakard’s felicitous term. 


% % % 


This discussion of Raja Rum and the dynastic space that they created and 
populated will be continued in the next chapter. Yet, for the time being it can 
be finished by a few remarks of a comparative nature. It is apparent that 
throughout this chapter we have never left the world of fantasy in which all 
these kings are so deeply rooted. And yet, the aesthetically motivated, recre¬ 
ational fiction of fantastical adventure narratives stands in sharp contrast to 
the fictitious, yet believed, political mythology intended to legitimize these 
very kings as the centerpiece of a network of power relations. 

If we stretch our scrutiny beyond the bounds of the reign of Pikrama Wira 
the king of Singapura (where we finished it above) to the reigning period of the 
Malaccan sultan Mansur Syah (1459-1477), sm’s recensions W and L will also 
reveal largely the same ‘mandala’ of the dynastic space as the one examined in 
recension A. However, A’s concept of the beginning of the dynasty, crucial for 
any traditional chronicle, is at some variance with those of W and L, because of 
the abundance and greater importance of the Minangkabau component in A. 

Remarkably, although A differs from TMk in the position occupied by the three 
brothers (Iskandar’s sons), similarities between the two texts also announce 
themselves at this point, as the tendency towards one king’s domination in each 
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generation so characteristic for earlier sections of A still continues in A here too. 
Accordingly, in A Sang Sapurba is portrayed as the single founder of ‘all’ the Malay 
dynasties: he becomes the ruler of Palembang, then he is seated on the throne of 
Tanjung Pura (since the chronicler transforms its original king into a local version 
of Demang Lebar Daun) and finally he becomes the king of Minangkabau. 

In the same manner, in TMk, Sri Maharaja Diraja first comes to Mount Si 
Guntang in the vicinity of Palembang and afterwards makes a voyage to 
Minangkabau to ascend the throne and become the progenitor of eight (or 
more) local dynasties of Sumatra. At the same time, through his daughters’ 
marriages Sang Sapurba establishes family relations with Majapahit and China, 
just as Sri Maharaja Diraja through his brothers with Rum and China. This 
makes sm’s ‘mandala’ of dynastic space not so different structurally from that 
of TMk in both the internal and the external (‘international’) circle, even if the 
latter is reduced to the east-west axis, as TMk ignores both Majapahit and 
Keling. 

All this allows us to assume that, just as sm inspired the Minangkabau to 
begin their Islamic genealogy from Iskandar Zulkarnain, the Minangkabau’s 
idea of the single king-founder of the Palembang-Malacca-Johor and 
Minangkabau dynasties encouraged the author of recension A of sm to use this 
idea in his text. 

There is little doubt that this idea was known in Johor which not only main¬ 
tained manifold relations with Minangkabau, but was also a kind of suzerain 
of the Minangkabau-populated Kampar in Sumatra and Negeri Sembilan in 
the Malay Peninsula (Josselin de Jong 1951:9; Andaya 1975:109-10). In addition, 
the kings of Negeri Sembilan were not infrequently assigned from Pagar 
Ruyung, the sacred Minangkabau capital. An interesting legend recorded in 
Johor of the 1770s by Marsden (1811:341-2) confirms this assumption. A kind of 
cross between sm and TMk, this legend states that the founder of the Johor 
dynasty was at the same time the progenitor of Minangkabau kings. 

It is related that Iskander dived into the sea, and there married a daughter 
of the king of the ocean, by whom he had three sons, who, when they 
arrived at manhood, were sent by their mother to the residence of their 
father. He gave them a makuta or crown, and ordered them to find king¬ 
doms where they should establish themselves. Arriving in the straits of 
Singa-pura they determined to try whose head the crown fitted. The 
eldest trying first could not lift it to his head. The second the same. The 
third had nearly effected it, when it fell from his hand into the sea [as we 
have seen, this motif of the crown occurs both in sm and the tambo ]. 
After this the eldest turned to the west and became king of Rome [=Rum], 
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the second to the east and became king of China. The third remained at 
Johor. At this time Pulo Percha (Sumatra) had not risen from the waters. 
When it began to appear, this king of Johor, being on a fishing party, and 
observing it oppressed by a huge snake named Si Kciti-muno, attacked the 
monster with his sword called Simandang-giri, and killed it, but not till 
the sword had received one hundred and ninety notches in the encoun¬ 
ter. The island being thus allowed to rise, he went and settled by the burn¬ 
ing mountain [Mount Merapi], and his descendants became kings of 
Menangkabau. 

MARSDEN 1811: 341-2 

However that may be, the study of Iskandar the king of Rum and his heirs act¬ 
ing in sm and TMk reveals a degree of localization of their Arabic-Persian pro¬ 
totypes as striking as the tireless efforts of the authors of fantastical adventure 
hikayats about Raja Rum in inventing more and more examples of this species 
little known to them. 



CHAPTER 4 


Kings of Rum, Their Heirs and Vassals (2): 

If Iskandar Zuikarnain of Istanbul is Unavailable, 
a Turkish Prince or Nobleman Will Do Nicely 


Iskandar Zuikarnain in his Istanbul manifestation is not the only Turkish progeni¬ 
tor of the royal houses of the Malay world. Many other Turkish founding fathers of 
local dynasties are encountered in the political mythology of various states of the 
region. Among these states are the sultanate of Buton 1 on the island of the same 
name to the south of Sulawesi (Celebes), the Gayoland in the highlands of central 
Aceh , 2 the sultanate of Kedah on the western coast of the Malay Peninsula and the 


1 According to Locher-Scholten (2003: 38, n. 21,119, n. 21), the mythical Turkish origin of the 
sultans of Buton is discussed in works by Schoorl (1986 and 1994). This probably refers to 
Schoorl 1986 (which, unfortunately, remained inaccessible to me) since in Schoorl 1994 this 
subject is not dealt with. Abd. Rahim Yunus, who remarks that the figure of Raj a of Rum, that 
is, Turkey, was well known on Buton, provides somewhat different information on this mat¬ 
ter. After Sheikh Abd al-Wahid, a sayyid from Mecca, converted Lakilaponto, the raja of 
Buton, to Islam and elevated him to the throne with the title of Sultan Kaimuddin al-Kalifah 
al-Kamis (Arb. Qa’im al-Din al-Khallfa al-Khamls), he informed the ‘sultan of Rum in Turkey' 
about this, and the sultan of Turkey confirmed the sovereign status of the ruler of Buton 
(Yunus 1995:19-22, 47-8). 

2 Particularly curious are myths spread among the Gayo of the origin of their dynasties. Known 
in many versions from their oral history, these myths began to be recorded by Snouck 
Hurgronje between 1900 and 1905. A considerable collection of them was gathered and com¬ 
prehensively studied by J.R. Bowen (1991: 215-41). Here is a typical myth from his collection: 
The queen bears a son to the king of Rum, which is generally understood as Turkey (Ibid.: 53) 
but now and then is somehow confused with Aceh. The son is wrapped in an envelope simi¬ 
lar in shape to a gourd and has no human form. Disgusted by his appearance, the parents tie 
him to a kite, which flies away and brings their son to the Linge Hill in Gayoland. The boy 
comes out of the envelope, takes human form and lives on the hill, getting his sustenance by 
fishing. Thus, born partly in Rum, he is finally reborn on the Linge, in Gayoland, and thus has 
a dual identity, which later makes him the legitimate founder of the Gayo dynasties. Quite by 
chance, the king and queen of Rum visit the hill, find their son and bitterly regret what they 
did. Later they come to him again, have him circumcised by the great Sufi sheikh Abdul Kadir 
Jelani (Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani) and name him Sultan Genali. Sultan Genali sends them a gift 
of fish. The king of Rum reciprocates, sending him a girl in a glass chest, called the Glass 
Princess. After some adventures, they marry and the Gayo people and their kings are their 
descendants (Ibid.: 221-3). 
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sultanate of Jambi in southeastern Sumatra. 3 The founders of their dynasties are 
either stranger-princes or sons of the Turkish sultan, or his vassal kings and nobles. 

A fairly early example of a dynasty established by a stranger of a lower rank 
than the great king Iskandar occurs in sm. This chronicle narrates how, after 
Sang Sapurba left Palembang, a Chinese nobleman, who had earlier arrived in 
that realm in the retinue of the Chinese Emperor and had married the princess 
from the mass of foam, initiated the dynasty of Palembang (see Chapter 3). 
In terms of political mythology, such stories usually implied the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations and some form of vassalage, in this case toward 
the Chinese Empire. This vassalage was much desirable, since it provided vas¬ 
sal states of China with prestige, protection and a kind of equality with power¬ 
ful neighbouring states. For the same reasons, in the Islamic era, vassalage 
towards Ottoman Turkey was equally sought-after. 

Over time, two Turkish stranger princes 4 followed the example of the Chinese 
nobleman. One of them, according to Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa, arrived on 
the legendary Island of Langkapuri to found the Kedah dynasty, whereas the 
other, as Hikayat negeri Jambi (Tale of Jambi) and Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi 
(Genealogy of the Jambi kings) relate, cast anchor near the less famous Pulau 
Berhalo (the Island of Idols) to establish the dynasty of Jambi. 

We shall start this chapter with a discussion of how the former event, part 
and parcel of the Turkic-Turkish theme, determines the greater structure of 
Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa through its parallels to the destiny of the king¬ 
dom of Turan as it is portrayed in the Persian tradition, and its motifs of 
Predestination and the triumph of Islam. 


Harnessing the Forces of Evil: The Turkish Founder of Kedah’s 
Dynasty and the Workings of a Fateful Name 

Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa (henceforth hmm), composed in the first 
decades of the nineteenth century (Winstedt 1938c), is quite a peculiar work. 5 


3 A chronicle from as far afield as Maluku also begins with an odd history of the kings of 
Turkey, China and Holland, which continues into the dynastic chronicles of the local sultan¬ 
ates of Hitu, Ternate, Ambon, and some other regions (Van Ronkel 1909: 288). Unfortunately, 
the information provided by Van Ronkel is too scanty to understand whether these Turkish 
and other foreign kings are somehow related to Maluku’s own dynasties. 

4 One of them, Merong Mahawangsa, is represented as raja bermahkota (a crowned king) 
under Raja Rum, the sultan of Turkey (Siti Hawa 1991: 4). Therefore, Merong Mahawangsa is 
Turkey’s vassal king or prince. 

5 Manuscripts of hmm are few (no more than four, to the best of my knowledge). The work was 
published three times: by Sturrock (1916); Dzulkifli (1968) and Siti Hawa Salleh (1991, the first 
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Even on the scale of traditional Malay historiography this text is poor in his¬ 
torical information, 6 which has deeply disappointed modern historians of 
Kedah. However, it is questionable that the creation of a historical work per se 
was ever the chronicler’s intention. He worked on his chronicle during a turbu¬ 
lent period of the Kedah history, which had begun about one hundred years 
earlier. Over this period Kedah lived through a series of palace revolutions and 
civil wars, in which the Bugis from the neighbouring Sultanate of Selangor 
were involved. The kingdom also endured devastating Bugis raids and a threat 
of direct invasion by Siam, Kedah’s suzerain. Attempting to secure itself against 
such an invasion, Kedah sought an alliance with the British East India Company, 
which only resulted in the loss of a part of its territory and did not protect 
Kedah from the attack by the Siamese, who in 1821 expelled the sultan of 
Kedah, Ahmad Tajuddin Halim Syah 11 (Bonney 1971. Lewis 1975:38-42). 

These critical events could hardly have failed to influence the chronicler’s 
picture of his country’s past. And indeed, in hmm Winstedt discovered several 
episodes which had reflected the present at the time of the work’s writing pro¬ 
jected into the past. 7 There is little doubt that further studies of hmm will 
increase the number of episodes of this kind. And yet, it is unlikely again that 


impression 1970) whose critical edition is the best among them; the abridged English transla¬ 
tion of hmm by Low appeared in 1849 (reprinted in 1908), and a complete Dutch translation 
by Maier in 1978. The major studies of hmm are those by Winstedt (1938c), Maier (1988), Siti 
Hawa Salleh (1991), Braginsky (1993: 58-62,2004: 459-65) and Falarti (2013: 39-68). Siti Hawa 
suggests a much earlier date of hmm than Winstedt. However, her arguments do not seem 
sufficiently convincing; for a discussion of hmm ’s date, see Braginsky 2004: 488-9, n. 77. 

6 This is particularly conspicuous in the context of Malay historiography of the nineteenth 
century (for instance, Riau-Johor chronicles), which was considerably richer in factual infor¬ 
mation than at any time before (see Braginsky 2004: 351-4), and fairly reliable historical texts 
from Kedah itself, such as Syair sultan maulana (Muhammad Yusuf Hashim 1980; Skinner 
1985), virtually synchronous with hmm. 

7 For instance, the battle against a certain Klana Hitam (Black Wanderer) that, according to 
hmm, took place in ancient times is reminiscent of the Bugis invasion of Kedah. The story of 
the arrow which was shot in order to chose the right place for the capital of Perak, Indra 
Sakti, allegedly founded by a Kedah prince, is also reminiscent of the events of the late 
eighteenth-early nineteenth century. Indra Sakti was founded between 1750 and 1761, while 
Perak was subjected to Kedah in 1818 (Winstedt 1938c: 32). To these stories can be added the 
narrative of the gold and silver flowers that the Kedah sultan sent to the king of Siam alleg¬ 
edly as a birthday present for his son (not as a tribute to an overlord, which these flowers 
actually symbolized). This episode may have either reflected the Kedah sultan Muhammad 
Jiwa Zainal Abidin n’s refusal to acknowledge the suzerainty of Siam in the second half of 
the eighteenth century or the same refusal repeated by Ahmad Tajuddin 11, which, together 
with negotiations for a Burmese alliance, cost him his throne in 1821 (Bonney 1971: 24-5; 
Buyers 2015:1). 
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the portrayal of the past, in which, by means of transparent allusions, the pres¬ 
ent could be guessed, constituted the chronicler’s major task. The uncommon, 
if not unique, structure of hmm shows that his agenda, historiosophic rather 
than historiographic, was more ambitious. 

As noted above, the standard structure of Malay chronicles is based on a 
genealogical chain of local rulers, of which the separate links represent epi¬ 
sodes that refer to their reigning periods. In addition to this genealogical struc¬ 
ture, hmm, however, rests upon three literary pieces of Persian and Arabic 
origin. These are: 

• The story of how the prophet Sulayman (Solomon) and the fabulous bird 
Garuda (Sk. Garuda; SImurgh in the Persian version) made a wager whether 
the Garuda could prevent the marriage of a prince and a princess predes¬ 
tined by God. 

• The story of the cannibal king and his deposition. 

• The story of Sheikh Abdullah and his journey with Iblls the devil. 

These stories can be considered as a kind of ‘warp,’ which, interlaced with the 
‘weft’ of Kedah genealogy and pertinent local information, weave integral por¬ 
trayals of three key segments of hmm . 8 Taken together, these key segments, 
which occupy about sixty percent of the narrational space, reveal the chroni¬ 
cler’s overarching task. In a nutshell it is as follows: the tragic events that hap¬ 
pened in Kedah were predestined by God and effected by the demonic forces 
of evil operating under the surface of Kedah’s history. It is precisely the action 
of these forces and the failure of Kedah’s kings to confront them that caused 
the misfortunes which befell Kedah both in the past and at the time of writing. 
Yet devotion to Islam and the disclosure of the devious ways of the evil forces 
promise Kedah a victory over them and give hope for a brighter future. 

From the perspective of the Turkic-Turkish theme, the most interesting fea¬ 
ture of hmm’s historiosophy is the significant role that Rum (Turkey) and Turan 
play in it. The whole ‘mechanism’ of hmm’s narration is set in motion by actions 
of the sultan of Rum, who intends to marry his daughter to the prince of China, 
and continues its ‘work’ following the pattern of the narratives of Turan. 


8 The same devise is also used in the Persian version of the first of these stories, one of the pos¬ 
sible prototypes of the Malay tale. In the Persian piece a long digression of the prince's wan¬ 
derings in search of the source of the Nile is woven into the tale of the SImurgh-bird (=Garuda), 
the prophet Sulayman and the issue of divine Predestination (Bricteux 1905: 60-74; Dun and 
Salimov 1977: 294-307). 
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Gamda’s Lost Wager and the Foundation of Kedah by a Prince or 
Grandee of Rum 

The beginning of hmm with its story of the prophet Sulayman and the Garuda 
is as unique as many other features of this chronicle, all the more so as the 
chronicler was aware of the common Malay myth of the dynasty’s origin dis¬ 
cussed above (see Chapter 3). This follows from the fact that, although substan¬ 
tially distorted, stripped of dynastic associations and moved towards the end of 
hmm, this Malay dynastic myth resurfaces in a section about a prince who 
came from a bamboo stump, a princess who appeared from foam and their 
marriage. 9 But first, here is this opening story. 

Having learnt that the sultan of Rum is going to marry his son to the 
daughter of the king of China, the Garuda comes to the audience of the 
prophet Sulayman, the vicegerent of Allah on the earth and the king of all 
humans, jinns and animals, and rather sceptically tells the prophet of the 
sultan’s intention. Sulayman says that, despite a great distance between 
Rum and China, their marriage will take place, if Allah has predestined it. 
The Garuda, who does not believe in divine Predestination, makes a 
wager with Sulayman that it will prevent this marriage. It succeeds in 
sinking the prince’s fleet bound for China and in abducting the princess. 
Afterwards the Garuda brings the princess to the island of Langkapuri, 
the former seat of power of the demon-king Rawana (Sk. Ravana), which 
had become desolate after Rama (Sk. Rama) had defeated him, 10 and 
settles her in its palace within the forest. Meanwhile, waves cast the body 
of the half-dead prince upon the shore of the same island, and the prin¬ 
cess finds him there. They fall in love with each other and, skillfully 
deceiving the Garuda, enjoy ‘kissing and embracing’ in its palace. Finally, 
the Garuda says to Sulayman that it has managed to break the predes¬ 
tined marriage. On the prophet’s orders, the jinn Harman Syah brings a 
chest containing the princess to his court. When the chest is opened, the 
princess gets out of it together with the prince, and the prophet Sulayman 
delivers a sermon on the inevitability of all that has been preordained by 
Allah. The Garuda is put to shame. 


9 For more details of this myth’s remnants in hmm and their analysis in comparative per¬ 
spective, see Ras 1968:81-99. 

10 These events are, for instance, described in Hikayat Seri Rama (the Malay Ramayana) and 
a series of plays of the Malay and Javanese shadow theater, wayang. 
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With lesser or greater variation, this edifying story was well known in Islamic 
literatures. As a standard example of the power of Predestination it is quoted 
in Arabic historical compositions (Rosenthal 1968: 261), in some Arabic ver¬ 
sions of the ‘Kallla and Dimna’ and in the ‘Thousand and one nights.’ 11 It also 
occurs in Persian literature, particularly in chirographic compendia of tales 
narrated by Persian-speaking storytellers of Central Asia and the Indian 
Subcontinent. 12 Needless to say, the motifs of the Ramciyana are absent from 
these Persian pieces and it is not the Garuda but the mythical birds Anqa’ or 
Slnrurgh (the phoenix or griffon) which make a wager with the prophet 
Sulayman. There is also a Hindu version of this story in which Rawana himself 
argues with one of his sages, insisting that a proud and powerful hero is able to 
overcome fate but, like the SImurgh and the Garuda, he fails to prevent the 
marriage of the prince and the princess (Chauvin 1905:87-90). 

As already described, hmm’s narrative of Merong Mahawangsa, the vassal or 
prince and close friend of the sultan of Rum, is ‘woven’ into the story of 
Sulayman and the Garuda. Merong Mahawangsa accompanies the sultan’s son 
in his voyage to China, finds himself on the island Langkapuri and there he 
founds the realm of Langkasuka, the future Kedah. 

Although hmm describes Rum only cursorily (Siti Hawa 1991:4-5), its scarce 
circumstantial evidence shows that the chronicler considered this state to be a 
powerful Empire that included a multitude of tributary realms stretched 
mostly along the sea coast. As the plot of hmm unfolds, it becomes clear that 
Rum possesses mighty artillery and fleet and sends its envoys overseas in great 
three-masted ships (Ibid.: 26-7). Grandees of Rum are favorably disposed 
towards their compatriot’s establishment of the Kedah dynasty and believe 
that no other noble would found a lasting dynasty there (Ibid.: 28). The late 
date of hmm and the distant echo of Rum, as described in Hikayat Indra Nata 
within it, allow us to assume that the chronicler understood this Rum as the 
Ottoman Empire or, rather, as some kind of imaginary ‘proto-Turkey.’ 

As we shall see, religious issues play a crucial role in the overall message of 
hmm. However, information of the religion professed by the anonymous sultan 
of Rum and by Merong Mahawangsa is also scarce and vague within the text. 
The text mentions that Allah entrusted the prophet Sulayman with power over 
the world and all its creatures (humans, jinn, animals and birds). Elsewhere 
there is Sulayman’s sermon about Allah who preordains sustenance (that is, 


11 Chauvin, M.V. 1892-1922,11:102, vi: 29-30,1905: 85. 

12 Chauvin 1905: 85-90; Ethe 1903-37,1: 544; Ivanow, 1924, No 318.3; Tumanovich 1981:48-51; 
for the translation of two Persian versions of this story, see Bricteux 1905: 53-84 (into 
French); Dun and Salimovig77: 289-315 (into Russian). 
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life and death), union (marriage) and the separation of human beings. Both 
items point to the doctrine of primeval Islam, or the religion of Ibrahim, to 
which Iskandar Zulkarnain adhered. This is also corroborated by a version of the 
Sulayman and Garuda story which appears in the shadow play ( wayang) of 
Kelantan, a state neighbouring Kedah. According to this version, the sultan of 
Rum was none other than Iskandar Zulkarnain. Despite his being a Muslim, he 
decided to marry the princess of China, an infidel, which greatly upset the 
prophet Sulayman (Rentse 1933:246). 

A similar motif occurs in hmm too. Merong Mahawangsa - whose father 
and mother are celestial creatures, dewa, which in the context of primeval 
Islam may be interpreted as angels (cf. Chapter 3 on Minangkabau) - fell in 
love with and married the princess of the gergasl or raksasa, that is, demons, 
the people of demonic Rawana. As the narrative of the cannibal king in hmm 
of Kedah shows, nuptials between heavenly and demonic creatures, equated 
with marriages between believers and infidels, promise nothing but disaster. 
Foreseeing this, Merong Mahawangsa’s parents are as negative in their attitude 
towards their son’s marriage as the prophet Sulayman towards that of Iskandar. 
Thus, it is likely that the religion of the sultan of Rum and his companion 
Merong Mahawangsa is viewed by the chronicler of hmm as primeval Islam, 
similar to that of Iskandar, with Allah as the only true God, Sulayman as His 
prophet and vicegerent in that particular era, and with a strict divide between 
angelic and demonic forces. 13 


13 In the context of the discussion of how Rum and its religion were understood in hmm, the 

recently discovered letter of the sultan Ahmad Tajuddin 11 of Kedah to the Ottoman sul¬ 
tan Mahmud 11 (1808-39) dated 1825 is particularly interesting (for this letter, see Kadi 
2015:155-9). Not only is the date of Ahmad Tajuddin’s letter, appealing for help against the 
Siamese invaders who dethroned him, very close to the date of hmm ’s composition, but 
also the message of the letter seems to share hmm ’s motifs, thus, in turn, indirectly con¬ 
firming that the Rum of the chronicle implied Turkey. Both in the letter and hmm Kedah 
is depicted in turmoil. In both cases only Islam (represented in the letter by its leader, the 
Ottoman sultan and caliph) can rescue Kedah and restore the order. In both cases, Siam’s 
infringement of the sovereignty of Kedah is referred to (directly in the letter and indi¬ 
rectly in hmm). In both cases, repeated sea-voyages from the Ottoman Empire/Rum to 
Kedah are mentioned. However, especially relevant is the letter's emphasis on a long asso¬ 
ciation between Kedah and Turkey: ‘in our [Kedah’s rulers] beginnings our lands were 
only conquered and became part of the land of Islam because of your [Turkey's sultans] 
exalted zeal' (Kadi 2015:156). An explanation of this enigmatic statement can once again 
be found in hmm, in which Merong Mahawangsa, who leaves Rum on the orders of its 
sultan (Iskandar Zulkarnain in some versions of the story), has to fight the Garuda near 
Langkapuri. Although the Garuda manages to sink most of his fleet, it fails to destroy the 
Rumi vassal or prince. After the Garuda is driven from Langkapuri, the land of infidels, 
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In conclusion one can remark that for the Muslim traditions of nations 
with a rich pre-Islamic past this religious model was a powerful tool for the 
reconsideration of historical and ideological continuity and change. A charac¬ 
teristic example of this tool’s efficacy is Shdh-ndma by FirdawsI, in which the 
Zoroastrian dualism of the Iranian epic is reconsidered in terms of primeval 
Islam by likening divine Yazdan (Yazad), the personification of good and light, 
to Allah, and demonic Ahriman, the embodiment of evil and darkness, to Iblis 
(see below). 

Now we can turn to hmm’s description of Kedah’s dynastic space and its 
expansion, of which Rum is the obvious point of departure. As the chronicler has 
rejected the standard myth of the dynasty’s origin (probably as too non-Islamic), 
one might think that he would also ignore the vertical aspect of the dynastic 
space. However this is not the case. The symbolic marriage between the sky 
(upper world) and the earth or, rather, the subterranean region (netherworld) is 
preserved in hmm in the form of the union between the angelic (celestial) and 
demonic (earthly or subterranean) principles. Yet, the meaning of this motif is 
polemically reversed. In contrast to the pre-Islamic myth, this union, in the 
chronicler’s eye, not only cannot ensure the prosperity of the newly established 
dynasty, but also heralds a great threat to its very existence. 

The horizontal aspect of hmm’s dynastic space is described in more detail 
and, despite some specific features, is by and large similar to that of TMk, in 
which the equation of Rum with Turkey is more obvious. First of all, the gen¬ 
eral geographical outline of this space, with Rum in the west, China in the east 
and the island of Langkapuri (identified with Langkawi not far off Kedah’s 


Merong Mahawangsa and his followers, the adherents of the primordial Islam of Ibrahim 
(if my hypothesis suggested above is correct), founded the kingdom of Kedah there. Thus, 
both the letter and the hmm contain the motifs of war and conversion to Islam. 
Incidentally, the comparison of the infidel Siamese with the Magi (fire-worshippers) in 
the letter also provokes associations with the narrative of Iskandar Zulkarnain of Rum 
who fought the coalition of fire-worshippers (see Chapter 1). Strangely, the messenger 
who delivered the letter to Istanbul explained the phrase about the conquest and 
Islamizing of Kedah in the beginning of its history in an apparently Acehnese manner: ‘In 
those times the Sublime State helped by sending to that place [Kedah] special men to 
found cannons and grenades and a great number of Ottoman soldiers’ (Ibid.: 157). This, 
however, looks like the messenger’s personal interpretation concocted to refer to some¬ 
thing better known to Turkish officials than events in Kedah, about which they were igno¬ 
rant. Be that as it may, both political mythology and the history of Kedah are completely 
silent about this shipment of men and arms. As for Aceh itself, Turkish cannon founders 
and soldiers were sent there centuries after the beginnings of Kedah and the establish¬ 
ment of Islam there. 
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coast 14 ) in the middle, coincides both in hmm’s story of Sulayman and the 
Garuda and in TMk. This coincidence, which may seem commonplace at first 
sight, is nonetheless noteworthy, since Arabic and Persian versions of this story 
mention neither Rum, nor China, nor, indeed, Langkapuri. 15 All these top- 
onyms appear only in the Malay version of the story. 

Like in TMk, in which the Rum of the era of Iskandar Zulkarnain and his sons 
is the first island that emerged from the primordial ocean to be followed by new 
islands and new mountains, in hmm, too, the inhabited dry land of the Sulayman 
era is represented as ‘a multitude of mountains, hills and islands which became 
pegs of the world’ (Siti Hawa 1991: 2). Similarly to Sri Maharaja Diraja of TMk, 
Merong Mahawangsa reaches the place where he is destined to found a dynasty 
after a shipwreck. The prince of Rum and the princess of China also arrive in 
Langkapuri. As a result, three characters find their way to Langkapuri: one asso¬ 
ciated with Rum, another with China and yet another with Kedah (cf. the three 
brothers, the future kings of Rum, China and Minangkabau, in TMk). After that 
Merong Mahawangsa establishes Langkasuka, his seat of power in Langkapuri, 
whereas the three brothers from TMk only visit this island. 

Once again like in TMk, in hmm the waters of the ocean continue to recede, 
islands turn into mountains which join the Malay Peninsula’s coast, and dry land 
gradually increases in size (Siti Hawa 1991: 30-1, 32, 37, 43). 16 Like Sri Maharaja 
Diraja, who left Langkapuri for Sumatra, the son of Merong Mahawangsa moves 
from Langkapuri to the mainland, where he founds Kedah. After a new expan¬ 
sion of dry land, his children establish three more settlements and their ruling 
houses on the mainland. In the end, Merong Mahawangsa and his descendants 
found the dynasties of five realms, which are roughly oriented to the four cardi¬ 
nal points, with Kedah in the center, Langkasuka to the west, Patani to the east 
(more exactly, north-east), Siam to the north and Perak to the south. 

This pattern cannot fail to provoke associations with the internal circle of 
Minangkabau’s ‘mandala’ with its five original settlements similarly oriented. 
However, the ‘blood circulatory system’ of Kedah’s dynasty, that is, a network of 


14 This identification is well known in Kedah, especially among Kedah’s and Kelantan’s 
daiangs, puppeteers (Sweeney 1972:258). 

15 Arabic and Persian versions of the Sulayman and ’Anqa'/Simurgh story speak only of the 
king of the West and the king of the East without further specifications. 

16 In the case of hmm, this expansion of dry land is usually considered as a real, natural 
phenomenon observed in Kedah. However, the same natural phenomenon was equally 
characteristic of Sumatra, and yet, in TMk it is described in obviously mythological terms 
(see Chapter 3). It is more likely that in both cases the real and the mythical felicitously 
coincided. For the moving coastline in Indonesia and its portrayal in traditional Malay 
historiography, see Ras 1968:192-200. 
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channels through which the royal blood spreads the supernatural power of 
kingship, is defined in hmm less strictly than in the Malacca-Johor and 
Minangkabau historical traditions. On the one hand hmm confuses the internal 
and external circles of the dynastic space, which are clearly separated in 
Minangkabau’s ‘mandala.’ This is obvious from the fact that neither Siam, nor 
Patani, nor Perak are Kedah’s territories proper. They, rather, resemble the king¬ 
doms of the external circle of Minangkabau’s ‘mandala’ - Aceh, Bintan, 
Palembang, Indrapura and so on - allegedly founded by descendants of Sri 
Maharaja Diraja. 

On the other hand, although the position of Kedah in the world, with Rum 
to the west, China to the east, Burma to the north and Aceh to the south, is 
similar to the outermost ‘diamond’ of Singapore-Malacca’s dynastic space 
(though the latter has Keling to the north and Majapahit to the south), Kedah 
is related to the dynasties of its neighbours neither by blood nor by marriage. 
This is quite understandable, as the founder of Kedah was not the sultan of 
Rum (or his descendant), but his subordinate. Be that as it may, hmm managed 
to substantially increase the number of Malay royal houses of Rumi origin and 
even to supplement them with Siam. 

Kedah as the Second Turan 

Before his return to Rum, Merong Mahawangsa raises his son to the throne of 
Langkasuka and renames the kingdom as Kedah Zamin Turan, 17 which he con¬ 
siders to be the appropriate name for it. 

Then the king Merong Mahawangsa said to the envoy of Rum: ‘I have 
already enthroned my son. Now I should give an appropriate name to this 
country.’ His viziers said reverentially: ‘It is proper indeed for our lord to 
name this country, so that it would not be called wrongly.’ The envoy of 
Rum bowed and said: ‘It was not easy to get this country, [it was obtained] 
not without difficulties. This should also be clear from its name.’ To this 
the king Merong Mahawangsa replied: ‘If you say so, I would like to name 
this country Kedah Zamin Turan [Turanian Kedah].’ 

SITI HAWA 1991: 30 

As is well known, in terms of mythology, correct name giving establishes an 
essential connection between the name and the named, while this connection 
frequently proceeds from the idea of the name as a ‘rolled-up’ myth about the 


17 Zamin Turan = Pers. Turan Zamin, ‘the Land of Turan.’ 
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named. It seems that precisely this idea underpins Merong Mahawangsa’s 
choice of the name Turanian Kedah for Langkasuka. Something in the chroni¬ 
cler’s knowledge of Turan apparently encouraged him to compare these two 
realms - for what but a comparison could the toponym Turanian Kedah imply? 

Turan has already been mentioned more than once in Chapter 1. Curiously, 
in contrast to Arab or Persian portrayals of Central Asian Turan, the Turan of 
traditional Malay literature is a wooded (or rather ‘jungled’) country situated 
on the seashore, which makes it fairly similar to Malay kingdoms. However, it 
is not this resemblance brought to life by the errors and specific habits of 
Malay translators, 18 but a more sinister aspect of the myth of Turan which 
seems to be alluded to by the chronicler of hmm. In Persian mythological and 
epic traditions as they are reflected in Ta’rlkh by al-Tabari, the ensuing Arab- 
Persian historical compositions and Shdh-ndma by FirdawsI, Turan is repre¬ 
sented as the realm of the evil, against which Iran, the realm of the good, wages 
an unrelenting struggle. 19 

hmm explains the renaming of Langkasuka as Turanian Kedah by the dif¬ 
ficulty of obtaining this country. As, however, the foundation of Langkasuka 
(the future Kedah) as such caused no troubles, the chronicler was probably 
referring to the difficulties experienced by the prince and princess on 
Langkapuri. These difficulties directly affected the founder of Kedah, Merong 
Mahawangsa, too. He had to live through the fierce battle with the Garuda 
and the destruction of the Rumi fleet, the grave concern of whether the miss¬ 
ing prince had survived and the agonizing wait for news of him. All these 
misfortunes resulted from the actions of the Garuda, the evil destroyer and 


18 In fact, Iran and Turan were separated from one another by the river Jayhun (Amu Darya, 
Oxus), not by the fictitious Sea of Iran (see Davis 2012); the Malay translator made this 
error because the Persian word darya means both ‘river’ and ‘sea.’ As to his representation 
of Turan as a ‘jungled’ territory, it is explained by a Malay convention to translate the 
Persian words for steppe and desert as forest or jungle (Braginsky 2004: 420-1). Needless 
to say, these are typical examples of localization of foreign texts in Malay renderings. 

19 For this tradition in al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh and Shdh-ndma , see Yarshater 1986-2007, i-iv; 
Warner and Warner 1905-1925, i-iv and Levy 1967: 28-190. For later historical works in 
Arabic and Persian that form the al-Tabari tradition, see Storey 1935,1-II-iA. Shdh-ndma 
was also known in Arabic and Turkish translations and summaries, see Huart and Masse 
2012. In Iran, Central Asia and the Indian Subcontinent, Firdawsi’s masterpiece was 
spread not only in written but also in oral form through the reading of the book aloud by 
professional reciters. Due to all this, the epic conflict between Iran and Turan was well 
known in the Muslim East. 
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cannibal in traditional Malay literature, 20 which settled on Langkapuri and, 
in its impious pride, dared to challenge divine Predestination to unsurpris¬ 
ingly fail. 

Therefore, the difficulties of establishing Kedah, which caused its associa¬ 
tion with Turan, were brought about by the involvement of the forces of evil 
and non-belief in the founding of this kingdom. However, there is more to it 
than that. The founding of Kedah in the abode of gergasL and the Garuda, as 
well as the mixing of angelic and demonic blood in the veins of its founder, did 
not bode well for the kingdom’s future, which enhances the similarity of Kedah 
with the Turan of the Arab-Persian literary tradition. 

Although Zamin Turan is sporadically mentioned in a number of Malay liter¬ 
ary works, in two compositions it plays an especially important role. These are 
the long recension of Hikayat Bakhtiar and HikayatAmirHamzah (hah) - to be 
more precise, its section on the exploits of Amir Hamzah’s son, Badi al-Zaman. 
The relevant section from hah was summarised in Chapter 1 (see pp. 11-12), 
whereas the story from Hikayat Bakhtiar, which was mentioned there only in 
passing (see p.28, n.35,36-7), requires a summary. 

This story tells of the king of Zamin Turan, Bermasa Aniaya, an evil and 
cruel oppressor, infidel and idol-worshipper. 21 Once, driven by his arro¬ 
gance, he asks his grandees whether they know another king who rules a 
kingdom as vast as his and who is his equal in might and wealth. Bermasa 
Aniaya’s vizier replies that no one is equal to him, but one of his warriors 
reminds him of Malik Add, the peace-loving and prosperous Muslim king 
of Turkestan. Bermasa Aniaya flies into a rage, attacks Turkestan and 
pillages it. Malik Adil has to flee from his city. Silence and desolation hold 
sway in Turkestan, ‘like after the assault of the Garuda.’ However, all the 
kings of the world pray to Allah to punish the villain, and, in a short while, 


20 The Garuda is represented with these demonic features in, for instance, the classical 
poems Syair Ken Tambuhan, Syair Bidasari and Syair Selindung Delima as well as in 
Hikayat Syah Mardan (Braginsky 2004:509,513,529,720). 

21 The figure of this evil ruler is reminiscent of Afrasiyab, the king of Turan, who allegedly 
reigned for 400 (or even 2000) years. The sworn enemy of Yazdan’s religion of good, he is 
represented as a major henchman of Ahriman or even identified with the latter (for 
Afrasiyab, see Yarshater 1984-2011). In fury against the forces of light, which did not sup¬ 
port his claim to universal dominion, Afrasiyab ‘swore to mix sin with holiness, greatness 
with baseness, and beauty with ugliness on the earth’ (Starikov 1957: 629). This mixing of 
opposites considered to be harmful by nature explains the danger of mixed marriages 
between demonic and angelic creatures (see this chapter below). 
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a pestilence strikes Turan. Bermasa Aniaya and all of his warriors perish, 
the Turanians have to flee to other lands and Malik Adil returns to 
Turkestan to re-establish his prosperous Islamic kingdom. 

BAHARUDIN 1963:1-5,119 

hmm does not show direct correspondences with the story of Turan and 
Turkestan from Hlkayat Bakhtiar. Yet, like in the Arabic-Persian tradition, in 
this Malay story, too, Zamin Turan is associated with the forces of evil and non¬ 
belief. Moreover, a resemblance between Bermasa Aniaya, Rawana and the 
Garuda as evil oppressors, destroyers and infidels helps us understand why the 
chronicler of hmm chose the name Turanian Kedah to designate a ‘difficult,’ or 
rather ‘troubled,’ kingdom. 

As to the more extensive and detailed story of Turan from hah, its further 
discussion will require an outline of an important episode thereof, which was 
omitted in the summary in Chapter 1. From this episode we learn that 

Turan and Iran are located on opposite shores of the Iranian Sea at a great 
distance from each other. Originally Turan was ruled by pagan kings. 
However, Iskandar Zulkarnain built an overland road from Iran to Turan 
with 500 stations, each of which was provided with a tower and a well. In 
this manner he managed to get to Turan, to conquer it and to convert to 
Islam the rulers of all its kingdoms. 

SAMAD AHMAD 1987: 606-7 

Now we will see that hmm’s tale of the prince and the princess, which eventu¬ 
ally leads to the renaming of Langkasuka as Turanian Kedah, reveals a consid¬ 
erable similarity to the story of Zamin Turan from hah. According to hah, by 
the will of Allah a deer suddenly flashed before Badi al-Zaman’s eyes. Chasing 
the deer, Badi al-Zaman loses his way and eventually finds himself on the shore 
of the Iranian Sea. Also by the will of Allah, the princess of Turan suddenly falls 
ill and in search of treatment arrives in Iran (Samad Ahmad 1987: 588). These 
predestined, not voluntary, actions, just like the sinking of the prince’s ship and 
the abduction of the princess by the Garuda in hmm, result in the meeting of 
the prince and the princess. In both narratives, a powerful character strives to 
forcibly prevent their marriage: in hmm the Garuda fights Merong Mahawangsa 
and sinks the ship of the prince; in hah the king of Turan, the princess’s father, 
brings his army to fight the prince, but suffers a defeat. In both stories, 
Predestination is proved ineluctable and the outcome of the victory or the 
defeat is the same - the prince and the princess meet and, after their royal 
status becomes evident, they marry. 
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The romantic relationship of the prince and the princess that develops 
against this background is also narrated similarly, by and large, in both hmm 
and hah. However, despite the apparent correspondence of narrative motifs in 
both stories, their order sometimes differs or they are ascribed to different 
characters. 

These are the major points of correspondence in both narratives: 

• The encounter of the prince and the princess is associated with a sea voy¬ 
age. In hmm the fleet of Rum (though not without the Garuda’s ‘help’) brings 
the prince to Langkapuri, where he meets the princess. In hah the fleet of 
the Turanian king brings the princess to Iran, where she meets the prince; 
subsequently the same fleet delivers both of them to Turan. 

• A confidant of the princess (a nurse in hmm, a vizier in hah) meets the 
prince before she does; having guessed the royal origin of the youth, the 
confidant tells the princess about him and assures her that no one in their 
country (China in hmm, Turan in hah) is his equal in good looks and noble 
manners. 

• The initiative of the tryst comes from the princess. 

• The confidant helps the prince and the princess to arrange the tryst and 
keep their romance secret. 

• Ironically, the prince and the princess enjoy their intimacy in the palace of 
the princess’s guardian (the Garuda in hmm, the king in hah), which is built 
in the midst of the forest (in hmm) or a great park (in hah). 

Although not as conspicuously as in the story of the prince and the princess, 
significant motifs of Malay texts about Turan continue into subsequent sec¬ 
tions of hmm, revealing that the ‘proper naming’ of Kedah both reflects its past 
and predicts its future. These motifs make up a similar pattern in hmm and 
hah, which can be discovered by means of their comparison. Here is an out¬ 
line of the sections from hmm to be compared. 

After Merong Mahawangsa’s departure to Rum, Kedah continues to pros¬ 
per under his son’s rule. However, in the next generation troubles are 
augured by the marriage of the prince Mahaindrawangsa, who, like his 
great-grandfather, takes a gergasi to wife. And indeed, after Mahaindra- 
wangsa’s son, nicknamed Raja Bersiung (the Fanged King), acciden¬ 
tally tastes a dish in which some blood of the cook has dropped, he 
becomes a bloodthirsty cannibal. He devours his subjects, devastates the 
country and his behaviour ultimately leads to an uprising and the over¬ 
throw of the tyrant. The expulsion of the ruler is followed by a period of 
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disturbances, which ends only after a wise elephant enthrones Raja 
Bersiung’s son who was found in remote forests on the border of Kedah. 22 
But the forces of evil are still strong. The country is threatened with impend¬ 
ing chaos once again, because of the cannibal grandson’s taste for wine. 

At this point the narrative of hmm is unexpectedly interrupted by a 
story of the Baghdad sheikh Abdullah Yamani’s travels with Iblis the 
devil, 23 which enables the author to draw a panoramic picture of all pos¬ 
sible vices - individual, social and political. Needless to say, Iblis and his 
‘breed’ are instigators of each of these vices. However, the demonic forces 
not so much compel people to vice as help those who are prone to sin to 
commit it. Yet, the evildoer never benefits by crime: in the end he or she 
gains nothing and perishes. Both the predilection to sin and its futility are 
part and parcel of the story of the cannibal king, which thereby proves to 
be one more link in the endless chain of devilish temptations. At the 
same time, the travels of Sheikh Abdullah, just as earlier the voyage of 
Merong Mahawangsa, allow the chronicler to bring his hero to Kedah. 
The sheikh converts the realm and its king to Islam, thereby defeating the 
demonic forces and restoring Kedah’s prosperity. 

Now we can turn to the comparison of hmm and hah, to note the abiding 

influence of the motif of Turan. 


22 After C.O. Blagden’s note on the cannibal king’s story in hmm (Blagden 1918: 47-8), it is 
well known that this story is based on Mahasutasomajataka (Cowell and Francis 1905: 
246-79). However, its composition is more complex. First, the motif of a cook who cut her 
finger and whose blood dripped into the king’s curry, which is absent in the jataka, origi¬ 
nates from a Malay wayang play (Sweeney 1971:437,1972:280-1). Second, the greater part 
of the story (after the king becomes a cannibal) does not have a counterpart in the jataka, 
but, as we shall see, finds parallels in the Arabic-Persian tradition relating to Turan (see 
below, n.29). 

23 This episode is fashioned after the model used in the Qur’anic narrative about the travels 
of the prophet Musa (Mozes) and Khadir/Khidr (Qur’an 18:59-81) and in the story of the 
famous Arab hero Hatlm al-Ta’I’s wanderings with Death, described in the Persian fan¬ 
tastic adventure romance about this hero (Dun and Salimov 1977:144-8). Like the char¬ 
acters from the Qur’an and the Persian romance, Sheikh Abdullah travels in the company 
of a supernatural creature and sees many mysterious and terrible events; however, his 
fellow traveller strictly prohibits him either asking about their meaning or interfering 
into their course. In addition, the episode in question is heavily influenced by Hikayat 
Nabi dan Iblis (Tale of the prophet [Muhammad] and Iblis) (Jumsari Yusuf et al. 1984: 
73 - 86 ). 
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Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa 


Hikayat Amir Hamzah 


1 Merong Mahawangsa, an adherent of the 
primeval Islam of Ibrahim (or at least the 
offspring of benevolent, angelic parents), 
founds Kedah, which prospers as a rich 
and powerful realm frequented by numer¬ 
ous merchants; for some time the goodness 
of Merong Mahawangsa’s first descendants 
neutralizes the demonic impact of the 
gergasi, the people of Rawana. 

2 Over time Kedah experiences calamities 
and chaos threatening its power and 
prosperity, which are caused by the king’s 
marriage to a gergasi and the ensuing 
accession to the throne of his son the 
cannibal. This indicates the return to the 
old demonic religion, which return is a link 
in the chain of diabolic temptations. 

3 Sheikh Abdullah of Baghdad discloses the 
tricks which Iblis uses to seduce humans, 
and converts Kedah to Islam, thus restoring 
its stability and prosperity. 


Iskandar Zulkamain converts all the 
kings of Turan to primeval Islam, 
which leads to the formation of a 
powerful and prosperous realm 
with the allegiance of many 
tributary kings. 


Over time Turan experiences a 
threat to its power and prosperity, 
because of the apostasy of four of 
its tributary kings from primeval 
Islam, their return to the old 
demonic religion and their 
rebellion against their overlord, 
the king Sadar Alam. 

Badi al-Zaman defeats the rebellious 
vassal-kings, converts them to Islam 
and restores Turin’s stability and 
prosperity. 


Needless to say, the correspondences between hmm and hah, which form a 
religiously motivated pattern of alternating prosperity and decline of the 
realm, are of a rather commonplace character. And yet, not only the fact that, 
like before, the action of hmm unfolds in Turanian Kedah, but also the motifs 
of conversion to primeval Islam, the danger of mixed marriages, and the tyr¬ 
anny of the cannibal king give the chronicle a Turanian coloring. The first of 
these motifs - conversion to primeval Islam - has already been discussed with 
regard to both hmm and hah. The two other motifs - the danger of mixed mar¬ 
riages and the tyranny of the cannibal king - do not occur in the stories of 
Turan in Malay literature (although the evil Turanian king from Hikayat 
Bakhtiar is similar to hmm’s cannibal king in some respects, he is not a man- 
eater). However, both motifs can be found in the Arabic-Persian tradition, in 
particular in Firdawsl’s Shdh-ndma and al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh, to which we shall 
now turn our attention. 
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Particularly important is the motif of mixed marriages between representa¬ 
tives of the good and the evil party, which in Shah-nama are adherents of 
Yazdan and Ahriman respectively. 24 The majority of such marriages, of which 
Shah-nama numbers more than half a dozen, are contracted between Iranian 
princes and Turanian princesses who mostly originate from the Turanian royal 
house of Afrasiyab. Only once is it otherwise, when a princess hails from the 
clan of demoniac Dahhak (or Zahak; for him see below). Both Dahhak and 
Afrasiyab are faithful minions, or even embodiments, of Ahriman the evil 
incarnate. Fraught with a propensity for evil, violations of God’s precepts, arro¬ 
gance and excessive ambitions, these marriages portend an ill fate for the 
heroes born from them, their tragic death and/or baleful repercussions for their 
country. The fatal consequences of these marriages are revealed in Shah-nama 
through both these stories of many heroes 25 and through the explanations pro¬ 
vided by the Iranian kings Manuchihr and Kay Khusraw the son of Kay Kawus. 26 

Having learnt of Zal’s love for Rudaba, Manuchihr exclaims: 

This love of Zal’s must not through our neglect 

Restore the drooping plant [Dahhak’s clan] to its old vigour. 

If from the daughter of Mihrab [Rudaba] and Zal 
[...] a sharp sword should be drawn, 

On one side he will be an alien, 

And how shall antidote agree with bane? 

While if he favoreth the mother’s side 
His head will be possessed by evil projects, 

He will fulfill Iran with strife and travail [...]. 

WARNER AND WARNER 1905-1925, I: 288 


24 The significance of this motif in Shah-nama was examined by I.S. Braginsky (1976: 
68-74). 

25 Among them there are Rustam, son of the Iranian prince Zal and the princess Rudaba, 
Dahhak’s descendant; Suhrab, son of Rustam and Tahmina the Turanian; Siyawush, son of 
the Iranian king Kay Kawus and granddaughter of Garsiwaz, Afrasiyab’s brother; Furud, 
son of Siyawush and a Turanian princess Jarira. The bitter lot of Rustam, the greatest war¬ 
rior of Iran, is to kill his son Suhrab and the noble prince Isfandiyar and to end his life in 
a pit-trap dug by his treacherous brother. The other above-mentioned heroes are doomed 
to bound their lives one way or another with the Turanians and also perish (see Levy 1967: 
35-98,112-8,194-217). 

26 Curiously, according to al-Tabari (Yarshater 1986-2007, in: 5), the era of the prophet 
Sulayman, from whose story hmm begins, corresponds to the reign of the Persian king Kay 
Kawus, within which most of the mixed Iranian-Turanian marriages were contracted. 
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Even more eloquent is Kay Khusraw’s meditation of the perilous mixture of 
Iranian and Turanian blood in his veins: 

Sprung from Ka’us [Kay Kawus] on one side, on the other 
Sprung from Turan all rancour and vainglory 
I, like Ka’us and like Afrasiyab, 

That warlock froward even in his dreams, 

May grow an ingrate unawares to God, 

And fray mine own pure soul. His Grace will quit me, 

I shall incline to falsehood and unwisdom [...]. 

IBID., IV; 273 

This same motif of the fatal marriage of the princes of angelic origin to the 
princesses of demonic descent we encounter in hmm. The negative reaction of 
the princes’ parents to the prospects of these marriages and the explanation of 
why the marriages are so worrisome to them are also quite similar in hmm and 
Shah-nama. As the chronicler relates: 

Suddenly the son of the king Seri Mahawangsa fell in love with her [the 
daughter of the gergasL leader] and wanted to make her his wife. However 
his father had forbidden him this repeatedly. ‘She is not of our race,’ he 
said, ‘what if you have a son from that woman, who will inherit carnal 
desires of her race, the gergasL, and probably will start eating raw meat. 27 ’ 
But the prince did not listen to what his father told him, and the king Seri 
Mahawangsa was helpless to prevent his son from marrying her. The king 
was so upset that he fell ill and died. 

SITI HAWA 1991: 40-1 

Unsurprisingly, the gergasL nature of his mother takes the upper hand in the 
character of Seri Mahawangsa’s son nicknamed Raja Bersiung, the Fanged King. 
He begins as an arrogant and cruel tyrant to become later a cannibal whose reign 
and its aftermath plunges Kedah Zamln Turan into chaos and brings himself to a 
tragic and miserable end. Raja Bersiung shows an apparent resemblance to the 
king Dahhak from Shah-nama. According to Shah-nama, Iblls accustoms Dahhak 
to meat only to virtually turn him into a cannibal with the help of a clever trick. 


27 As the Javanese chronicle Babacl Tanah Jawi (History of Java) shows, the passion for raw 
meat is an essential feature of demons. In the story of the king Brawijaya, his wife, a raksasa 
who has taken the appearance of a belle, becomes pregnant and wishes for some raw meat. 
With her husband’s permission she eats it and immediately regains her demonic aspect 
(Olthof 1941:19, 22-4). 
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For a thousand years Dahhak has devastated Iran until the Iranians, unable to 
stand his tyranny any longer, rise in arms and overthrow him (Levy 1967:11-25). 
Although the Arabic-Persian tradition considers Dahhak to be an Arab, or more 
precisely a Yemeni Arab (Yarshater 1986-2007, 11: 1-3; Levy 1967:12), it seems 
likely that the author of hmm, who uses the figure of Dahhak for his portrayal of 
a villain on the throne of Turanian Kedah, takes him for a Turanian. 28 

Thus, the renaming of Langkasuka as Kedah Zamin Turan, the correspon¬ 
dence between semantico-structural patterns of hmm and hah, and the Turanian 
motifs just discussed confirm that the conception of Kedah as the second Turan 
is a kind of a blueprint for the greater part of hmm. Moreover, considering the 
Turanian associations in the story of the Garuda and the prince and princess (see 
above), we can say that this conception underpins the entire narrative of hmm . 29 


2 8 This confusion is quite understandable. Firstly, some characters are called now Arabs, now 

Turanians within the Arabic-Persian tradition itself. For instance, al-Tabari calls Sudaba, 
Kay Kawus’s wife, a Turanian, the sister of Afrasiyab, whereas Firdawsi calls her an Arab, 
the daughter of the Yemeni king (Yarshater 1986-2007, iv: 2; Warner and Warner 1905- 
1925,11:79,86-8). Secondly, as it has been noted, the majority of mixed marriages in Shah- 
nama (the cannibal king of hmm was born from this kind of marriage) are those between 
the Iranians and Turanians. Thirdly, the figures of Dahhak and Afrasiyab the Turanian have 
much in common. Both of them are faithful minions of Ahriman; both are evil and cruel 
oppressors; both are malicious sorcerers; both, although not Iranians by birth, capture 
Iran and ascend to its throne, having killed the legitimate king; both reign for enormously 
long: Dahhak 1000 years, and Afrasiyab, according to some sources, 2000 years. 

29 Discussing the Turanian motifs of hmm, we addressed the data of the Arabic-Persian tradi¬ 
tion dealing with Iran, Turan and their relations more than once. Judging from a similar 
combination of two important motifs in hmm and in this tradition, the chronicler may 
have been aware of it. These motifs are the mixed marriages fraught with tragic conse¬ 
quences and the figure of the oppressive cannibal king. Resemblances in the presentation 
of the first motif in hmm and Shah-nama have already been discussed. As to the second 
motif, Raja Bersiung is more similar to Dahhak from al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh than from Firdawsi’s 
Shah-nama. Particularly important are correspondences between Ta’nkh/Shah-nama and 
the concluding part of Raja Bersiung’s story, which has no parallels in the jataka. In both 
cases the courtiers come to the audience of the cannibal king to remonstrate with him; in 
both cases he is challenged by a fearless spokesman of his people, cannot defeat him and 
has to flee from his fortified camp; in both cases he is chased by his armed people and has 
to hide, changing hiding places; in both cases his successor is found in a remote area diffi¬ 
cult to reach (cf. Yarshater 1986-2007,11:1-10; Levy 1967:17-25 and Siti Hawa 1991: 47-60). 

It is also noteworthy that Dahhak occurs in Bustan by Nuruddin al-Raniri, the 
author who is mentioned in hmm more than once. Al-Raniri remarks about Dahhak: 
After that ruled the king Dahhak DhuT-Khafayni, whose name meant the One-With- 
Two-Snakes-From-His-Body. [...] During his reign [...] much deceit and oppression 
took place' (Jelani 2004:143). The meaning of Dhffl-Khafaynl is unclear; in the edition 
of Bustan by Wilkinson (1900, 11:11) we find Dhu'i-Haytln. What is probably meant is 
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And yet, there exists a deeper level of hmm’s semantics which, in turn, 
underpins the identical pattern of hmm and hah and, a concomitant thereof, 
the concept of Kedah as the second Turan. This is the level of the Islamic doc¬ 
trine of Predestination and fate, which are usually designated by the terms 
kudu (Arb. qadd’), ‘immutable divine Predestination,’ and kadar (Arb. qadar), 
‘vicissitudes of fate through which this Predestination is actualized in the life 
of humans.’ 30 A student of traditional Urdu drama, with its plots that also fol¬ 
low this doctrine, has remarked about these terms: 

This doctrine [of qadd’ and qadar] is an authentic prototype of the 
scheme [=our pattern], both ideological and that of the plot, which 
underpins the Urdu drama. The virtuous protagonist is endowed with a 
favorable Predestination ( qadd’), but, because of his qadar, he has to 
endure a number of severe trials. Confused by them, he sometimes takes 
the qadar for his true fate and laments it. However, in these lamentations 
there is not even a hint at his discontent with the highest divine Decree 
(qadd’). ‘The guidance of reason and religion’ releases the hero from the 
whirl [of sufferings] caused by his qadar, and brings him the reward pre¬ 
determined by his qadd’. The destiny of the antagonist is a mirror image 
of that of the protagonist: his qadd’is unfavorable, but through his qadar 
he achieves some short-lived successes and victories. 31 

SUVOROVA 1985:114 


Dhui-Hayyatayn, ‘one who has two snakes.’ According to the Arabic-Persian tradition, 
there are two snakes growing from Dahhak’s shoulders; for feeding these snakes 
Dahhak has two youths executed every day. 

In addition to two above-mentioned major correspondences, the chronicler’s aware¬ 
ness of the Arabic-Persian tradition in question can be corroborated by the motif of an 
arrow, which is shot to locate the place where something important should be estab¬ 
lished. In al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh the arrow falls in the city of Balkh, on the bank of the Amu 
Darya, along which the border between Iran and Turan is to be established. In hmm the 
arrow falls on the bank of the river island where Indra Sakti, the capital city of Perak, is to 
be founded (cf. Yarshater 1986-2007,111: 24 and Siti Hawa 1991: 34-5). Yet the issue of the 
source from which the chronicler could gain his knowledge of these Arabic-Persian 
motifs still awaits investigation. 

30 For more details, see Macdonald 1961a, 1961b; Gardet 2012; Fauzan Saleh 2001 (this work 
includes Indonesian data). Some Islamic authors use the terms qadd’ and qadar in the 
meaning explained above, while others call ‘Predestination’ qadar and ‘fate’ qadcC, which 
does not change the doctrine. 

31 The words in between quotes are taken from Fahr al-Din al-Razi’s discussion of the sub¬ 
ject in question (Macdonald 1961a: 200). For Suvorova’s complete discussion of the issue, 
see Suvorova 2009: 121-7. I quote her passage in my own translation from the Russian 
original, which is more precise. 
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There is no need to delve more deeply into the doctrine of qada‘ and qadar 
here. Suffice it to say that the remark made in the quotation cited above is 
completely applicable to hmm and hah. In terms of this quotation (only 
slightly altered), the results of our comparison of these two works can be refor¬ 
mulated as follows: 

• Kedah and Turan are endowed with favorable Predestination. 

• Yet, because of the fluctuations of their qadar, they have to endure a num¬ 
ber of trials and tribulations. 

• Nonetheless, in the end, the ‘guidance of religion’ of Islam to which they 
convert releases them from a chain of disasters caused by their qadar and 
brings them the reward predetermined by their qada’. 


* * * 


To conclude, the doctrine of Predestination and fate constitutes the deepest 
level of hmm 's semantics, which governs the train of events represented in the 
chronicle. The elaboration of this doctrine, introduced in the story of the 
Garuda and Sulayman with which hmm begins, continues throughout the 
entire text. It is within this doctrinal framework that the motifs of Rum (the 
Ottoman Empire or imaginary ‘proto-Turkey’ in hmm) and Turan reveal their 
genuine significance. Intimately related to the story of the Garuda and 
Sulayman, the narrative of the king of Rum and his vassal Merong Mahawangsa, 
the founder of Kedah, sets in motion the hidden mechanics of Kedah’s history. 
Subsequently, all the intricate peripeteias of the past and present of the sultan¬ 
ate are described in terms of the conception of Kedah as the second Turan. 
Looking at Kedah’s reflection in the Turanian mirror, the reader comprehends 
the underlying causes of the troubles endured by Kedah, finds the way to over¬ 
come these troubles and contemplates the triumph of Islam which finally 
brings prosperity to the sultanate. Therefore, both Turkic and Turkish aspects 
of the theme under investigation, which seemingly occupy only an insignifi¬ 
cant part of hmm’s narrational space, play, in fact, a paramount role in the 
chronicle. 


Lords of the Jambi Ring: Turkish Ancestors against Javanese 
Backgrounds in Minangkabau Frames 

We shall now turn to dynastic chronicles of the sultanate of Jambi, another 
example of the texts about the Turkish princes founding dynasties in the Malay 
world. The Jambi historical compositions - Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi 
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(henceforth skrj) and Hlkayat negeri Jambl (henceforth hnj) - are, like hmm, 
quite peculiar texts. One of their remarkable features is that the Turkish theme, 
which figures prominently in their myth of the rise of the sultanate, crosses the 
borders of these texts and, as if forming a ring, reappears in the political reality 
of Jambi on the eve of its fall. According to the myth, two Turkish figures stand 
at the beginning of the sultanate: a Turkish prince who allegedly arrived from 
Istanbul to found the Jambi dynasty, and his half-Turkish son, the builder of 
independent Jambi. At the end of the nineteenth century, facing a Dutch threat 
to the independence of Jambi, its last sultan tried to breath new life into this 
myth. He actually sent envoys to Istanbul, to his Turkish ‘relatives,’ in search of 
their assistance, but, unsurprisingly, to no avail. The myth of kinship between 
the two dynasties proved to be as far from reality as the desperate hopes of the 
sultan of Jambi were from the political designs of the Ottomans. 

Another interesting feature of the Jambi chronicles is that, having arrived in 
Jambi, the Turkish ancestor of the local rulers finds himself in a world which is 
markedly different from those encountered in the texts discussed in previous 
chapters. This difference is not so much one of social environment or ideologi¬ 
cal aura; rather, it is a stylistic one. The narrative space of the Jambi chronicles 
is abundant with Javanese motifs. True, the reader of these chronicles will not 
encounter in them the spectacular flights of imagination - Javanese in origin - 
which occur, for example, in Ceritera asal bangsa jin dan segala dewa-dewa . 32 
However, elements that are reminiscent of Javanese poems and legends, which 
occur in both the pre-Islamic and Islamic sections 33 of the Jambi chronicles, 
create an ambience quite unusual for scions of the Ottoman dynasty. 34 

32 Such as its portrayal of Darmawangsa, a Pandawa brother from the Mahabharata, as alleg¬ 
edly a distant in-law of Iskandar Zulkarnain of Istanbul, who recites the Qur’an on a moun¬ 
tain near Pasai, one of the first Islamic realms in the Malay world (Chambert-Loir 1985:05). 

33 The pre-Islamic part of skrj (Ngebi Sutho Dilago 1982:113-21) includes reshapings of two 
Javanese narratives. The first of them is a legend about Prambanan, in which a suitor of a 
princess must build a temple (a palace in skrj) during only one night. This feat is, how¬ 
ever, prevented by the early crowing of cocks which are deceived by a fire lit on purpose 
by the princess who does not desire the marriage (Winter 1839: 459-73; Legends of 
Prambanan 2013). The second narrative is the story of Siung Wanara, which tells of a king 
who, being predicted to die at the hands of his son, tries in vain to escape his fate (by the 
same means in both the legend and skrj) and in the end perishes in an iron cage made 
by blacksmiths (in skrj this cage is replaced by a castle built by two grandees with the 
element ‘iron’ in their names) who try to protect the king, but fail (Olthof 1941: 13-16; 
Pigeaud 1967-70,11: 361). Javanese plots from the Islamic part of the Jambi chronicles will 
be discussed in this chapter below. 

34 Although the basic plots of some of these Javanese legends are widely encountered in world 
literature and folklore, the correspondences with their Jambi counterparts in specific details 
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Glimpses ofjambi History: From Ancient Malay u to 
Dutch Imperialism 

The sultanate ofjambi was located in southeastern Sumatra, in the basin of the 
Batang Hari River with its dense network of tributaries. Stretching along the 
river from its estuary up to the border of Minangkabau, the sultanate was 
clearly divided into two parts: the lowlands (ilir) and the uplands (ulu), with 
their traditional boundary in Muara Tembesi (Locher-Scholten 2003: 37), 
roughly in the middle of the Jambi part of the Batang Hari. The uplands were 
naturally associated with Minangkabau, the lowlands with Java (Korn 1950: 
178-9), and it is precisely between these poles that the history, politics and 
culture ofjambi oscillated. 

The predecessor ofjambi, the realm of Malayu, was one of the oldest states in 
the Malay world. As early as the seventh century, historical sources mentioned it 
as part of the Buddhist thalassocracy of Srivijaya that had had its capital city in 
Palembang, and in the eleventh century moved it to Malayu. In the thirteenth- 
fourteenth centuries Malayu became a dependency of the Javanese states, first 
Singasari and later Majapahit. A significant number of monuments of temple 
architecture and sculpture remained from the Hindu-Buddhist period of 
Jambi’s history. The Javanese influence that began to be felt in Malayu/Jambi 
culture from the same period continued into the Muslim era through direct 
contact with Java and through the intermediary of more deeply Javanised 
Palembang. 

After the fall of Majapahit in the early sixteenth century, Jambi gained inde¬ 
pendence and roughly at the same time converted to Islam. In about 1615 Jambi 
became a sultanate with its capital located in the low reaches of the Batang 
Hari. Although the power of the sultan ofjambi extended to both the lowlands 
and the uplands, the uplands, being the main source of Jambi’s prosperity, 
preserved a certain degree of autonomy. From the mid-sixteenth through 
the seventeenth century, the sultanate experienced an era of economic flour¬ 
ishing, caused by its involvement in international trade in local forest pro¬ 
ducts (beeswax, resins and timber), pepper and gold. At that time Jambi was 


enhances the conjecture of the Javanese origin of thejambi stories. Moreover, all the Javanese 
stories mentioned in this chapter seem to hail from one and the same Javanese source or a 
cluster of similar sources, since all of them find parallels in the section on Pajajaran and 
Majapahit in such historical works as Babad Tanah Jawi (A history of Java) and SeratKandha 
(A book of stories) (Olthof 1941:11-30; Pigeaud 1967-70, n: 360-3; Soemoatmodjo 1988:320- 
80). The manuscript of Serat Kandha referred to above originates from the central or the 
western Pasisir, that is, the north coast of Java, with which Jambi and Palembang were closely 
linked in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries. 
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considered to be the second richest state of Sumatra (after Aceh), equal to 
Palembang and Johor in political might. However, the balance of political pow¬ 
ers in the Archipelago and pro-Javanese sentiments in the Jambi court led to 
the sultanate becoming a vassal of Mataram in the 1640s (De Graaf 1986:287- 
8). This vassalage continued to the 1660s, when Jambi rejected it, having pre¬ 
ferred closer relations with the Dutch East Indies Company (voc). 

The relations between Jambi and the voc began in 1616, when, in the heyday 
of the sultanate, the Company established its first trading post in Jambi. These 
relations, however, were quite changeable. Depending on the prospects of com¬ 
merce and security, the voc would open its trading factories in Jambi or close 
them again, interfering in the internal affairs of the sultanate one way or another. 
However, in the second half of the eighteenth century, the Dutch lost all inter¬ 
est in the sultanate that was then experiencing a period of decline. The sultan 
in his capital Tanah Pilih (at present Jambi City) had essentially lost control 
over the uplands, and consequently, over its revenue. The uplands, which, in 
contrast to the lowlands, always gravitated towards Minangkabau, were quickly 
Minangkabauized at that time both culturally and ethnically, so that in the end 
the sultan of Jambi became a vassal of Yang Dipertuan Agung of Minangkabau 
in Pagar Ruyung. 35 

The Dutch remembered Jambi once again only half a century later, in 4833, 
when, having begun to establish a new colonial order in Sumatra, they forced 
Sultan Fakhruddin to sign a contract that limited his sovereignty considerably. 
An even tougher ‘leonine contract,’ essentially transferring power over Jambi 
to the Dutch administration, was to be signed by the son of Sultan Fakhruddin, 
Sultan Taha Safiuddin, who ascended the throne in 4855. The Dutch, however, 
never succeeded in persuading him to sign this contract. As an outcome, when 
the colonial troops stormed the kraton of Jambi in 4858, Sultan Taha fled to the 
uplands and established his foothold in Muara Tembesi. From there he suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the occupiers for the following forty years, resorting to all 
available methods: clever diplomacy, court intrigues and armed resistance that 
frequently took the form of jihad. As E. Focher-Scholten (2003: 115) aptly 
remarks, during those years, Sultan Taha, ‘the colonial government’s prime 
antagonist [...], behind the scene continued to act as the dalang [puppeteer] 
of political life [of Jambi].’ 


35 This summary of the Jambi history is based on Tideman and Sigar rg38: 28-41; Coedes 
1968:178-82; 242-4; Andaya, L. 2008:58-9,91-3; Locher-Scholten 2003:37-42. For a recent 
overview of the sources on pre-Islamic history of Jambi, see also Jordaan and Colless 2009: 
241-50, for Jambi in the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries, Andaya B. 1993. 
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In his struggle against the Dutch, Sultan Taha made a new attempt to enlist 
the assistance of the Ottomans, almost 300 years after the attempt of the sultan 
of Aceh. He turned to the Ottomans for help at least three times: in 1857 on the 
eve of the Dutch invasion, in 1902, and again in 1903, one year before his death. 
All these requests came to nothing. Both in 1857 and in 1903 the Ottoman sul¬ 
tans Abdiilmecid 1 and Abdiilhamid 11, respectively, limited themselves to 
showing the letters of the recalcitrant ruler of Jambi to the Dutch ambassadors 
in Istanbul and subsequently washed their hands of him. Yet, Sultan Taha was 
awarded a Turkish medal. He also attempted to make contacts on a lower level 
of the Ottoman bureaucracy: for instance, in 1902 the Ottoman consul in 
Singapore promised two Turkish warships to him, which unsurprisingly never 
materialized (Ibid.: 119-21,234-5). 

However, the most colorful episode of this kind was related to the appear¬ 
ance of a certain Abdullah Yusuf in Jambi. This ‘tall dark man [...] in a fez with 
a red tassel,’ who proclaimed himself an envoy from the Ottoman sultan, was 
in fact the Hungarian adventurer Karl Hirsh, a former officer of the Turkish 
army. Abdullah Yusuf called on the Jambians to rise up against the Dutch and, 
supported by some of the courtiers, managed to collect a lot of weapons and a 
large amount of money. This money was supposedly intended to send a tele¬ 
gram to Istanbul, so that the Turkish fleet would be urgently dispatched to the 
shores of Jambi. However, Abdullah Yusuf/Hirsh was quickly arrested by the 
Dutch authorities with this money upon him, after which most of his support¬ 
ers fled, although some of them were also arrested and exiled to Madiun. Thus, 
the rebellion ended almost as soon as it began (Ibid.: 234-8). 

Although Sultan Taha was the first of Jambi’s rulers who tried to use the 
claim of vassalage towards the Ottomans to further his political interests, he 
was hardly the first of them to trace a Turkish descent. The figure of the Turkish 
ancestor occurs in the earlier of Jambi chronicles, hnj, preserved in a manu¬ 
script of 1837, written when Sultan Taha was only four years old. 36 In addition, 
the tambo of the Minangkabau kings, who were the actual suzerains of Jambi 


36 There are three manuscripts of hnj, which are kept in the Netherlands collections. The 
oldest of them, dated 1837 and hailing from Muara Kompeh (a Dutch fort in Jambi), is lub 
Cod.Or. 2013 (Iskandar 1999,1:72); it is this manuscript that will be referred to in this book. 
The other manuscripts of hnj are lub Cod.Or. 12189, dated 1861 and originating from 
Palembang, and kitlv Or. 72, the date and provenance of which are unknown (Iskandar 
1999,1: 638, II: 760). All the manuscripts are close to each other in wording. Early Dutch 
authors who wrote about Jambi (Boers 1840; De Kock 1846) retold only this chronicle in 
their works, hnj has not yet been published; for its more recent summaries, see Iskandar 
!999. 1 1: 760-2 and Kukushkin 2004: 53-61. 
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sultans in the eighteenth century, also mentions a Rumi (=Turkish) progenitor 
of the latter, that is, Sri Maharaja Diraja (see Chapter 3). 

No matter who was the first to invent the Turkish origin of the Jambi dynasty, 
the later of the Jambi chronicles, skrj, composed in 1899 or 1900 on the orders of 
Sultan Taha himself by his adopted son, Ngebi Suto Dilago (Muzakir 2010:159, 
2012: 10; cf. Ngebi Sutho Dilago 1982: 78, 90), 37 betrays Sultan Taha’s specific 
design. 38 This is his understandable aspiration to transform the earlier text so 


37 According to local tradition, Ngebi Suto Dilago, just like the Jambi sultans, was a direct 
descendent of the Turkish founder of the Jambi dynasty. Ngebi Suto Dilago belonged to 
the powerful clan of the heads of Jebus, an important area in the lowlands, who were 
entitled to perform the function of Rajo Sari ( =sehari ), that is, ‘one day kings.’ The latter 
were considered to be kings during the day of enthronement of the new sultan and played 
a major role in the crowning ceremonies. For information about Ngebi Suto Dilago and his 
ancestors, see Ngebi Sutho Dilago 1982: passim, for the institution of Rajo Sari, see Korn 

1950:179-83- 

38 There are several manuscripts containing skrj. A Muzakir (2012: 10-14) describes, sum¬ 
marises and quotes two of them originating from private collections of the Jambi nobles 
Raden A. Rahman and Ratumas Fatimah Zahra. These are UncLang-undang piagam penca- 
calianJambi (Laws [and] charters of land ownership), which combines judicial components 
with historical legends, and Ini sajarah kerajaan Jambi dari abad ke-yoo Hijrah (A history of 
the realm of Jambi from 700 of Hijrah). The two texts are similar in character, and the politi¬ 
cal mythology of the second text is essentially a continuation of that in the first. Both were 
written by the same adopted son of Sultan Taha, in the same time frame of 1317 ah (1899- 
1890 ad ), with the first text undoubtedly on Sultan Taha’s orders. All this allows us to assume 
that Sultan Taha also commissioned the second text. Another, rather flawed, manuscript 
including skrj is a combination of the two above-mentioned texts. Since the Dutch 
Resident of Jambi, H.L.S. Petri, who occupied this position between 1918-1923 (Tideman and 
Sigar 1938:364), is mentioned in its preface, Undang-undang and Ini sajarah may have been 
joined together to form this composite text around the early 1920s. At some stage, this text 
also belonged to a noble, the head of Jambi’s region of Pinokawan-tengah. It is precisely this 
manuscript in its Jakarta edition of 1982 (Ngebi Sutho Dilago 1982) that will be regularly 
quoted below. For more details about it, see Djamaris 1982. M. Karim (2013) provides an 
extensive summary of Skrj and informs the reader of quite a number of its manuscripts still 
extent, although with no further specification. Muzakir’s and Karim’s summaries show that 
the manuscripts of skrj which they used are fairly close to the Jakarta edition, but differ 
from it by quoting the names of the Turkish ancestor of the Jambi dynasty as Ahmad Barus 
or Ahmad Salim and his brother, allegedly the future king of Majapahit, as Abdul Ghafar. 
The oral tradition has a few other names for them ( Datuk Paduka Berhala 2013). Finally, in 
the 1930s, one more version of the Jambi chronicle begins to be quoted in the Dutch sources. 
These are Bestuursnota (Vorstenteigen) (Administrative notes. A genealogy of the rulers) of 
1930, on which Tideman’s survey of the legendary history of Jambi is based (Tideman and 
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that the importance of his Ottoman connections would be portrayed in sharper 
relief. For instance, in skrj the Turkish ancestor is higher in rank and plays a 
more significant role than in hnj. The same can be said about the manner in 
which the Turkish ancestor’s son, Orang Kayo Hitam, is depicted. Crucial to the 
Jambi dynastic myth, this half-Turkish character is presented in skrj as the 
greatest hero of Jambi history with whom - again through a projection of the 
present into the past - Sultan Taha is equated. 

But there is more to it than this. Not only is the presence of the Turkish 
theme more conspicuous in skrj than in hnj, but also the function performed 
by this theme in skrj is more momentous, since, as we shall see, it is intended 
to provide Sultan Taha’s struggle against the Dutch with ideological support. 
This agrees well with the fact that Ngebi Suto Dilago was commissioned to 
write skrj not long before Sultan Taha’s renewed attempt to enlist the Turkish 
assistance in 1902-1903. For these reasons, I will subsequently focus on this 
important text popular among the nobility of Jambi and surrounded by a halo 
of oral historical narratives. As for hnj, it will be used for the sake of compari¬ 
son wherever required. 

A remarkable complement to skrj is the legend of the kris (dagger) Si 
Genjai, the major royal regalia of Jambi (henceforth the legend is referred to as 
Kris). Corresponding essentially to the entire section about the rise of the sul¬ 
tanate in skrj, the legend embellishes the narrative of that section with expres¬ 
sive, often symbolic, details (Den Hammer 1906, Korn 1950). Narrated by a 
member of the royal clan (anak raja) in the early twentieth century, the Kris 
will also be referred to more than once below. 

Datak Paduka Berhalo: The Turkish Prince, Sayyidand 

Preacher of Islam 

A salient feature of skrj is its specific representation of the founder of the 
Jambi dynasty, Datuk Paduka Berhalo. In contrast to hnj, which only states 
that Datuk Paduka Berhalo 39 originated from Turkey and was a descendent of 


Sigar 1938: v, 63-5), similar notes by H.M.M. Mennes (1932: 26-31), and some other works. 
Essentially coinciding with skrj, this shorter version thereof omits its genealogy of the 
founder of the Jambi dynasty and the story of his brother, the king of Majapahit. For a com¬ 
parison of skrj with hnj, see this chapter below, pp. 147-50. 

39 H. Kern derives the word berhalo/barhala from the Prakrit bharala (descending to 
Sanskrit bhartaram, ‘deity’), which means ‘idol, image of deity.' This word occurs on figu¬ 
rines of the bodhisattva Aksobhya, Amitabha and others found on Java, whereto the word 
bharala = barhala, together with the images that it implies, was brought by Buddhists of 
northeastern India, who had fled from Muslim persecution (Kern 1917: 495-6). 
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a certain Zain al-Abidin (Hlkayat Negerl Jambi, f. 5v), skrj informs the reader 
that the man was a son of the Turkish sultan and hailed from Istanbul. The text 
also quotes the noble pedigree of Datuk Paduka Berhalo that ascends to the 
prophet Muhammad and his family, ahl ai-bayt, thus allowing the reader to 
establish the identity of Zain al-Abidin mentioned in hnj: 

By his origin Datuk Paduka Berhalo ascends to the king of Turkey, seven 
generations from sayyidina [our Lord] Sultan Zayn al-Abidin, son of 
sayyidina Husayn, son of Fatima al-Zahra’, daughter of sayyidina rasuL 
Muhammad. 

NGEBI SUTHO DILAGO 1982 : 33 

In contrast to hnj and most of the oral legends, in skrj Datuk Paduka Berhalo 
sets sails for the countries below the wind ( bawah angin, here the Malay world) 
not alone, but with his brother, each on his own ship: 

The ship of Paduka Berhalo’s brother is driven to the shore of Java, where 
he becomes the king of Majapahit, whereas the ship of Paduka Berhalo 
himself is stranded on Pulau Berhalo (the Island of Idols), about thirty 
kilometres from the main eastern estuary of the Batang Hari. In the prin¬ 
cipality of Ujung Jabung located in the estuary of the Batang Hari, there 
rules a daughter of the king of Minangkabau, Putri Selaro Pinang Masak. 
Paduka Berhalo visits Ujung Jabung, which in those days was allegedly 
connected with the Island of Idols by a strip of land, and meets the prin¬ 
cess. He tells her of his noble birth, and, to support his story, shows her a 
piece of royal regalia: a cannon brought from Rum (Istanbul). The Turkish 
prince marries the princess of Minangkabau, and the Jambi dynasty origi¬ 
nates from their marriage. Paduka Berhalo subsequently destroys innu¬ 
merable idols scattered on the Island of Idols and converts his subjects to 


Interestingly, in some Minangkabau traditions Paduka Berhalo is just another name for 
Sri Maharaja Diraja (Westenenk 1916: 245, 255), a son of Iskandar Zulkarnain and the cre¬ 
ator of the Minangkabau state (see Chapter 3). In a narrative of the Kerinci, neighbours of 
the Minangkabau and Jambians, Paduka Berhalo is the great ancestor and grandfather of 
Putri Pinang Masak (not her husband as in skrj, see below) and of Patih [nan] Sabatang, 
a son of Sri Maharaja Diraja’s wife from her second marriage (Westenenk 1922: roi-2). 
These traditions are valuable as they may contribute to the study of the replacement of 
the figures of a bodhisattva by Iskandar Zulkarnain in the process of Islamization of the 
Minangkabau political mythology and the Minangkabau-J am bi interaction in this myth¬ 
ological domain. 
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Islam. Many merchants frequent Ujung Jabung and the principality begins 
to flourish. 

IBID.: 15 - 16 ; TIDEMAN AND SIGAR 1938 : 64 

The myth of the Turkish origin of the Jambi dynasty is thus narrated in skrj in 
more detail than in hnj (see below) and shows a greater correspondence to the 
dynastic myths that have already been discussed. The major motifs of the story 
of Datuk Paduka Berhalo, namely his shipwreck, his first arrival on a small 
island, his subsequent resettlement to the ‘mainland’ (here to Sumatra) and 
marriage to a local queen or princess and, finally, his association with cannons 
and with Islam - all this we have already encountered earlier. However, the 
Islamic features of the progenitor of the dynasty are expressed in skrj more 
prominently than in either hnj or hmm. 

The first of these Islamic features is the genealogy of Paduka Berhalo who is 
depicted as a son of an Ottoman sultan and a descendant of the prophet 
Muhammad through Fatima and Husayn, that is, a sayyld (Arendonk and 
Graham 2012). Remarkably, the Ottoman sultans, even those who especially 
emphasized their caliphal status (for instance, Suleyman the Magnificent, 
Abdulhamid 1), did not go as far as that in their claims. Although an origin from 
the prophet Muhammad’s tribe of the Quraysh (not necessarily from sayylds) 
remained a sine qua non in the classical doctrine of the caliphate, the Ottoman 
sultans claimed to be caliphs due to their ‘preeminence among Muslim rulers 
and [...] protectorship oflslam’ (inalcik 1974:57-8), not their Quraysh origin. 40 

The second Islamic feature of skrj is its depiction of how Paduka Berhalo 
not only founds the Jambi dynasty, but also Islamizes Jambi. In this respect, 
his story may have been modelled on the narrative of the first wall, the 
spiritual rulers and Islamizers of Java, as it is presented in an early London 
manuscript of the chronicle Serat sejarah Demak (A history of Demak), 
which is kept in the British Library. 41 According to this chronicle, the two 
sons of the sultan of Rum (who, just like Paduka Berhalo’s father, the sultan 


40 For a discussion of this issue in a broader context, see Sourdel 2012b. Importantly, inalcik 
(1974: 57) adds to the above-quoted explanation: ‘The Ottoman sultans always remained 
ghazl sultans but they extended the concept of ghaza’ to bring the whole Islamic world 
under their protection. They invested the institution of the caliphate with new meaning, 
basing their concept not on the classical doctrines but on the principles of ghaza’ - holy 
war.’ On the connection of the doctrines of caliphate and holy war in the Malay works 
related to the Turkic-Turkish theme, see Chapter 5. 

41 For descriptions of this manuscript, bl Add. 12333, which is a copy of ms bl Add. 12313 
dated 1785, see Ricklefs and Voorhoeve 1977: 51-2; Kouznetsova 2006: 119-21. I am most 
grateful to my wife, Dr. S. Kouznetsova, who kindly drew my attention to this text. 
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of Turkey, hail from the prophet Muhammad and the ahl al-bayt), set sail 
for Java. One of them, Maulana Ibrahim, settles down in Majapahit, while 
another, Maulana Iskak (=Ishaq), 42 in Blambangan. Maulana Iskak marries 
the princess of Blambangan and converts her to Islam ( Serat sejarah 
Demak, ff. 6v-7r). According to some other compositions on wall, Maulana 
Ibrahim becomes an in-law of the king of Majapahit, thus entering his 
royal clan (Purwadi and Niken 2007:17-19), while Maulana Iskak converts 
not only the princess, but also the king of Blambangan and his subjects, 
although their insincere conversion proves short-lived ( Sunan Wall Lanang 
2009). In addition, Maulana Iskak is associated not only with Blambangan 
in Java, but also with the Malay world, namely northern Sumatra (Pasai) 
and Malacca (Purwadi and Niken 2007: 39-40; Sunan Wall Lanang 2009). 
Thus, the similarity between Paduka Berhalo’s story and the above-mentioned 
Javanese narrative is considerable. 

Orang Kayo Hitam: the Freedom Fighter, Conqueror of Java and 

Unifier of the Lowlands and Uplands ofjambi 
According to skrj, from the marriage of Datuk Paduka Berhalo and Putri 
Selaro Pinang Masak four children are born: the sons Orang Kayo Pingai, Orang 
Kayo Kedataran and Orang Kayo Hitam, and the daughter Orang Kayo Gemuk. 
At the same time, their four cousins are born by the princess Panjang Rambut, 
Putri Selaro Pinang Masak’s sister, to the king of Minangkabau: the sons Sunan 
Muaro Pijon, Sunan Kembang Sari and Sunan Pulau Johor and a daughter 
whose name is not mentioned. All of these children and nephews of Paduka 
Berhalo become heads of the domains, or rather the territorial clans ( bangsa, 
kalbu), in Jambi’s uplands and lowlands. The most prominent figure among 
Paduka Berhalo’s sons is Orang Kayo Hitam (henceforth okh), an unrivalled 
warrior endowed with enormous magic power ( sakti ), who becomes the pro¬ 
tagonist of the next section of skrj. Like his father, he marries a Minangkabau 
princess, his female cousin, thus further enhancing his relations with this pow¬ 
erful royal house, and converts all his cousins to Islam, thus completing the 
Islamization of Jambi. In skrj this event is dated 700 ah (1300 ad) (Ngebi 
Sutho Dilago 1982:79). 

Yet, in spite of its growing might and prosperity, Jambi is a tributary state of 
the Javanese realm of Mataram. Therefore, the next endeavour of okh in skrj 
is to win independence for his country. 


42 He is also known as Wali Lanang. 
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okh ceases to come before the king of Mataram every two years to pay 
tribute, which causes a great wrath of the king who decides to kill the 
rebellious vassal. This is however no easy task, since, thanks to his sakti, 
okh is invincible and can be killed only by a special kris forged from pieces 
of iron stolen ‘from nine negeri and tinted with the use of water from nine 
rivers.’ The kris must also be completed over five (or nine) months, being 
forged only upon one Friday each month. The great blacksmith Berjakasti 
(or Berjakarti; Karim 2013) was commissioned to perform this job. Having 
learnt of the insidious plan of the Mataram king, okh secretly arrives in 
Mataram. Disguised as a poor scullion, he comes to the smithy of Berjakasti, 
who has already forged the kris but has not yet had time to file it. The ‘scul¬ 
lion’ admires the kris and asks for permission to hold it. The blacksmith 
first disagrees, explaining that this kris, just like a spear, which he has also 
made, belong to the king who gave orders that they should be fashioned to 
kill okh. However, in the end he yields to the requests of the ‘scullion’ and 
hands the kris to him. Crying, ‘I am Orang Kayo Hitam!’ the ‘scullion’ kills 
the blacksmith with the kris. In one stroke of this magic weapon he also 
cuts the anvil in two pieces and after that runs amuck in the market place. 

Scared to death, the king of Mataram gives okh the kris and the spear. 
The kris gets the name Si Genjai and becomes the principal regalia of 
Jambi. The king of Mataram also abandons his claims not only to Jambi’s 
tribute, but also to Mataram itself and, having elevated okh to his throne, 
rules the kingdom on okh’s behalf after the latter sails back to Jambi. 

NGEBI SUTHO DILAGO 1982 : 16-17 

For all its fictional features, the story of Jambi’s refusal to recognize its vassal- 
age towards Mataram is based on historical grounds. As a Dutch envoy in 
Mataram related, in 1651 the king of Mataram was very much annoyed by the 
fact that, despite repeated reminders, the ruler of Jambi had not appeared 
before him with his tribute and assurance of loyalty for four or five years. Even 
more importantly, according to Dutch sources, in 1663 there flared a sharp con¬ 
flict between the old ruler of Jambi, who considered it more reasonable to 
remain a vassal of Mataram, and the young crown prince, a fierce opponent of 
this state of affairs. Referring to the fact that his ancestors were independent 
sovereigns, the crown prince wondered why he should not follow their exam¬ 
ple. Finally, supported by a group of young noblemen, he put an end to Jambi’s 
vassalage towards Mataram in 1663-1664 (De Graaf 1987:61, 73—6). 43 


43 In hnj, before his death the old Datuk Paduka Berhalo orders that a tribute should be 
paid yearly to Mataram (Hikayat negeri Jambi, f. 5v), while the Kris describes the conflict 
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However, these historical reminiscences are no more than marsh lights 
twinkling here and there in skrj’s political mythology, of which the legend of 
the murdered blacksmith is an expressive example. Central to this episode but 
having hardly any root in reality, this legend can be traced to the rich Javanese 
literature of magical daggers and the blacksmiths who forged them. 44 

Curiously, this story is strikingly similar to an episode about the blacksmith 
Kyai Gandering from Pararaton (Book of kings), the chronicle of Singasari 
and Majapahit (Phalgudani 1996: 79-83). This chronicle composed in the 
Middle-Javanese language has come down to us in a version from the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. Alongside their general plot about a powerful kris, which 
is specially forged by a famous blacksmith to kill an invincible hero whose 
saktl is matchless, and the subsequent murder of the blacksmith himself, the 
stories from Pararaton and skrj also coincide in some particular details. 45 In 
both cases the kris must be produced in five months, but the blacksmith only 
manages to forge its blade within this time frame and fails to file and embel¬ 
lish the kris. In both cases, having killed the blacksmith, the protagonist cuts 
his anvil into two pieces. And in both cases the kris becomes the principal 
regalia of the state. 

It is difficult to say whether legends from literary pieces in Middle Javanese 
could have found their way to Jambi. Yet, the resemblance between Malay 
Panji romances (about them, see below) with their Middle Javanese rather 
than New Javanese counterparts (Van der Tuuk 1881:52) may point to such a 
possibility. However that may be, legends of krise s forged on special occa¬ 
sions and blacksmiths killed after they have been forged are not rare in New 
Javanese texts either. 46 Among these texts there is a kind of sequel of the 
Pararaton story of the kris made by Kyai Gandering, which allegedly disap¬ 
peared from the palace of Majapahit, but was found and returned to the pal¬ 
ace by another great Javanese blacksmith Sang Supa (Groneman 2009: 214). 


in the royal family of Jambi, in the course of which okh, just like the crown prince, refers 
to the greatness of his ancestors which does not allow him to be a tributary king of 
Mataram (Den Hammer 1906:113). 

44 For this literature, see Pigeaud 1967-70,1:152, in, sub criss, smith, empw, Groneman 2009: 
106-15,213-27; Sejarah para empu 2013. 

45 Korn (1950:172-3) was the first who attracted attention to, although did not substantiate, 
the similarity between the Jambi story of the killed blacksmith and Pararaton as well as 
between okh’s voyage to Java and Panji romances (see below). 

46 The king who orders the kris usually has the blacksmith killed in order that he will not 
produce as powerful weapon as this for anybody else (see Sejarah para empu 2013). 
Therefore, the lack of any convincing motivation for the killing of the blacksmith in both 
Pararaton and skrj may suggest that they were also killed for this same reason. 
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Thus, the Pararaton story may still have been remembered in some form in 
New Javanese literature, wherefrom its echoes could reach Jambi. Moreover, 
just like other ‘Javanese legends’ of skrj, a sequel to the story about Kyai 
Gandering’s krls is also to be found in the Pajajaran-Majapahit section of 
Javanese historical works (see this Chapter, p.130, n.34). With all this in mind, 
the Javanese origin of skrj 's episode of the Mataram blacksmith cannot be 
excluded. 

Following the affair of the blacksmith, the narrative of skrj continues in a 
way that yet again contains reminiscences of Javanese literature: 

After okh’s return to Jambi, an envoy from Majapahit comes to Datuk 
Paduka Berhalo to inform the latter that his brother, the king of Majapahit, 
asks for help in his war against other Javanese princes, okh has to sail off 
to Java once again. On his arrival, the king of Majapahit gives him his 
kingdom. After that the prince of Jambi conquers many realms of Central 
Java, mainly located in the central Pasisir region: Brebes, Pemalang, 
Panggungan (in the vicinity of Madiun), Kendal, Japara and Demak. On 
adding them to Mataram and Majapahit, which are already under his 
power, okh becomes the ruler of a greater part of Java. The former king 
of Majapahit gives his daughter, the princess Putri Ratu, to okh in mar¬ 
riage and hopes that okh will settle down with her in Pemalang to rule 
the conquered Javanese realms from there. However, under the pretext 
that he has had no news from his father for a long time, okh returns to 
Jambi together with his wife. 

NGEBI SUTHO DILAGO 1982 : 17-18 

Needless to say, all these Javanese adventures of okh (which, incidentally, are 
absent in both hnj and Kris) are pure fiction. It is little wonder, therefore, that 
they are once again patterned along the line of the popular prose and verse 
romances about Javanese literary heroes, the Panji, which were well known in 
the zones of Malay-Javanese contact in the Malay world (for instance, in 
Banjarmasin, Malacca, Palembang, and so on). 47 


47 See, Ras 1968:135-57, 1973:439-41,1992; Robson 1992. On the adaptation of Panji romances 
to the Malacca-centric political mythology of SM, see Braginsky 2004:119-26. Unfortunately, 
it is presently impossible to establish a corpus of traditional literary works popular in 
Jambi, since, despite the rich folkloric tradition (see, for instance, Kahar 1979-1982), the 
number of Jambi manuscripts that have come to us is surprisingly small. In contrast, the 
literature of Palembang, the closest neighbour of Jambi, and its ‘brother’ (Andaya, B. 1993: 
xii) in historical past and cultural ties and heritage, is much better known (see Drewes 
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The usual pattern of Panji romances is as follows. Four king-brothers rule in 
four Javanese realms, which normally bear the names of Kuripan, Daha, 
Gagelang and Singasari, although other Javanese and Malay principalities can 
also be mentioned. A son and a daughter are born to the families of the kings 
of Kuripan and Daha. These are Raden Inu Kertapati and Candra Kirana, who 
are destined for each other. However, on the eve of the wedding, dramatic cir¬ 
cumstances separate the bride and the bridegroom, and Raden Inu rushes off 
in search of Candra Kirana. On the way he subdues innumerable realms, cap¬ 
tures their princesses as trophies and marries them. Both lovers are partici¬ 
pants in a ramified network of brothers, sisters, nephews and nieces who 
constantly travel in search of them and each other, also conquering various 
realms and marrying princesses (for this purpose the sisters sometimes turn 
into belligerent males). 

Two characteristic motifs of Panji romances are of special interest to us. The 
first of them is the motif of Ratu Malayu, the king either of any Malay realm or 
of the kingdom of Malayu that can imply Jambi (see the historical overview 
above). Usually it is Raden Gunungsari, Candra Kirana’s brother, who sails in 
search of her to Sumatra. Fascinated by the youth, the local king, Ratu Malayu, 
adopts and elevates him to his throne. After a while, Gunungsari, who by now 
has himself adopted the name of Ratu Malayu, returns to Java, conquers a few 
principalities and eventually marries the Javanese princess Ratna Wilis. 48 The 
second interesting motif in Panji romances is the attack of a powerful evil mon¬ 
arch upon the realm of one of the four brother-kings. The villain, who may origi¬ 
nate from various countries including Mataram (Poerbatjaraka 1968: 316-31), 
wishes to marry the princess of Daha (or Majapahit, or some other realm). 
However, either Raden Gunungsari or Raden Inu defeats him and marries the 
princess himself (Baharuddin 1965:47-102; Juynboll 1899:80). 

The Javanese episode of skrj seems to be a variation on the themes of these 
two Panji motifs combined. In this episode we find all their salient features: the 
arrival of okh from Java to Jambi; his sailing back to Java to protect his uncle, 


1977: 198-237; Iskandar 1987; Ikram 2004). Due to this, while suggesting that the Jambi 
authors may have been acquainted with Panji romances, I have to proceed from the fact 
that the works of this genre both in Javanese and Malay were popular in Palembang litera¬ 
ture (Poerbatjaraka 1968:178-241; Drewes 1977:202-3,209,227; Kratz 1980:93). Needless to 
say, I am fully aware of the risks involved. 

48 For this motif, see Juynboll 1899: 80-1; Baharuddin 1965: 96-8; Poerbatjaraka 1968: 293, 
307-16; Abdul Rahman 1985:110-23. 
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the king of Majapahit, from his enemies; the capture of their principalities and 
his marriage to the princess of Majapahit. 

After his victorious return from Java, okh learns that his father has passed 
away and that his elder brother, Orang Kayo Pingai, has temporarily become 
the raja of Jambi. Orang Kayo Pingai assembles the children of Paduka Berhalo 
and their Minangkabau cousins to elect the permanent legitimate ruler. All of 
them support his suggestion to enthrone okh and distribute among them¬ 
selves their responsibilities with regard to the future ruler. 

The siblings of Orang Kayo Pingai will be in charge of construction and 
maintenance of the royal palace ( kraton) and the well-being of the king. 
Orang Kayo Pingai will daily deliver foodstuffs for the king and every 
three years will build a new roof on the kraton. Orang Kayo Kedataran 
will clear arable land of trees and supply building materials for the con¬ 
struction of royal chambers. As Orang Kayo Gemuk is a woman, she will 
provide the king with water and firewood. The duty of the Minangkabau 
princess will be the protection of the kraton and the king from all kinds 
of threats. Sunan Pulau Johor will be responsible for the repelling of 
attacks upon the kraton from outside, and Sunan Kembang Sari for its 
protection from internal disturbances and riots. Since Sunan Muaro 
Pijon is very old, he appoints his three sons to be the king’s bodyguards: 
one of them will protect him in his audience hall from attacks from the 
front, the second from attacks from behind, and the third will secure the 
king’s safety in the inner chambers of the palace. As for the daughter of 
Sunan Muaro Pijon, she will lull the king to sleep with her songs. 

Afterwards Orang Kayo Pingai asks all the nobles what they will do for 
the king, and they promise to obey all his commands. He continues his 
speech by declaring that only the one who is in the possession of the krls 
Si Genjai will be the king of Jambi, while the spear brought from Mataram 
will be his royal staff, okh is summoned to be proclaimed the king and is 
solemnly clothed all in yellow. Orang Kayo Pingai places his cap upon the 
king’s head, sticks the krls Si Genjai in his belt and, having paid obeisance 
to the monarch, exclaims loudly: ‘This is your king!’ The subjects respond 
that they will obey his every order. Then okh announces to the people 
that from now on Orang Kayo Pingai and his descendants will be their 
heads, their i adat and sharVa judges and the ones who install their kings. 
This law is unchangeable! The subjects swear an oath of allegiance to 
okh. If they break this oath, the imprecation of the Powerful Qur’an will 
fall upon them and the besi kawi curse (see Chapter 3) of either Yang 
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Dipertuan of Pagar Ruyung or Datuk Paduka Berhalo will strike them. In 
any case their crops will be completely destroyed. 

NGEBI SUTHO DILAGO 1982 : 19-21 

Finally, after his ascent to the throne of Jambi, okh departs towards the upper 
reaches of the Batang Hari to find out whether there are any invincible war¬ 
riors to be found there. 

Having reached Muara Tembesi, where the Tembesi River flows into the 
Batang Hari, he takes some water from each river, weighs them one against 
the other and finds that the Tembesi’s water outweighs the water from the 
Batang Hari. Continuing his journey up the Tembesi, he weighs water from 
the river Air Hitam against that of Tembesi, into which the Air Hitam flows, 
and the Air Hitam’s water proves even heavier. Thus, okh understands that 
invincible warriors live on the banks of both rivers, the Air Hitam in particu¬ 
lar. After a while he fishes out of the river a charred log with a single long 
hair of a local belle wound around it. After that okh reaches a riverside vil¬ 
lage, in which there live Temenggung Merah Mata, the head of the entire 
Tembesi area, and his brother, Temenggung Temuntan. For three days okh 
feasts with the brothers, tries his magic powers ( saktl ) against that of Merah 
Mata, and learns in the end that the long hair belongs to the latter’s daugh¬ 
ter, the princess Mayang Mengurai. o kh asks for her hand, but Merah Mata, 
who does not trust the suitor, demands an extraordinary bride price: a 
much-used mortar for rice, an inter-node of bamboo pipe, and the sleeve of 
a jacket - all these full of gold dust, and also one quart of mites’ heads. 

okh asks for six months’ postponement to amass this bride price and 
sets sail for Java. He assembles his vassals from Mataram and the six 
realms of the Pasisir in Majapahit and orders them to go and find the 
required gold and heads of mites, which task they perform successfully. 
Then okh returns to Temenggung Merah Mata, marries his daughter the 
princess and prepares to leave for his capital at Tanjung Jabung with his 
new wife and her brother, Raden Kuning Megat Dialam. Temenggung 
Merah Mata gives him a pair of ducks (in other versions, geese), which 
are to swim before okh’s boat as his guides. On the spot where they get 
out of the water to bathe in the sand for three days, he should build his 
new capital city. 

After a first stop in Muara Tembesi, the ducks get out of the river once 
again farther downstream and bathe in the sand for three days, okh 
gives orders to clear the place and start building a city. After the first two 
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blows of his axe, the raja of Jambi finds a cannon and a big gong, which 
are subsequently named Si Jimat and Agung Besar. They become impor¬ 
tant regalia of the state. The new capital city of Jambi is named Tanah 
Pilih (Chosen Land), since it was chosen by the ducks. 

Meanwhile Temenggung Temuntan discovers that Merah Mata and his 
wife have disappeared. A search for them leads to nothing, and Temuntan 
sends one of his men to relate this to okh and to find out whether Merah 
Mata left with him. Much worried, okh hurries to the brothers’ settle¬ 
ment, where he and Temuntan realize that the head of Tembesi and his 
wife did not disappear but turned into the two regalia found in Tanah 
Pilih. Tanah Pilih becomes a populous and prosperous city. Subsequently, 
Raden Kuning Megat Dialam (okh's new brother-in-law, alias Orang Kayo 
Singa Diraja) establishes friendly relations with the ‘sea Malays,’ settles 
down on the Island of Lingga Daik and becomes their ruler, a tributary 
king of Jambi. 

NGEBI SUTO DILAGO 1982: 42-52 

In this narrative of the founding of Jambi’s new capital, we find the final 
Javanese plot in skrj: : the story of the transformation of the Tembesi ruler, 
Temenggung Merah Mata, and his wife into Jambi regalia, the cannon Si Jimat 
and the gong Agung Besar. Several versions of a similar story are told in Serat 
Kandha and some other Javanese sources (Pigeaud 1967-70, hi: 361; Robson 
2003: 45). In one of these versions the king of Pajajaran sees in his dream an 
unknown dangerous weapon and demands that his patih (vizier), Kyai 
Setomo, should procure him this weapon. The patih and his wife, Nyayi 
Setomi, retire to their house and engross themselves in a long meditation. The 
king, whose patience is exhausted, sends his servants to search the patih’s 
house and, in the end, they find the two cannons, into which the patih and his 
wife have turned. Subsequently, these cannons, which are named, respec¬ 
tively, Kyai Setomo and Nyayi Setomi, become the royal regalia of Mataram 
(Jagur 2013). 

Summing up this long narrative of okh, it is obvious that the political 
mythology of skrj presents him to be the greatest hero of Jambi ever, its libera¬ 
tor from the Mataram yoke and a state builder by whose labors the structure of 
Jambi and its dynastic space have been created. Key episodes of the narrative 
that define these structure and space are the election of okh as king, his foun¬ 
dation of the Jambi capital city, and his marriages to the princesses of 
Minangkabau and Majapahit and to the daughter of the Tembesi ruler. Taken 
together, these episodes define the outlines which, despite certain further 
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expansions, the Jambi sultanate retains in its later history and which are 
implied in both of the Jambi chronicles at hand. 

The political and cultural role of the lowlands and uplands, with their 
boundary at Muara Tembesi, has already been mentioned, okh is elevated to 
the rank of king by the heads of the nine domains of both the lowlands and 
uplands, each of which is traditionally located on one of the Batang Hari’s 
tributaries. 49 Thus, according to skrj, Jambi takes the form of a unified state as 
early as okh's reigning period. 

Subsequently, okh founds the capital of Jambi, Tanah Pilih. Although skrj 
does not describe the structure of the capital, the Kris and hnj give this descrip¬ 
tion in a symbolic and in a realistic form respectively (Korn 1950:177-9; Hikayat 
negeriJambi, ff. 8r-8v). The same description also occurs in the Dutch sources 
synchronous to skrj . 50 Therefore a similar structure may have been implied by 
skrj, too. According to all these descriptions, the population of the capital con¬ 
sisted of five groups of royalty and related nobility, to which hnj adds that each 
group occupied a separate quarter ( kampung ). 

The narrative of okh allows us to represent the structure of okh’s state in the 
form of a ‘mandala’ consisting of two circles. These are the inner circle formed 
by okh’s capital, Tanah Pilih, with its five quarters of the royalty/nobility, and 
the outer circle, or rather ellipsis, that embraces nine domains situated along 
the Batang Hari, on its right and left tributaries. The center of the concentric 
circles of the ‘mandala’ is occupied by the figures of okh, the king of Jambi, and 
his principal Tembesi spouse. This ‘mandala’ apparently resembles a consider¬ 
ably scaled-down Minangkabau one, with its internal circle made up of five 
core territories and its external circle of eight alleged dependencies ( bab ). Also 
like in the Minangkabau ‘mandala,’ the outermost circle of the Jambi ‘mandala,’ 
which represents the international connections of the kingdom, is reduced to 
the west-east axis, with the Minangkabau kingdom in the west, Jambi in the 
center and Majapahit in the east (actually south-east). The only difference is 
that, rather in the manner of sm, dynastic links, which connect these three 
kingdoms, are established not through kinship, but through marriage. 

This representation of the state structure of Jambi as a ‘mandala’ similar 
to that of the Minangkabau is echoed remarkably in Korn’s assertion (1950: 


49 These areas, which are called viii-ix Kota, Petajen, Muara Seba, Jebus, Air Hitam, Awin, 
Penagen, Miji and Pinokawan-tengah are located, respectively, on the following tributar¬ 
ies of the Batang Hari: Batang Asai, Batang Merangin, Batang Masurai, Batang Tabir, 
Batang Senamat, Batang Jujuhan, Batang Bungo, Batang Tebo and Batang Tembesi 
(Sejarah dan asal 2013). Later three more areas, Mestong, Kebalen and Pemayung, were 
added to these, from which the twelve-fold Jambi originated. 

50 It can be found, inter alia, in Tideman and Sigar 1938:71-3 based on those Dutch sources. 
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177-9) that the Kris reveals how the entire arrangement of Jambi is expressed 
symbolically through the krls Si Genjai. This kris is forged from iron stolen 
from nine negeri (cf. the outer circle of the ‘mandala’) and its blade has five 
curves (cf. the inner circle of the ‘mandala’). It is precisely for this reason that 
one who has this kris is the legitimate king of Jambi. There is also an arboreal 
metaphor for the structure of Jambi: ‘The trunk of Jambi is its nine areas, its 
branches are the royal world [the king and the five kinds of royalty/nobility?]’ 
(Sejarah dan asa/2013). This ‘adat metaphor embellishes the emblem ofjambi 
to this day. 

Transformation of the Image and the Convergence of Images: 

Orang Kayo Hitam and Sultan Taha as Doubles 
The portrayal of Orang Kayo Hitam in skrj commissioned by Sultan Taha dif¬ 
fers so much from his representation in the earlier hnj that the assumption of 
a special task set by the sultan before his chronicler cannot fail to come to the 
mind. To answer the question of what this task may have been, two compari¬ 
sons should be carried out. First is a comparison between skrj and hnj 
intended to reveal specific features of skrj. The second is a comparison of 
these specific features with some details of Sultan Taha’s biography, which, by 
revealing a particular tendency in the differences between skrj and hnj, eluci¬ 
date the task of the chronicler. 

The first comparison, which juxtaposes summaries of the two chronicles, is 
presented below. 


Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi 


Hikayat negeri Jambi 


Datuk Paduka Berhalo, a son of the king 
of Istanbul and the founder of the Jambi 
dynasty, settles on Pulau Berhalo, while 
his brother becomes the king of 
Majapahit. Datuk Paduka Berhalo 
marries a daughter of the king of 
Minangkabau, moves to her realm in 
Ujung Jabung and becomes a tributary 
king of the ruler of Mataram. He also 
converts inhabitants of Ujung Jabung to 
Islam. The princess of Minangkabau 
bears him three sons and one daughter. 
The youngest of his sons is okh. 


A Turkish man, Datuk Paduka Berhalo, 
the founder of the Jambi dynasty, settles 
on Pulau Berhalo. His wife (either 
brought from Turkey or local), whose 
name is not mentioned, bears him a son, 
Datuk Paduka Ningsun. The latter moves 
the capital from Pulau Berhalo to Ujung 
Jabung, visits Palembang and there 
marries a daughter of Demang Lebar 
Daun. From her he has four sons, the 
youngest of whom is okh. Just like his 
father, Datuk Paduka Ningsun is a 
tributary king of the ruler of Mataram. 
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Silsilah keturunan rajaJambi 


Hikayat negeri Jambi 


okh marries a princess of Minangkabau 
and converts to Islam his maternal 
uncles, part of whose domains is 
located in the uplands. Thus, he 
completes the Islamization of Jambi. He 
also insists that Jambi should not pay 
tribute to Mataram. 

okh leaves for Mataram alone, kills the 
blacksmith, captures the kris with 
which he was to be killed and secures 
the independence of Jambi from 
Mataram. The king of Mataram frees 
Jambi of tribute and voluntarily 
becomes okh’s vassal. On the request 
of his Turkish uncle, okh returns to 
Java to help him in the struggle against 
other Javanese rulers. As an outcome, 
the kings of Mataram, Majapahit and 
six more principalities of the Pasisir 
become okh’s vassals. After that okh 
marries the princess of Majapahit. 
Having returned from Java, okh 
learns that his father has died and 
Orang Kayo Pingai temporarily rules 
the country. By common consent of 
the siblings and Minangkabau cousins, 
Orang Kayo Pingai arranges okh’s 
enthronement. One of the cousins is 
too old and delegates his rights to his 
four children, okh’s relatives distribute 
their responsibilities towards the king 
between themselves. The siblings are to 
maintain the royal palace and provide 
the king with food. The cousins make 
up the king’s army or serve as his 
bodyguards. Taken together, they, the 
heads of nine territorial clans, repre¬ 
sent the nine-fold structure of Jambi. 


After Datuk Paduka Ningsun’s death, 
okh becomes the king of Jambi. He 
moves his capital farther from the coast 
to Muara Simpang and names it Kota 
Tua. He also refuses to pay tribute to 
Mataram. 

okh leaves for Mataram with his 
brothers, kills the blacksmith, captures 
the kris with which he was to be killed 
and secures the independence of Jambi 
from Mataram. The negotiations with 
the king of Mataram on this matter are 
peaceful enough, okh tries to justify his 
failure to come to Mataram with his 
tribute on time with the excuse that he 
has been busy with the construction of 
the new capital. This explanation 
satisfies the king and he allows okh to 
pay him visits whenever okh wishes, 
not necessarily regularly. 

Having returned from Java, okh 
conquers the areas located farther 
upstream the Batang Hari as far as 
Muara Tembesi. 
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Silsilah keturunan rajaJambi 


Hikayat negeriJambi 


All of them swear an oath of allegiance 
to okh. In search of invincible warriors, 
okh sails up the river, meets the 
temenggung of Tembesi and, with the 
help of his Javanese vassals, marries his 
daughter. The temenggung gives okh a 
pair of ducks, which indicate the place 
where he is to found his new capital 
city, Tanah Pilih. Temenggung and his 
wife turn into the state regalia of Jambi. 

5 okh dies and his son Penambahan okh dies in Kota Tua without leaving 

Rantau Kapas becomes the king of an heir. After okh’s death his brothers 

Jambi. replace each other on the throne, but 

also die without issue. Only one of 
them, Orang Kayo Kamu (=Orang Kayo 
Gemuk in skrj, although here a man), 
departs for Mataram and there marries 
a Javanese girl who gives birth to five 
children. After the death of Orang Kayo 
Kamu, his children decide to elect the 
new king of Jambi. Four of them refuse 
this honor, but Pangeran Raja Rengas 
Pandak agrees to become the king (the 
ceremony and duties of the brothers 
with regard to the king are similar to 
Skrj’s). He transfers the capital and 
marries Putri Pinang Masak, the 
daughter of the king of Minangkabau 
(= Putri Selaro Pinang Masak, okh’s 
mother, in skrj), who bears him four 
sons. Unwilling to limit themselves to 
the areas up to Muara Tembesi, which 
have already been conquered by okh, 
they set out to win the rest of the 
nine-fold Jambi. During their wars in 
the uplands the princes reach the 
borders of Minangkabau, which 
bothers Yang Dipertuan Agung. 
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S'dsilah keturunan rajaJambi 


Hikayat negeri Jambi 


However, on learning that the princes are 
his grandchildren, he calms down and, 
together with them, establishes a 
boundary between Jambi and 
Minangkabau. The next king of Jambi, 
Panembahan Dibawa Sawa, with the help 
of his brothers, founds the new capital 
city, Tanah Pilih. Panembahan builds the 
kraton, while his brothers establish four 
kampung, where their families and 
retainers are settled. Thus, there emerges 
the capital of Jambi with its five groups of 
royalty/nobility. 


The differences revealed by the comparison of skrj with hnj are really stunning. 

To mention only the most significant of them, skrj, in contrast to hnj: 

• Heightens the status of o kh, by portraying him as a son of a Turkish prince 
and a Minangkabau princess. 

• Incorporates Islamic motifs associated with him into the text. 

• Represents okh as a great hero who single-handedly wins the indepen¬ 
dence of Jambi from Mataram; subdues Mataram and six Javanese princi¬ 
palities of the Pasisir and becomes the king of Majapahit; he also creates the 
entire state structure of Jambi as a voluntary union of the lowlands and 
uplands under his overlordship. 

• Emphasizes okh’s special relationship with the uplands, especially with the 
princes of Minangkabau descent and the ruler of Tembesi. Himself a 
Minangkabau half blood, okh marries another princess of Minangkabau 
and converts his Minangkabau cousins to Islam; they, in turn, help him to 
secure the peaceful submission of the entire Jambi region and provide him 
with an army and bodyguards. The daughter of Tembesi’s ruler becomes the 
major spouse of okh and moves with him to his new capital established 
through the magic of her father; the son of Tembesi’s ruler becomes the king 
of the ‘sea Malays’ and a vassal of okh, while the ruler of Tembesi himself 
and his wife turn into Jambi’s regalia, thus continuing to protect okh . 51 

51 All these motifs are specific for skrj. Remarkably, they are lacking not only in hnj, but 
also in Kris, the text close to skrj. In contrast to skrj, in Kris the major wife of okh is 
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A comprehensive interpretation of these differences would demand the 
detailed philological examination of skrj’s and hnj’s textual traditions impos¬ 
sible within the scope of this study. And yet, one conjecture about the motives 
that brought about these differences can be suggested even now: the more 
pronounced ‘Minangkabau tenor’ of skrj may have been related to the 
Minangkabau suzerainty over Jambi in the eighteenth century. However, the 
ideological dissimilarities between the two texts are too great to consider this 
explanation alone to be sufficient. 

Turning to the second comparison, that is, the comparison of specific fea¬ 
tures of okh in skrj with Sultan Taha’s biographical details, we can notice that 
both okh and Sultan Taha are sayyids, descendants of the prophet Muhammad, 
the former on his father’s side, and the latter on his mother’s side (Locher- 
Scholten 2003:115,139-40). 

okh, like Sultan Taha, is portrayed as a devoted Muslim. The former com¬ 
pletes the conversion of Jambi to Islam, so that ‘under his rule the five pillars 
(the mandatory acts) of Islam are firmly established in Jambi’ (Ngebi Sutho 
Dilago 1982: 79). The latter, who, in contrast to other sultans of Jambi, could 
read and write, and who received an Islamic education under the influence of 
his mother and some members of the local Arabic community, urges his sub¬ 
jects to jihad against the Dutch and appeals for help to the Ottoman sultan, the 
caliph and protector of the Holy Cities (Locher-Scholten 2003:115,161-2). 

okh, like Sultan Taha, is a resolute fighter for the independence of Jambi. In 
the Kris, a complement to skrj, the ruler of Mataram is forced to officially 
declare that he makes a contract ( waad ; Arb. wad, ‘promise’) with okh, accord¬ 
ing to which Jambi is not subject to Mataram any longer and is to be governed 
by the law of completely independent nations. All the vassals of Mataram, and 
the princes and courtiers who are present at the ceremony bear witness to this, 
lifting their hands to the heavens and exclaiming ‘Amen!’ (Den Hammer 1906: 
128). In the context of the ‘contract of dependence,’ which the Dutch vainly 
tried to impose on Sultan Taha (Locher-Scholten 2003:117-24), this proclama¬ 
tion of the contract of independence sounds particularly impressive. 

The conquest of the Javanese realms by okh can be interpreted as a con¬ 
tinuation of his fight against the former oppressors who now seek to subdue 
his Turkish uncle, a Muslim (reigning in pagan Majapahit!). In this case, okh’s 
triumph in his fight against them is a kind of ‘turning of the tables.’ In Sultan 
Taha’s time, by comparison, the island of Java and especially the western and 


Putri Ratu, the daughter of the Mataram (not Majapahit) king; the head of the ‘sea Malays’ 
is a former pirate, Prabu Wirolang, met by okh on his way from Mataram to Jambi; and a 
piece of the Jambi regalia, the cannon Si Jimat, originates from Mataram, not Tembesi 
(Den Hammer 1906:120,127,131-3). 
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central Pasisir were easily associated with the Dutch. 52 As Sultan Taha waged 
both diplomatic and guerrilla wars against the Dutch, his modest victories 
(Locher-Scholten 2003:160-3), duly magnified by his propaganda, could have 
been viewed as counterparts of okh’s triumphs on Java. 

Like Sultan Taha, who after his deposition fled to the uplands to lead the 
struggle against the Dutch from there (Ibid.: 138; Tideman and Sigar 1938:34-5), 
okh is closely related to the heads of the uplands, the head of the Tembesi area 
in particular. The people of the uplands were the main military force of both 
okh and Sultan Taha, and Sultan Taha’s residence was located in Muara 
Tembesi. 

Finally, it is okh who single-handedly (and peacefully) builds independent, 
unified Jambi. After the division of the sultanate into two parts, each with its 
own sultan, it became essential for Sultan Taha’s political mythology to empha¬ 
size these achievements of okh, the first ruler of a unified Jambi, with whom 
Sultan Taha was directly linked genealogically (in skrj, if not in hnj). No less 
important for Sultan Taha was also the statement (again, in contrast to the 
events depicted in hnj) that the uplands were not conquered by the lowlands. 
On the contrary, together with their relatives from the lowlands, the heads of 
the uplands voluntarily made okh the king of Jambi. The importance of this 
statement partly lies in its association with the above-mentioned special rela¬ 
tions with the uplands, which both okh and Sultan Taha turned into their 
strongholds. Needless to say, like in the previous points of our comparison, 
Sultan Taha’s equations of himself with okh are fictions intended to continue 
Sultan Taha’s positioning of himself as the sultan of entire Jambi. However, 
there is a grain of historical truth in this positioning. In spite of his defeat and 
the division of Jambi, Sultan Taha, in one way or another, still maintained his 
power over or, rather, influence on both parts of the sultanate. He not only 
remained the ruler of the uplands, which fact was admitted by the Dutch 
administration itself, but also to some degree controlled the lowlands through 
his people in the capital (Locher-Scholten 2003:438). 

As the second comparison shows, both the much higher status of okh in 
skrj than in hnj and skrj’s portrayal of okh’s fortunes in quite a specific man¬ 
ner are hardly fortuitous. His salient features in skrj echo the biographical 
details of Sultan Taha, which allows us to presume that the okh mythology 
was intentionally modified in skrj to create an image of okh with which 
Sultan Taha could be identified. In other words, the overarching task of Sultan 


52 The strange name of the Mataram blacksmith, Berjakarti (if it is not a scribal error), may 
have been associated with the old toponyms Jakatra or Jayakarta (= Jakarta), that is, 
Batavia, thus also pointing in this direction. 
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Taha’s chronicler was to present o kh as the greatest king of Jambi and to allude 
to his patron Sultan Taha as the second okh. 

Interestingly, a transparent allusion to their association can be found in the 
Kris: 

Like skrj, the Kris emphasizes the fact that only the one who possesses 
the kris Si Genjai can be the king of Jambi. The Kris ends with the geneal¬ 
ogy of okh down to Sultan Taha. At one point, Sultan Taha sails off to the 
village of Mangunjaya in the uplands. In Muara Tembesi, his boat is 
wrecked and the kris falls into the river. A water snake snatches the kris 
and, having coiled around it, holds it on the bottom. No one can get the 
kris out of the river and return it to Sultan Taha. Only a certain Pak Sulung, 
sailing past Muara Tembesi to make a devotional visit to okh’s grave, 
manages to free the kris from the coils of the water snake. In the past, 
through Pak Sulung’s prayer to okh, a long-awaited child was born to 
him, and now, through Pak Sulung’s intervention, it is as if okh returns 
the kris (and thus the kingdom) to his descendant, Sultan Taha. 53 

DEN HAMMER 1906: 140-1 

It goes without saying that the association with okh was intended to provide 
Sultan Taha with encouragement, strength and powers (including magical 
ones) drawn from this great hero of the past. Indeed, in his long struggle against 
the Dutch, Sultan Taha needed as much such support as he could muster. 


* * * 


Thus, all the major differences between skrj and hnj may indicate Sultan 
Taha’s aspiration to strengthen his position in the struggle against the Dutch, if 


53 We have already mentioned different recensions of SM, which contain the motif of the 
royal crown thrown into the sea and irretrievably lost, as well as Minangkabau tradi¬ 
tions narrating how, although the crown fallen into the sea has been captured by a 
snake, a great master-craftsman manages to make its replica and thus it is as if he 
returns it to the king (see Chapter 3). In hht (Kassim 1968: 427), on the eve of the first 
Portuguese attack on Malacca, the raja of Malacca drops his crown into the sea, and 
when Hang Tuah vainly tries to retrieve it, an albino crocodile snatches his kris. The loss 
of the crown and/or kris, the principal attributes of sovereignty, clearly portends the fall 
of the state (in this case, Malacca), whereas the return of the crown (or even its copy) 
foretells its imminent rise. In this episode from the Kris, we encounter the same symbol¬ 
ism of the loss and return of the major regalia of the state, which are associated with the 
state's fall and revival. The fact that in Sultan Taha’s case it proved to be wishful thinking 
is a totally different matter. 
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not by means of actual assistance from the real country of Turkey, then through 
the imaginary help of revised political mythology. This modified mythology 
was based on the elevated status of the Jambi dynasty’s founder, now pro¬ 
claimed to be both a Turkish prince and a sayyld, and on the self-identification 
of Sultan Taha with his great predecessor, Orang Kayo Hitam, allegedly the 
half-Turkish builder of the Jambi state. 



CHAPTER 5 


Two Hundred Years after the First Embassy: 
Ottoman Turkey, Its Worthless Western Allies 
and Russian Enemies - the Worst of the Kafirs 


After a considerable temporal hiatus, Ottoman Turkey reappears as a real 
country to figure prominently in the next group of our texts, which includes 
prose and verse compositions of the second half of the nineteenth century 
that tackle the Russo-Turkish Wars of 1853-1856 (the Crimean War) and of 
1877-1878. One way or another, these works, taken as a sum total, touch upon 
all major aspects of the wars in question. They describe the countries involved 
and their rulers, the causes of the wars and the political manoeuvres leading to 
and accompanying them, the land and sea battles in different theaters of oper¬ 
ations, and the merits (or demerits) of both military commanders and high 
government officials. 

Just as in earlier literary pieces, all this is interpreted in terms of the tradi¬ 
tional Malay Weltanschauung, with its strong Islamic background, and is 
expressed through the formulaic narrative style of traditional Malay literature, 
with its well-established compositional patterns, conventional tropes and 
whimsical combinations of the real and the imaginary. And yet, the works on 
the Russo-Turkish Wars (just like many other synchronous pieces of literature) 
cannot be reduced to their traditional components alone, as new features that 
entered Malay literature on the eve of the epoch of modernity are also discern¬ 
ible within them. 

The consolidation of British and Dutch colonial rule and the related process 
of a broader and deeper penetration of Western influence into the life of 
Malay-Indonesian societies brought about substantial, although controversial, 
changes in the region. 1 On the one hand, the growing colonial pressure could 
not but generate a counteraction, intellectual or physical, on the part of these 
societies. On the other hand, new technology and better communications 
introduced by Western powers provided these societies with powerful means 
of interaction with each other and with Muslims abroad, better comprehen¬ 
sion of developments in the international world of Islam and the ability to 
search for support and assistance from there. 


1 The politico-ideological review presented below leans heavily on works by Reid (2005:226-48) 
and Goksoy (2011). 
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In the second half of the nineteenth century, ideas of global Islamic solidar¬ 
ity, pan-Islamic unity and the caliphate-ist movement, although not com¬ 
pletely unfamiliar in the Malay world earlier, became considerably stronger 
and more popular. European rule was proclaimed intolerable because it was 
non-Muslim. Precisely for this reason, it had to be overthrown by the joint 
efforts of true believers ‘under the banner of Islam,’ that is, by a kind of jihad. 
As had occurred before sporadically and now more consistently, this idea of a 
common fight 

gained greatly in appeal by linking the seemingly weak and backward 
Muslims of Southeast Asia with the caliph [the Ottoman sultan] himself, 
who was popularly imagined as the most powerful ruler on earth, bound 
to come to the succour of his oppressed co-believers if they could prove 
worthy of him. 

REID 2005 : 227 

The above-mentioned progress in technology and communications was also 
exceptionally conducive to the dissemination of pan-Islamic and caliphate-ist 
ideology. The number of local pilgrims (hdjjis), who, duly indoctrinated in the 
Holy Cities, returned to propagate this ideology at home, increased dramati¬ 
cally. Equally considerable growth of Arab emigration brought to the Malay 
world quite a number of rich merchants (sometimes sayyids) who were 
authoritative in Islamic matters. Frequently involved in distributing the same 
kind of propaganda, they could also liaise between Muslims of the region and 
the Middle East, including the Ottoman Empire, through their ramified trade 
networks. The vibrant Straits Settlements cities, Singapore and Penang, with 
their atmosphere of greater freedom and less strict governmental control of 
the Islamic opposition than in Netherlands Indies, presented a good site for 
the discussion and spreading of pan-Islamic views and even for the armament 
of indigenous Muslims of more radical persuasion. In addition, Malay and 
Indonesian pan-Islamists could now dispatch their petitions to the Sublime 
Porte via the Turkish consulates in Singapore and Batavia 2 and use the printing 
presses of Singapore and Penang for publishing their pamphlets and procla¬ 
mations, to the great annoyance of the Dutch. 

This activity was not fruitless, and between the 1840s and the 1860s a wave of 
unrest swept over a number of areas of Netherlands Indies: Banten in western 
Java, Lampung, Palembang and Jambi in southern Sumatra, and Banjarmasin 


2 For the Turkish consulates and the role of consuls in Singapore and Batavia, see Kadi 2015: 
163-7. 
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in southern Borneo. This unrest was more often than not headed by religious 
leaders (‘ ulamd ’) and not infrequently had some Turkish connections, even if 
only based on political mythology, like that in Jambi (see Chapter 4). Aceh, 
which resumed the process of dispatching envoys to the Ottomans in the 1850s, 
received a finnan on the renewal of Turkish protection from the sultan 
Abdiilmecid I (Abd al-Majid 1 ,1839-1861) and later sent him ‘$10,000 towards 
Turkish war expenses in the Crimea’ (Reid 2005:237). These are only a few indi¬ 
cations of considerable diplomatic activity of the Acehnese between 1868 and 
1869 and 1873, on the eve of the Aceh War. Yet, despite an apparent sympathy of 
Sultan Abdiilaziz (Abd al-Aziz, 1861-1876) to the Acehnese course, the two 
Acehnese embassies to Istanbul in this period proved to be even less successful 
than their predecessors in the sixteenth century. Under pressure from European 
powers, the Sublime Porte effectively refused either to acknowledge Aceh’s vas¬ 
salage or to render military assistance to Aceh (see Goksoy 2011:81-92). 

This brief politico-ideological review will help us to contextualize the liter¬ 
ary works of the group under examination. Russia is undoubtedly considered in 
them as one of the European nations threatening and oppressing Muslims and, 
therefore, deserving of a jihad that should have been waged by united Islamic 
forces under the caliphal leadership of the Ottomans. Yet, not only Russia, 
which was in direct conflict with Turkey, but also Turkey’s European allies in 
the Crimean War and its British sympathizers during the war of 1877-1878 were 
severely criticized and ridiculed in those texts. The anti- kafir, jihadist notes in 
popular literature of the late nineteenth century sounded even more overtly 
militant than the ‘diplomatic’ discourse of the pan-Islamist elites of, let us say, 
Singapore. 

What should also be taken into account is that all the works in focus belong to 
a type of literature which C. Skinner (1978) defined as ‘transitional’ (from the 
traditional to the modern) and E.U. Kratz (1994: 304), more cautiously, as con¬ 
temporary in content and traditional in form. 3 However that may have been, this 
was a kind of ‘hybrid’ literature in which the modern (Western) encountered the 
traditional (Malay-Indonesian) for the first time. This encounter had a number 
of implications for both the traditional and the modern side. Among the latter, I, 
perhaps predictably, wish to draw attention to the role of the printing press and 
nascent journalism. The former, which resulted in the rise of the number of cop¬ 
ies of a text and a fall in price, ensured a much broader distribution of works 
(inter alia propagandist) than chirography, thus stimulating a broader literacy. 
The latter provided a wealth of local and foreign information unimaginable in 


3 For a balanced discussion of this issue and a comprehensive overview of literature tackling 
it, see Murtagh 2005:293-305. 
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the framework of traditional literature and, despite apparent biases, by its very 
nature had to present communications clad in a realism of sorts. Thus, journal¬ 
ism trained both the writer and the reader to pay more attention to realistic 
details and motivations, which not infrequently implied a change of balance 
between the real and the imaginary. While discussing the works of this group, we 
shall come across these two implications over and over again. 


God Grants Victory, If Pashas are Not Corrupt 

The group of literary works in Malay describing wars between Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire includes four texts. Two of them narrate the Crimean War of 
1853-1856 in which Russia suffered defeat. Two others tell of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-1878 in which Russia gained victory. All these compositions bear 
almost identical titles (sometimes very long), for which reason they will hence¬ 
forth be designated by more easily distinguishable, provisional names. Let us 
begin with their general overview, which will afterwards allow us to turn to 
their message. 

The first work about the Crimean War is the chirographic Hikayat Istambul 
(Tale of Istanbul) dated between 1856 and 1869, 4 which is extant in one manu¬ 
script in Leiden and one in Jakarta, the latter being a copy of the former. 5 
Sources of the hikayat are unknown, although its author states that his text is a 
translation of an Arabic work (Ronkel 1909: 288). This rather fanciful piece of 
literature (henceforth the ‘Tale of Istanbul’) is probably the earliest and most 
popular among the texts of the group. Suffice it to say that it is also known in 
Sundanese, Bugis and Acehnese versions, which, although traceable to the 
Malay original, differ from it markedly (Voorhoeve 1994: 54-5). Here is a sum¬ 
mary of the ‘Tale of Istanbul’: 

In Istanbul rules Sultan Mahmud 11 (1808-1839). He has two sons, 
Abdiilmecid 1 and Abdiilaziz. After his death Abdiilaziz becomes the sul¬ 
tan. 6 He calls the pasha of Egypt, Muhammad All, who after several attempts 
to avoid the visit, finally appears before the sultan and discusses with him 


4 In 1856 the Crimean War finished, while 1869 is the date of the earliest manuscript of this hikay- 
at’s Acehnese version (Leiden University Library ms Cod. Or. 8194), see Voorhoeve 1994:55. 

5 For a description of these manuscripts, Leiden University Library ms CB137 (Holle’s M s ) and Jakarta 
ms Ml 699 (formerly Brandes 319) respectively, see Voorhoeve 1994:54; Ronkel 1909:288-9. 

6 In fact, it was Abdiilmecid who succeeded to Mahmud 11, and the Crimean War took place 
during his reign, not in that of Abdiilaziz, as the author of this hikayat believed. 
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the rebellion of the Suahelis (?). Muhammad ‘All fights the rebels, defeats 
them and dies in Istanbul. 

In Russia rules the tsar (raja) of Moscow assisted by two barons. He 
decides to take the held against Turkey. The kings of France, England, 
Austria, Brabant and Holland also set off for Turkey, but having discussed 
whether or not it is fair and expedient to support Russia, they decide that 
they had better return to their own countries. Nevertheless, they charge 
the king of England with defending the rights of Christians in Jerusalem. 
The king sends his friars to Jerusalem and thus enrages the Russian 
monks there, who leave the city. The Russian tsar complains to the 
Ottoman sultan, but the latter does not want to interfere. Then the raja of 
Moscow gets in touch with his uncle, who has allegedly adopted Islam 
and become the sultan’s vizier, and receives permission to build a Russian 
monastery in Jerusalem. Under this pretext, the Russian fleet sets sail for 
the Holy Land to secretly transport 700 boxes of weapons thereto. Having 
discovered their duplicity, Re§Id (Rashid) Pasha expels the Russians. The 
traitor vizier is executed. 

Soon the war begins. The Turkish attack Russian territories governed 
by the general Berling and defeat the Russians. The next battle sees the 
death of the general Van Duin. 7 The Turkish conquer a great number of 
Russian lands, including Sukhum, Batum, Tiflis, Kalafat, 8 and Varna (?). 9 
The king of France discusses the situation with the sultan, the latter put¬ 
ting all the blame on the Russians. The Russian tsar asks the counsel of 
Wilhelm 10 and declares war on Turkey. England and France side with 
Turkey, and all provincial pashas come to the aid of the sultan. Through 
Anatolia the Turkish army reaches Daghestan and then invades the 
Crimea, being victorious on land and sea. Unable to commit themselves 
to either side, the Dutch eventually join forces with the Russians, but the 
British capture their fleet. The conquests continue. The Turkish convert 
the entire area around Tiflis to Islam and seize Sebastopol. 11 The Russian 
tsar dies of grief. 


7 I cannot explain wherefrom the author took these names. 

8 Text '.f-l-f-t, but ‘fa’ differs from ‘qaf’ only by one diacritical dot. 

9 Text: either s-w-r-n or s-r-w-n. 

10 Text: W-i-l-m-k-i-l-m. Wilhelm I (1797-1888), the king of Prussia and German Emperor, is 
most probably implied. Prussia (Germany) was originally an ally of Russia and is repre¬ 
sented as such in the hikayat (see below). 

11 Text: S-s-a-t-p-u- 1 . 
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The fierce battle of Kronstadt begins. In his dreams the sultan sees the 
prophet Muhammad who foretells his coming victory, which finally takes 
place. Meanwhile, the rulers of Ishir and Maghrib hurry to assist the sul¬ 
tan. During a nocturnal battle, they massacre the Russians in Daghestan, 
yet the Russians win back Kronstadt from the Turkish. Germany enters 
into an alliance with Russia, but the Turkish troops overpower the allies, 
re-conquer Kronstadt and force the Russians to seek peace. The Russians 
and Germans set off for Turkey, and the sultan grants the new Russian 
tsar a modest annual allowance. The sultan Ingerdam (?), the son-in-law 
of the late tsar, visits Russia and conducts negotiations with the Kronstadt 
nobility who consult the sultan on every single issue. 

FOR MORE DETAILS, See Ronkel 1909 : 288-9 

This summary reveals a fairly typical proportion of the realistic and the ficti¬ 
tious in the works on the Russo-Turkish Wars. 

There is a grain of truth in the initial episode about Muhammad ‘All, the 
self-declared ruler of Egypt in 1805-1849, which separated from the Ottoman 
Empire and finally won full independence. It is probably for this reason that 
the ‘Tale of Istanbul’ mentions his reluctance to visit the sultan. Yet this epi¬ 
sode is also somewhat confused. It is true that Muhammad ‘All tried to subdue 
a rebellion on behalf of Mahmud 11. However, this was a rebellion of the 
Greeks, not of the Suahelis (Swahili). Muhammad All not only failed to defeat 
the rebels, but, due to the intervention of Western powers, he himself suffered 
defeat. The appearance of the Suahelis (the black al-Zanj of Zanzibar) in the 
hikayat may have been brought about by another confusion. In this case, the 
author of the hikayat seems to mix up Muhammad ‘All’s fighting the Greek 
rebels and his conquest of Sudan with its black population. Besides, 
Muhammad ‘All died in his palace in Alexandria, not in Istanbul. 12 

The following Jerusalem episode of the ‘Tale of Istanbul’ is not without a 
historical ‘canvas’ either, even if this ‘canvas’ is generously embroidered with 
details of doubtful validity. What is implied here is the so-called ‘churchwar¬ 
dens’ quarrel.’ This was an old Franco-Russian dispute about which of these 
nations, Orthodox Russia or Catholic France, should possess the keys of the 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. The dispute was also fraught with broader 
consequences, since it was to define whether the legitimate protector of the 
Christians in the Holy Places should have been the Orthodox Russian Emperor 
Nicholas I or the Catholic French Emperor Napoleon 111 (not the king of 


12 For Muhammad ‘All, his relations with Ottoman Turkey and his wars, see Marsot 1984; 
Fahmy 1998. 
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England as in the kikayat). These issues, with regard to which the stance of the 
Ottoman sultan, the sovereign of the Holy Places, was ambiguous, served as a 
pretext for war. Unsurprisingly, the author of the kikayat, inexperienced in the 
subtleties of European policy and the place that Great Powers allotted to 
Ottoman Turkey within it, depicts the religious conflict around Jerusalem as 
the major cause of the war. 13 

The ‘crime story’ of the traitor vizier, a Russian monastery and 700 boxes of 
weapons is again fruit of the author’s confusion rather than a figment of his 
imagination alone. One cannot exclude the possibility that this story is based 
on rumors that the envoy of Napoleon 111 in Istanbul bribed the grand vizier, 
Mehmed Ali, 14 to secure the Sublime Porte’s support for his Emperor’s cause 
(Royle 1999: 21). Subsequently, in the course of Russo-Turkish negotiations in 
May 1853, Mehmed Ali was unexpectedly removed from office. Simultaneously 
Re§id Pasha was appointed as foreign minister (Rich 1985: 52). Having leaked 
through the press, this information could have easily been transformed into a 
captivating story of a corrupt vizier and bold Re§id Pasha. 

Somewhat more verisimilar are the author’s narratives of the wartime coali¬ 
tion and the war itself. 15 He tells of the alliance of Turkey with France and 
Britain and the support (mostly moral, in fact) provided to Russia by the 
Prussian king Wilhelm I. Yet the Prussian participation in military actions is 
fictitious, as is that of the Dutch, whom the author transformed into one of 
Russian allies most probably because of his hostility to the Dutch as oppressors 
of Muslims in Netherlands Indies. 

Although many toponyms and anthroponyms in the kikayat are so corrupt 
that they cannot be identified, it seems that the author had a rough idea of the 
main campaigns and theaters of the Crimean War. For instance, he mentions 
the first battle of Omer (‘Umar) Pasha, with which the war in fact began, when 
the general crossed the Danube and captured Kalafat. 16 However, since the 
Danube campaign of the spring of 1853 is mixed up in the kikayat with 
Caucasian operations of the summer of 1853, Kalafat mistakenly appears in the 


13 For the ‘churchwardens’ quarrel’ and the negotiations about the Holy Places, see Rich 
1985:18-22; Royle 1999:15-33. 

14 He should not be confused with his namesake, the ruler of Egypt, as seems to have hap¬ 
pened in the Acehnese version of the ‘Tale of Istanbul' (see below). 

15 The events of the Crimean War that are mentioned below are mostly described on the 
basis of their brief and clear overview by Rich (1985, especially pp. 124-39). Alongside 
Rich's book, the fundamental studies by Pokrovsky [n.d.]; Lambert (1990) and Royle 
(1999) were also consulted for some details of those events. 

16 Kalafat=Calafat, a city in present-day Romania on the Danube, opposite the Bulgarian 
city of Vidin. 
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list of Caucasian cities allegedly attacked, such as Tiflis (Tbilisi), Batum, and 
others. Although Turkish command did initially plan an offensive against 
Georgia (and, therefore, Tiflis), in the end they had to drop this plan. As to 
Batum, it belonged to Turkey, and hence, did not need to be captured, in con¬ 
trast to what the author states. 

The list of Turkish conquests that took place in the frame of the author’s 
mixture of the Danube and Caucasian theaters finishes with a place-name that 
can be read as Varna. At that time this was a Turkish port on the Black Sea (in no 
need of conquering either), from where the allied forces, just as in the hlkayat, 
invaded the Crimea. As an outcome, the new, Crimean, theater was opened. 
Operations in this theater began in September 1854 with the famous siege of 
Sebastopol and ended in September 1855 with the fall of the city-fortress, which 
is mentioned in the hlkayat. Incidentally, the author’s words that the Russian 
tsar died of grief having learnt of the capture of Sebastopol also find confirma¬ 
tion. At the Russian court rumors did indeed circulate that Nicholas 1 died from 
a psychic and physical disorder caused by failures in the Crimean War (Pokrovsky 
[n.d.]: 54; Rich 1985:148). 

The last theater of military operations of which the author relates is the 
Baltic one. Turning to this theater, he describes two successful attacks against 
Kronstadt, the main Russian fortress on the Baltic Sea. In fact, although naval 
operations in the Baltic Sea did take place in 1854 and again in 1855 (hence the 
two attacks of the hlkayat) and did bring a few victories to the allies, neither of 
them, in contrast to the hlkayat, was either launched against Kronstadt or led 
to its seizure. 17 Therefore, the ending of the Tale of Istanbul’ is pure fiction. 
However, the name of Sultan Ingerdam mentioned by the author may have 
had a certain reality behind it, as this mysterious individual most probably 
owed his name to the Crimean village of Inkerman in the vicinity of which the 
allies gained an important victory (Rich 1985:134-5). 

It goes without saying that the author of the ‘Tale of Istanbul’ ascribes all the 
successes in the Crimean War to the Turkish forces, representing them as vic¬ 
torious on land and sea from Daghestan to the Crimea and beyond. And yet, 
his geographic understanding of Turkish victories is extremely unfortunate. In 
fact, despite an initial success, the Turkish gained nothing in the Caucasian 
theater. On the contrary, they were deprived of Kars, their strongest fortress 
(Ibid.: 138-9). On the Black Sea they all but lost their fleet in the battle of 
Sinope (Ibid.: 96-9). Finally, as has already been noted, Kronstadt, the con¬ 
quest of which plays an important role in the hlkayat, never fell to the allies, to 


17 For the war in the Baltic theater, see Lambert 1990:158-93, 269-95; Boyle 1999: 151-64, 
378-84. 
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say nothing of the Turkish fleet, which did not even enter the Baltic Sea 
(Pokrovsky [n.d.]: 41, 58). 

According to their authors, the rest of the works in this group draw their 
information from Egyptian, Indian, Persian and English newspapers. Although 
this opens a path to greater realism within these works, it does not particularly 
diminish the number of fictitious episodes within them. Moreover, as the Malay 
authors themselves noted, it was difficult for them to ‘distinguish between the 
right and the wrong’ in the journalistic stories (Braginsky 2007: 90). 

Among these newspaper-based works we find another composition about 
the Crimean War entitled Hikayat perang Setambul (Tale of the Istanbul war; 
henceforth the ‘Tale of the Crimean campaign’) lithographed for the first time 
in 1879. 18 Like its chirographic counterpart, the tale begins with the story of the 
conflict in Jerusalem, albeit told somewhat differently. 

An l ulama > arrives in Istanbul and visits the sultan to tell him that some 
time ago a Russian priest and his disciples settled in Jerusalem. They 
began to build churches, which were higher than the mosques of the 
city, and made terrible noise during their church services, thus annoying 
the Muslims. Although asked to stop this noise many times, they did not 
obey, which in the end led to hostilities and on one Friday there were 
casualties on both sides. Afterwards the Muslims pillaged the settlement 
of the Russians and took captive their wives and children. The priest and 
his disciples fled, but soon they returned with Russian troops and a letter 
from the tsar in which he gave orders to ravage Jerusalem, to destroy 
mosques and to kill the Muslims. A great war broke out in which many 
Muslims were killed and the mosques were ruined. Upon hearing this 
news, the sultan flies into a rage and orders his vizier to write a letter to 
the tsar. The letter says that from time immemorial many peoples - the 
Jews, the Armenians, the English, the Portuguese, the French, the Greeks 
and the Russians - have lived peacefully in Jerusalem. However, because 
of the tsar’s outrageous actions the sultan has to prohibit the Russians 
from living in the city any longer. The tsar replies with a letter full of 
threats, and the sultan orders his fastest steamer (kapal api) to deliver 
his missive to Victoria, the queen of England, and Napoleon 111, the 
Emperor of France. He asks them for help and subsequently receives it. 
The work continues with a relatively verisimilar narration of the war, in 
which a number of historical figures (for instance, Lord Raglan, the 


18 For a description of this lithograph that ran to at least five editions, see Proudfoot 1993: 
405-6. 
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British commander-in-chief in the Crimea) participate, and which cul¬ 
minates in the defeat of the Russians. The siege and capture of Sebastopol 
occupy place of pride in the hikayat. 

A salient feature of this version of the Jerusalem episode is that it contains 
neither an echo of diplomatic attempts to resolve the dispute of the Holy 
Places nor the ‘crime story’ of a corrupt vizier and boxes of weapons. As the 
conflict in Jerusalem, real or otherwise, is described by an ‘ ulama\ a man of 
Islamic learning, he concentrates on completely different crimes. And he is 
indeed learned, as the actions of the Russian Christians which he condemns 
- the building of churches that are higher than mosques and the making of 
terrible noise during their services 19 - were prohibited as early as the 630s by 
the Ahd‘Umar (Pact of ‘Umar) 20 and by a long chain of jurists in his wake. 

The ‘Pact of ‘Umar’ addressed to the inhabitants of Jerusalem allows 
Christians to practice their religion freely, yet they ‘are forbidden to build new 
churches and monasteries. They must refrain from making noise during their 
services [...]. Their houses [to say nothing of the churches] must be lower than 
those of the Muslims’ (Bonner 2006:88). 

However, there is more to it than this. From the ‘ ulama's viewpoint, the 
Muslims first ‘invited’ the Russians to cease their prohibited actions, in full 
agreement with legal requirements. Only after they refused to obey the law did 
the Muslims punish them. Therefore the sultan’s decision to banish the 
Russians from Jerusalem, made with reference to a centuries-old practice of 
peaceful life together (that is, obeying the pact), is judicially impeccable, 
whereas the tsar’s rage and threats are manifestations of his unlawful arro¬ 
gance that can only lead to war. 


19 It remains unclear what noise exactly is implied. It may indeed have been the chiming of 
church bells. However, describing the annual miracle of light from heaven during the 
Good Friday celebrations in the Holy Sepulchre, Richard Curzon mentions noise of a 
quite different kind: ‘The behaviour of pilgrims was riotous in the extreme [...]. At one 
time, before the church was so full, they made a racecourse round the sepulchre; and 
some, almost in a state of nudity, danced about with frantic gestures, yelling and scream¬ 
ing as if they were possessed’ (quoted from Royle 1999:18). 

20 'Ahd 'Umar, attributed to either the caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (634-644) or the caliph 
‘Umar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (717-720), was accessible to the Malays as early as 1603, when it was 
retold in full in Taj ai-saiatln (Roorda van Eysinga 1827: 201-3). It also circulated in the 
Malay-Indonesian world as a constituent part of the treatise Siraj ai-muluk (Lamp of 
kings) by Muhammad al-Turtushi (1060-1126) (Voorhoeve 1957:339). Yet the author of the 
‘Tale of the Crimean campaign’ could also have known of it from many other Arabic 
editions. 
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Thus, the Jerusalem conflict, that is to say the reason for the war in the ‘Tale 
of Istanbul’ and the ‘Tale of the Crimean campaign’ alike, receives in the latter 
text a juridical explanation. 

Particularly interesting among the works on the Crimean War is Hlkayat 
Eseutamu (Poem 21 of Istanbul), the Acehnese version of the ‘Tale of Istanbul’ 
even more fanciful than its Malay prototype. Revealing the ideological back¬ 
ground of compositions on the Russo-Turkish Wars with utmost clarity, this 
poem will be commented upon in due course. For the time being, 1 shall pro¬ 
vide only its brief summary (based on Voorhoeve 1994:55-8). 

Like the ‘Tale of Istanbul,’ Hlkayat Eseutamu begins with a mention of the 
Ottoman sultan Mahmud 11 and his sons, Abdiilmecid 1 and Abdiilaziz. 
Afterwards, having narrated a long story of intrigues at the Turkish court 
and the tale of Muhammad 11 ‘All, which differs greatly from that in the 
Malay version, the poem turns to the Crimean War. The author informs the 
reader that Russia is ruled by many princes, the most powerful of whom is 
Raja Beuseutapan (the ruler of Sebastopol). He attacks Rum (Turkey) and 
forces the sultan Abdiilmecid i 22 to pay him tribute. The sultan asks Raja 
Beuseutapan to grant him a ten-year grace period 23 and starts the consoli¬ 
dation of his forces. The kings subjected to Rum and rulers of many Islamic 
countries are ready to come to his aid. When the ten-year term has expired 
the Russian fleet assaults Rum, but the assault is repelled. 

The sultan summons the Islamic kings to Rum and gives a reception 
for them. Among those who arrived in Rum are monarchs of Persia, 
Kurdistan and Hindustan; Muslim kings of other Indian lands, such as 
Gujarat, Malabar, Bengal and Madras; Arabic kings of Mokha (Yemen) 
and Muscat (Oman); and quite a few Malay and Indonesian princes: 
Javanese rulers of Solor (East Java), Kuringan (?), 24 Semarang and 


21 In Acehnese literature the term hlkayat refers to versified narratives. 

22 Remarkably, in contrast to the ‘Tale of Istanbul,’ in Hlkayat Eseutamu Abdiilmecid 1 is 
correctly identified as Mahmud 11 's heir in whose reigning period the Crimean War broke 
out. 

2 3 This is the longest period permissible for truces with infidels. For instance the ShafiT trea¬ 

tise of the fourteenth century ‘Reliance of the traveller’ says: ‘If the Muslims are weak, a 
truce may be made for ten years if necessary, for the prophet Muhammad [...] made a 
truce with the Quraysh for that long [...]. It is not permissible to stipulate longer than that, 
save by means of new truces, each of which does not exceed ten years’ (Keller 1997, 
Section 09.16). For this treatise, see below, p. 190, n. 71. 

24 As ‘nga’ and ‘pa’ are very similar in Jawi letters, this could be historical Kuripan in central 
Java. 
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Ceribon 25 and Malay rajas of Bintan (Riau), Banjar and Patani. At the 
reception, the sultan asks the Muslim kings whether they should attack 
the Russians or wait for a Russian attack against them. The Muslims 
decide to begin the offensive and their troops under the command of 
seven marshals, Muhammad All being one of them, 26 set off to Russia by 
both sea and land routes. The Christian kings of England, France, Holland, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and even America, who ally themselves with the 
sultan, are also unwilling to remain aloof and gather their armies in 
France. 

The Turkish fleet breaks the chains barring the Gulf of Russians (?) 
with cannon fire and destroys the kafir with their warships. As in the ‘Tale 
of the war of our lord, the sultan of Istanbul’ (see below), the sea becomes 
red with the blood of the slain Russians and fish feast on their corpses. 
Then there follows another fierce battle, as the Muslims led by the sultan 
himself and his brother Abdiilaziz start landing. This battle develops into 
further daily fights between the Muslims and the Russians. Meanwhile, 
the united fleet of the Christians arrives. The Christian kings attack the 
raja of the Russians, whereas the Muslim ones continue their war with 
Raja Beuseutapan. (At this point the author relates that he no longer has 
the written source used before, which means that henceforth he can only 
rely on his memory and rich fantasy.) 

The Muslims conquer many new places and hold a celebration. As for 
the Christians, despite their three-month fights, they still cannot win a 
victory over the raja of the Russians and have to turn to the Muslims for 
help. The sultan says that in one day he will achieve more than they have 
during three months, but the Christians only smile with distrust. At night 
the sultan puts up his caliphal turban inherited from the prophet 
Muhammad and falls asleep. Like in the ‘Tale of Istanbul’ before the 
Kronstadt operation, the prophet Muhammad appears to him in a dream 
and gives him instructions about the battle on the morrow. The Muslims 
fight with utmost bravery, but the Christians do nothing at all. This 
enrages the Muslims who turn their weapons against the Christians and 
kill many of them. Extremely frightened, the Christians offer their apolo¬ 
gies to the sultan, pretending that they did not know that the time of the 
attack had already come, and are eventually forgiven by him. 


25 Text: J-r-w-b-ng. 

26 The author most probably confuses Muhammad ‘All, the ruler of Egypt mentioned in 
Hikayat Eseutamu, with Muhammad ‘All who, as has been noted above, was removed 
from the office of grand vizier, but retained his position of minister of war (Rich 1985:52). 
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The King of Sebastopol commits suicide in despair. The sultan learns 
about it and stops the war, exacts a war-contribution from Sebastopol, 
leaves his garrisons in the conquered areas, and promises to resume the 
war after the heir of the Russian king grows up. 

Passing from the Crimean War to the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, we 
should note that the latter is described in the chirographic Hikayat peperangan 
al-maulana sultan Istambul (Tale of the war of our lord, the sultan of Istanbul) 
probably dated from late 1877 (see below) and in Syairperang Setambul (Poem 
of the Istanbul War), which was first lithographed in 1885: 27 

After a traditional doxology and explanation that, although his poem is 
written about recent events, it is intended to ‘dispel sorrows of the heart’ 
(Braginsky 2007: 89), the author informs his audience that his syalr is 
based upon newspaper accounts. He complains, however, that these sto¬ 
ries can throw one into confusion, as now they coincide with each other, 
now contradict each other, as if evil spirits possess their narrators. After 
this he describes Turkey: its Sultan Murad Khan 28 is just and generous, its 
army is great, its war commanders are courageous, ministers noble and 
merchants rich. The war between Russia and Turkey flares up for reli¬ 
gious reasons, because of Serbia. The Russian tsar demands that the sul¬ 
tan of Turkey should give independence to Serbia, the sultan declines his 
demand and the tsar, who feels disgraced, takes the field at the head of 
armies of eleven countries (?). The sultan fearlessly responds to this chal¬ 
lenge: his army is ready to fight. The author remarks that the battles took 
place in Europe, but does not specify where exactly, as the battles were 
fought ‘in too many places’ (Ibid.: 92). 

The sultan is afraid that the fate of his uncle Abdiilaziz, who was killed 
by his ministers, may befall him. For this reason he abdicates in favor of 
Abdiilhamid 11 (‘Abd al-Hamld 11,1876-1909), who is brave and invincible 
and, at the same time, gentle in the treatment of his subjects. The king of 
Hindustan comes to his rescue and they start a holy war against the 
Christians. There follows rather confused, although picturesque, descrip¬ 
tions of the battles between the Turkish (under the command of 


27 For a description of this lithograph that ran to at least three editions, see Proudfoot 1993: 
406. The complete Malay text of this poem was published by Braginsky (2007:88-106). 

28 The Ottoman sultan Murad v (May-August 1876) is implied who in the syair is mistakenly 
called Abd al-Murad (Abdiilmurad) by analogy with his father Abdiilmecid 1 and his 
uncle Abdiilaziz. 
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Suleyman Pasha, Osman Pasha and Ahmed Pasha) and the Russians. The 
latter cross the Danube and besiege a certain city in which Plevna is eas¬ 
ily recognizable. A great number of the Russians are killed, but their army 
is ten times bigger than the Turkish army. The Russians advance like an 
endless train of ants, and the Turkish die the death of martyrs (shahid). In 
addition, the famine in the besieged city causes unrest in the Turkish 
army, and many pashas take bribes and cooperate with the enemy. The 
Turkish troops retreat towards Istanbul. In the end, peace is made and 
the soldiers of the two armies return home. They are happy that they 
have managed to survive. However, at this happy moment, merchants 
unexpectedly demand that money, which they lent to Turkish authorities 
during the war, should be repaid to them. 

The author concludes his poem with the words that the Muslims suf¬ 
fered defeat because such was the Will of Allah. He longs for a time when 
all was different and the Muslims disgraced the Christians on the battle¬ 
field. He also calls the Malays to pray for the sultan day and night. Since 
their lands are so far from Turkey, they can help him only by their prayers. 

IBID.: 88-106 

To provide an idea of the literary manner in which Turkey is represented in this 
poem (and which to some extent is characteristic of all the Malay literary 
pieces on the Russo-Turkish Wars summarized above), two excerpts from it 
can be quoted. The first is a traditional topos, with which a great number of 
Malay hikayats and syairs (especially those of historical genre) begin and 
which can be called ‘the great king and his country’: 

This is a tale, a story of sorts, 

Which tells of a monarch of Istanbul, 

His kingdom was inestimably vast, 

Many other kings were not his equals. 

As people say about this king, 

He was the monarch of utmost greatness, 

Abd al-Murad was the name of this sultan, 

They say, Kustantiniya 29 was his capital city. 

The king was generous, just and brave, 

Truly incalculable were his subjects, 

Far and wide his fame was spread, 

He was renowned as the mightiest sultan. 


29 That is, Qustantiniyya = Constantinople, Istanbul. 
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His pashas and generals were real heroes, 

Strong and valiant, hard to withstand, 

His vizier who was of noble descent 
Governed the country on His Majesty’s orders. 

As everyone knew that his city was vast, 

Merchants and traders assembled within it, 

In such great numbers they came thereto 
That thriving and prosperous was the city. 

A great many of these rich merchants 
Arrived for trading in the sultan’s capital, 

Precious goods that embellished their stores 
Attracted crowds of cheering buyers. 

In the smooth streets of his vast city, 

There were many carriages drawn by horses, 

In these carriages rode the crowned sultan, 

Islamic clerics and men of knowledge. 

BRAGINSKY 2007 : 89 

The second excerpt is a highly positive portrait of Gazi Ahmed Muhtar Pasha 
(1832-1919), the commander-in-chief of the Ottoman troops in the Caucasian 
theater in 1877-1878. 30 He is presented against the contrasting ‘backdrop’ of 
other pashas, whose corruption, according to the author of the poem, was one 
of the major reasons of Turkey’s defeat: 

Young and stubborn 31 pasha Ahmed Muhtar 
Was truly fearless, bold and valiant, 

He sent dispatches uninterruptedly, 

Waiting for a response from Istanbul. 

Verily he was a real pasha 

Promoted to general in the land of Minar (?), 

Because his mind was not confused 
Like the devious minds of corrupt pashas. 

There are rumors that many pashas 
Played dirty games every now and then, 

They forged signatures and took bribes, 

And yet, received their robes of honor. [...] 


30 For Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, see Feroz Ahmad 2012 and in this chapter, below. 

31 The word tersilang of the Malay text was interpreted as silang selesih, which Wilkinson (1932, 
11:473) translates as ‘at loggerheads.’ However, this can be a scribal error for terbilang, ‘famous.’ 
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This is - people say - how they behaved, 

No wonder soldiers felt so wretched, 

Surrounded by infidels, full of anxiety - 

Such moods held sway from the sea to the land. [...] 

This is - people say - how the war went on, 

The Turkish troops diminished in numbers, 

While the Russian army attacked incessantly, 

Coming in ever-increasing strength. 

Young loyal pasha Ahmed Muhtar, 

Seeing how many of his soldiers perished, 

Offered up prayers uninterruptedly, 

To Almighty God, the Lord of Glory. 

But he was concerned and worried in earnest, 

When reinforcements did not arrive. 

None of the news was at all certain, 

Since the telegraph wires were apparently cut. 

BRAGINSKY 2007 : 102 

Turning to the ideological message of the four texts under discussion, it is easy 
to notice that all of them proceed from the concept of a divided universe of 
humans, which is based on a global binary opposition of two worlds: the world 
of the righteous believers - Muslims - and the world of the deviant infidels - 
kafir. Needless to say, it is to the latter world of Christians and Jews that the 
Russians belong (see, for instance, Hikayat perang Setambul 1879: 3, 4). In the 
same hikayat, we also find two other important statements (Ibid.: 3-5). According 
to the first, the Russians can live peacefully with both Muslims and non-Muslims 
only under Islamic rule. According to the second, the falsehood of their beliefs is 
obvious. The fact that Allah doomed them to reside eternally in Gehenna is not 
the only evidence of this. Another proof is that Jesus himself, whom the Russians 
worship, will destroy them, when he comes to win al-Dajjal, the Antichrist, and 
to firmly establish the sharFa of the prophet Muhammad on all of the earth. 

These eschatological statements are closely associated with one of the central 
religious-political teachings of Islam codified in islamic law (fiqh ), namely the 
doctrine of the division of the world into two lands: Ddr al-Isldm, the Abode of 
Islam, and Ddral-Harb, the Abode of War, or Ddr al-Kufr, the Abode of Disbelief. 
In the course of history, either voluntarily or forcibly Ddr al-Harb is to become 
Ddr al-Isldm, Islamized and subject to Muslim power. 32 This transformation of 


32 However, a concession is made for the ahl ai-kitab (people of the book) or dLhimmi (those 
under the protection of Muslims), that is the Jews, Christians and later Zoroastrians. 
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Ddr al-Harb into Ddr al-Islam constitutes the essence of the doctrine of jihad, 
the holy war, which can be either offensive or defensive. 33 

This doctrine of two abodes and jihad underpins the Malay works on the 
Russo-Turkish Wars. All these works call them sabil Allah, ‘[war on] the path of 
God,’ that is jihad, while some of them even include this expression in their titles 
(.Hikayat perang Setambul 1887: title page 34 ). The Crimean War is represented in 
these works as an offensive jihad, which explains why in our texts it is launched 
by the Turkish sultan, not by the Russian tsar, 35 whereas the war of 1877-1878 is 
depicted as a defensive jihad. No wonder that most of the protagonists of these 
works are called ghazl, heroes of a holy war, and all the Muslims who participate 
in them die the death of martyrs {shahid). On the other hand, their Russian foes 
are invariably represented as extremely hostile, treacherous and dangerous 
kafirs who are called ‘the God-damned kafirs of a miserable race,’ ‘the most devi¬ 
ant among deviant kafirs’, ‘the hardened kafirs’, and so on {Hikayat perang 
Setambul 1879:1, 3; Braginsky 2007: 91-2,104-5). The same doctrine legitimizes 
the subjugation of the Balkan Christians by Turkey and allows the author 
of Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul, the work to which we 
shall turn shortly, to represent the massacre of forty thousand Bulgarians in 1875 
as an insignificant incident caused by a reluctance of the staunch kafirs to 


If they pay a special poll tax (Jizya), they will be permitted to live in Ddr al-Islam while 
professing their faith. 

33 For a concise, although sufficiently comprehensive, definition and examination of the 
terms Ddr al-Harb, Dar al-Islam and jihad, see Abel 1965a, Abel 1965b; Tyan 1965. 
Bibliography of literature on jihad is extensive; for a good recent introduction to the theory 
and practice of jihad, showing, inter alia, a diversity of opinions of Islamic jurists and 
ideologists both medieval and modern on this issue, see Cook 2005 (with a useful bibliog¬ 
raphy on pp. 237-51). However, as, according to a student of jihad, the traditional concept 
described above ‘is classical and is elaborated in the most widely read law books’ (Abel 
1965a: 126), it is little wonder that precisely this concept is typical of the popular literature 
in which all the works of our corpus belong. For just a few recent publications on jihad, see 
Johnson and Keslay 1990; Kelsay and Johnson 1991; Keslay 1993; Peters 1996; Firestone 1999. 

34 This is how the long, complete title of this hikayat sounds: Inilah hikayat tatkala sultan 
al-azamdibenuaSetambulyangjadikhalifah akan ganti Rasul berperang sabil Allah Ta’ala 
dengan kafir al-Musku [...] (This is the tale of how the great sultan of the land of Istanbul, 
who became the caliph, having replaced the prophet [Muhammad], waged the holy war 
against the infidels of Moskovia [Russia]) 

35 Nicholas I took the first step in the hostilities, having occupied Turkey’s Danubian principali¬ 
ties in July 1853, which action, considering the major anti -kafir trend of the Malay authors 
who wrote on the Crimean War, may have easily been interpreted by them as the beginning 
of war. This occupation, in turn, provoked a belligerent Anglo-French response and, some 
time later, the Turkish declaration of war on Russia (Rich 1985:28, n.i, 65,86-8). 
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acknowledge the Islamic teachings of Christ (ms Add 3763, ff.iv-2v; Kama- 
ruzaman 2009:34). 36 This doctrine also explains why the Islamization of alleg¬ 
edly conquered provinces of the Russian Empire, for instance of Georgia (in 
reality never Islamized), plays such a prominent role in these texts. 

What is also characteristic for the works of this group is that the holy wars 
described are invariably represented in their pan-Islamist interpretation, that 
is, they are waged by international Islam under the banners of the Ottoman 
sultan, the caliph of all the faithful. For instance, in the ‘Poem of the Istanbul 
War’ the army of the Ottoman caliph is reinforced by the troops of the sultan 
of the whole of Hindustan (Braginsky 2007: 94), a fairly strange figure in 1877, 
whose appearance in the text is probably an echo of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-1858, interpreted as jihad (Cook 2005:80-1). 

Especially expressive of this pan-Islamism is the Acehnese version of the 
‘Tale of Istanbul.’ In this work, the entire Islamic world rises against the Russian 
kafirs threatening the Ottoman caliphate. Among the anti-kafir fighter, the 
author mentions first of all the caliph himself who is also the sultan of the 
Arabs, the Turkish and other Muslim nations of the Middle East. The kings of 
Persia and Kurdistan assist him. The raja of Hindustan and rulers of other 
Indian lands such as Gujarat, Malabar, Bengal and Madras hurry to his aid. And 
finally, a strong cohort of Malay and Indonesian kings closes this parade of 
Muslim monarchs with their troops (Voorhoeve 1994: 56). Is not this picture, 
almost as awe-inspiring as hiz's (see Chapter 1), the genuine pan-Islamist 
dream come true, if not in real life then at least on the folios of the author’s 
manuscript? At the same time, the author does not miss the opportunity to 
humiliate the Christian kings of England, France, Italy, Spain, Holland (now 
siding with the Muslims!) and even America. Albeit allies, they are no more 
than the same ‘miserable kafirs’ in his eyes. They are cowardly, indecisive and 
ineffectual as soldiers. No wonder Muslim commanders led by the sultan in his 
caliphal turban of the prophet Muhammad can achieve in one day more than 
the Christian kings in three months. They tremble at the wrath of the sultan, 
pray him to forgive their failures and are ready to execute his every order. (In 
Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul, their like hide themselves 
behind the sultan’s back at the first sign of danger.) 


36 The work in question implies the anti-Turkish revolt of 1875, which broke out in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Bulgaria. The revolt was put down with frightful atrocities by Turkish 
troops consisting mainly of Bashi-Bozuqs and Circassian irregulars (see Ulunyan 1971); in 
English a graphic description of the events can be found, inter alia, in the book by Latimer 
(1897: 234-8, 388-92). 
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Sultan Abdiilhamid versus Perins Alikjander: Fighters as Strong as 
Fortresses of Iron and Tests of Laser Weapons 

Probably the most extensive, interesting and, despite the shared subject and 
ideology, somewhat uncommon work on the Russo-Turkish Wars is the com¬ 
position with the long title Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul 
yang bernama Abd al-Hamid Khan ibn al-marhum al-maulana Abd al-Majid 
Khan Ghazi dengan raja Rusyinyang bernama Perins 37 Alikjander (henceforth 
hpmsi ) , 38 The only extant manuscript of hpmsi, Add 3763, is kept in the library 
of Cambridge University to which R.J. Wilkinson presented it in 1900 (Ricklefs 
and Voorhoeve 1977:113). The colophon of the manuscript informs the reader 
that the scribe Muhammad Samman ibn Haji Muhammad Amin from Balik 
Pulau on Penang Island finished copying it on September 17,1896. According to 
a note accompanying the colophon the manuscript once belonged to ‘His 
Excellency the magistrate of Balik Pulau.’ 39 

The name of the author of the hikayat and the date of the composition of 
the original are unknown. In a brief preface to this narrative about the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-1878, 40 the anonymous author, however, specifies his 
sources. They include, on the one hand, Egyptian, Indian, Persian and English 
newspapers (jawaib al-Misrih dan jawaib al-Hindih dan jawaib al-Farsih dan 
jawaib al-Inggrizih) and, on the other hand, oral stories of a certain Turkish 
gentleman, Ahmed Efendi, who visited Penang in 1877. 41 

We can only guess who this gentleman was. Indeed, he could have been 
anyone, a merchant or an official, but his knowledge of the folklore of the 
Russo-Turkish war, reflected in some episodes of hpmsi, suggests that he was, 
rather, an army officer. Reid (2005: 241) mentions Turkish officers ‘who found 
their way to Aceh in 1875 and 1876’ and, although they ‘did not stay there long,’ 
they probably gave the Acehnese hope that the Ottoman sultan-cum-caliph 


37 Alexander 11, the Emperor of Russia (1855-1881), called the Liberator for his emancipation 
of serfs in 1861. 

38 This title means the ‘Tale of the war between our lord, the sultan of Istanbul, Abdiilhamid 
Khan, son of our lord, the late Abdiilmecid Khan Gazi, and the king of Russians, prince 
Alexander.’ 

39 Tuan majistrit Balik Pulau yang mulia. 

40 Studies of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 are legion. For their extensive bibliography 
totaling about 1300 entries, see Zolotarev 1983; this book that almost completely ignores 
British materials and researches can be complemented by a good bibliography of the latter 
by Allen and Muratoff (1953). 

41 In Ricklefs and Voorhoeve's description of the manuscript, this date had been mistakenly 
read as 1277 (Ricklefs and Voorhoeve 1977:113). 
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would in the end intervene in their struggle against the Dutch. Elsewhere, Reid 
adds that in 1881 ‘two Turkish ex-army officers who had visited Palembang 
from Singapore’ were accused of being ‘the chief conspirators [...] in a plot to 
murder all the Europeans there [in Palembang]’ (Ibid.: 243). If Ahmed Efendi’s 
stories did propagate the holy war against Europeans, the overtly jihadist tenor 
of hpmsi shows that he found a kindred spirit in his listener, the future author 
of this hikayat. 

hpmsi relates the victories over the Russians gained by the Turkish army or, 
to be more precise, by its Circassian detachments under the command of one 
Muhammad Syamwili (Arb. Muhammad Shamu’ili), son of the renowned 
Syamil (Shamil=Arb. Shamu’Il, i.e. Samuel), 42 mainly in the littoral region of 
the Black Sea. As the author notes in the colophon, his manuscript contains 
only the first volume of the hikayat. He also promises to continue his narrative 
about the brilliant victories of Muhammad Syamwili and to print ( capkan ) the 
second volume without delay. This piece of information is significant in two 
respects. First, it shows that the work was intended for the printing press 
(which, as it seems, it never reached). Second, it helps to establish the date of 
composition of the hikayat. 

The campaign in the Caucasian theater of operations was relatively favorable 
for Turkey in the period between June and September of 1877. Incidentally, one 
of the battles described in hpmsi dates from July of that year in the text. 
Therefore, we can assume that Ahmed Efendi, who may have told the author 
about this episode (see below), visited Penang after July of 1877. If this assump¬ 
tion is correct, the month of July is the terminus post quem for the composition 
of hpmsi. At the same time, the ‘advertisement’ of the second volume, which is 
still full of military optimism, does not allow us to presume a long span of time 
between the terminus ante quem of the hikayat and the month just mentioned. 

From October 1877 onwards, after such Turkish failures in the Caucasus as 
the battle on Alachin Heights (October 1877), the capture of Kars (November 
1877), and particularly the fall of Adriano pie in January 1878, which opened the 
way to Istanbul for the Russian army, the defeat of Turkey was only too evident. 
On the Black Sea coast, as early as September 1877, the Russians had won back 
Sukhum and soon afterwards cleared the whole littoral region up to Batum of 
the Turkish army and its Caucasian allies. If the author of hpmsi really read 
newspapers, as he stated in his preface, it is very unlikely that he could have 
been completely unaware of these events. Therefore, hpmsi might have been 
composed between August and December of 1877, but most probably the 


42 For Syamil, a famous Daghestani fighter against the Russians in 1834-1859, see Knysh 2012. 
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hlkayat was written hot on the heels of Ahmed Efendi’s stories in August or 
September in Penang, where the author had met the Turkish gentleman. 

In contrast to the hikayats and syairs mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter, hpmsi tells of the military actions only in the Caucasian theater, not in 
Europe. 

The work begins with a description of a series of war councils held by the 
Russian tsar Alikjander (Alexander n) in the Winter Palace. At these 
councils the pleading of the Balkan rulers Milan of Serbia 43 and Cala 
(Carl, Charles) of Romania 44 to send Russian troops to liberate the 
Christians of their countries and Bulgaria is discussed. ‘The old general 
Kutcakup’ (the prince A.M. Gorchakov) 45 is resolutely against the war, 
whereas ‘the young general Skubilup’ (A.M. Skobelyev) 46 is equally reso¬ 
lutely for it. There follows an exchange of provocative letters between 
Alexander n and the Ottoman sultan Abdiilhamid n, and finally, having 
overcome his indecision, the tsar appoints Luis Malikup (the prince M.T. 
Loris-Melikov) as the commander-in-chief of Russian forces and sends 
him with the army to fight in the Asian provinces of Turkey. Ahmed 
Muhtar Pasha is sent by the sultan to repel the Russian invasion. However 
not Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, but Muhammad Syamwili, the leader of the 
Circassians, is the real protagonist of hpmsi . 47 He returns from Istanbul 
to ‘the Circassian mountains’ and defeats Loris-Melikov, his sworn enemy, 
in the battles of Sukhum, Poti and Ardahan (his equally victorious battle 
at Kars is promised to be narrated in the second volume of hpmsi). In the 


43 Prince Milan Obrenovich (1854-1901), the ruler of Serbia. In June 1876 he declared war on 
Turkey, which resulted in the defeat of the Serbian troops and the signing of a peace 
treaty in March 1877. 

44 Prince Carl (Charles) of Hohenzollern, originally a captain of dragoons in the Prussian army, 
from 1866 the ruler (, gospodar ) and from 1881 the king of Romania. Proclaiming the indepen¬ 
dence of Romania and war on Turkey in May 1877, he remained one of the most effective 
allies of Russia during the entire Russo-Turkish war. For an interesting account (and, as 
usual, much rumor and gossip) about him and Prince Milan, see Latimer 1897:357-80. 

45 About A.M. Gorchakov and M.T. Loris-Melikov, see below, pp. 183-4. 

46 Skobelyev, Mikhail Dmitriyevich (1843-1882), lieutenant-general, the commander of the 
sixteenth infantry division; a famous Russian military leader, he was the main hero of the 
war in the Balkans in 1877-1878 and of the liberation of Bulgaria. Literature in Russian 
about Skobelyev is abundant; in English see, for example, an impressive account by 
Latimer (1897: 357-80). 

47 About Ahmed Muhtar Pasha and Muhammad Syamwili, that is, Gazi Muhammad, see 
below, pp. 186-9. 
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struggle against ‘Russian infidels’ Muhammad Syamwili is assisted by two 
Arab brothers, Kahlun and Fahlun, whose clever war stratagems invari¬ 
ably bring him victory. 48 

Despite the fact that the name of Turkey is frequently mentioned in hpmsi and 
its Caucasian towns (Ardahan, Kars and some other) play an important role in 
it, there are only two important passages that directly deal with Turkey perse 
or take place in its core territory (in this case in Istanbul). Considering even the 
brief summary presented above, this is unsurprising. And yet, as these pas¬ 
sages provide us with curious information on a merger of the real and the 
imaginary in hpmsi and a characteristic combination of the traditional and the 
modern in this piece of ‘transitional’ literature, they are, even if somewhat 
long, worth quoting. The first passage refers to the war council in the Winter 
Palace at which the prince A.M. Gorchakov tells the tsar of the Ottoman mili¬ 
tary leaders and the situation in Turkey: 49 

‘Truly, at present there are four brave and powerful war leaders in the city 
of Istanbul. And this foursome is like four invincible fortresses of iron. One 
of them is called Abdiilkerim Pasha, another Redif (Mai. Redip) Pasha, yet 
another Ahmed Muhtar Pasha and the last Muhammad Syamwili, the son 
of Sheikh Syamil. And one who reports to Ahmed Muhtar Pasha is the 
governor of Kurdistan, Ismail Pasha the son of Fatima Khatun. 50 No one 
can capture the city of Istanbul as long as these four war leaders are alive. 
Abdiilkerim Pasha and Redif Pasha control all the cities on that side [of 
the Ottoman Empire] in which lands of the kings of Romania, Bulgaria 
and Serbia lie [that is, on the European side], whereas Ahmed Muhtar 
Pasha, Muhammad Syamwili and Ismail Pasha control all the cities on its 
Asian side. Therefore, before invading Istanbul, you, my lord, will have to 
subdue these four war leaders in order to seize Istanbul easily.’ 


48 For an extensive summary of hpmsi, see Appendix 4; two excerpts from this hikayat (‘The 
war council in the Winter Palace’ and ‘The battle of Ardahan’) are published by Braginsky 
and Diakonova (1999: 425-40). Unfortunately, the names of Kahlun and Fahlun are mis¬ 
printed in the second excerpt on pp. 436-40 as pahlawan and pahlawan. 

49 After this book has already been finished, I became aware of the Malaysian edition of 
hpmsi (Kamaruzaman 2009). Although for a number of reasons I decided to keep quota¬ 
tions from hpmsi based on the original ms in my Romanization, references to the 
Kamaruzaman edition were added to my references to the ms in Appendix 1, pp. 237-40. 

50 Fatima Khatun (?) or Fatima Khar Banu (?). Both khatun and banu mean ‘lady, mistress, 
noblewoman’ in Turkish and Persian. 
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His Majesty asked: ‘O general, how will we be able to subdue them?’ 
‘[...] 51 [You will have to] secretly please them [with bribes], in order to 
win over their hearts. I believe, my lord, that in this manner you will 
manage to subdue Abdiilkerim Pasha and Redif Pasha, as both of them 
are greedy for wealth and negligent in the performance of their duty. As 
to Ahmed Muhtar Pasha and Muhammad Syamwili, they are people of 
deep faith and great fighters by their nature, who will never betray their 
king. Even if you manage to subdue Abdiilkerim Pasha and Redif Pasha, 
those two war leaders will not disobey the command of their king. 52 
However, there is the son of Sultan Abdiilaziz, Yusuf by name. 53 As 
soon as my lord makes friends with him, Istanbul will surely be in your 
hand - do not even doubt this. Yusuf feels a bit offended by Sultan 
Abdiilhamid and, if he befriends my lord, he will betray every secret 
there is in Istanbul to you.’ 

MS ADD 3763 , ff. 8r-8v 

Having heard Gorchakov’s speech, the tsar Alexander n sends his envoy to 
Istanbul to bring him first-hand information. The envoy confirms Gorchakov’s 
words in the following dialog with the tsar who asks him: 


51 Lacuna in the text, which contains the answer either of Gorchakov or of other courtiers 
and generals. 

52 Gorchakov seems to be correct in his evaluation of Abdiilkerim Pasha and Redif Pasha. 
Abdiilkerim Pasha was the commander-in-chief of the Turkish army in the Balkans; in 
June 1877, after the Russian troops had successfully crossed the Danube, this aged general 
was discharged and prosecuted. Redif Pasha, the minister of war ( serasker ) of Turkey 
before and in the early period of the war, was forced to resign together with Abdiilkerim 
Pasha for ‘the negligent administration of the army and the carelessness in supplying it’ 
(quoted from Belyaev 1956:131). As to ismail Pasha mentioned above, he, or rather, hpmsi’s 
author apparently overestimated him for the reasons expounded below with regard to 
Muhammad Syamwili (pp. 188-9). This is how Allen and Muratoff (1953:112) characterise 
ismail Pasha: ‘The officer commanding army corps district iv was Hakki Pasha [ismail 
Hakki Pasha], an influential chieftain of the Haydaranli Kurds, who was as incompetent 
as he was corrupt, but who was supported by powerful influences at court which pro¬ 
tected him from removal even when Ahmet Muhtar Pasha arrived in April 1877 to take 
command of the forces in Armenia.’ 

53 Yusuf izzeddin (born 1854). Contrary to the old Turkish customs of succession, Sultan 
Abdiilaziz strove for the official recognition of his son Yusuf as his heir-apparent. In this 
endeavour he found welcome support on the part of the Russian ambassador in Turkey, 
Count N.P. Ignatiev, who considered Yusuf to be a prospective Russian protege on the 
throne of Turkey (Jelavich and Jelavich 1959: 38). 
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‘O envoy, did you see Abdiilkerim Pasha, Redif Pasha and Ahmed Muhtar 
Pasha, when you came before the sultan of Istanbul?’ The envoy paid obei¬ 
sance and said: ‘Long live, O Ruler of the World! I did see how all of them 
appear. The war leaders Abdiilkerim Pasha and Redif Pasha stood to the 
right of the sultan, and, in my view, they were not too intimidating in 
aspect or belligerent in words. As to the commander Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, 
he really looked awe-inspiring and spoke as a brave and powerful warrior. 
While speaking, he gripped the hilt of his sword and knocked on the table 
with his hand, as if ready to start fighting. There were two other warriors 
there: one Muhammad Syamwili by name and another Ismail Pasha by 
name. Those two behaved as fiercely as Ahmed Muhtar Pasha. Long live, 
O Ruler of the World! Truly right was the general, prince Gorchakov - they 
looked precisely like four fortresses as strong as iron!’ 

MS ADD 3763, f. 10V 

The next passage needs an introduction. Before going to war against the 
Russians, Muhammad Syamwili visits his Sufi master, Sheikh Sarsaban Zahid, 
who, together with his blessings, gives him a miraculous sword, a fur papakha 
hat of invisibility and two magic crystals, red and green, that can blind an entire 
army respectively during the day or night. In the first battle of Sukhum, 
Muhammad Syamwili tries the red crystal on Russian artillerists. As they are 
blinded, the cannons become silent and the victorious Circassians take many 
captives. On chopping off the heads of dead Russian soldiers, Muhammad 
Syamwili has those heads hung from the necks of the blind captive artillerists 
and sends them to the sultan in Istanbul. The sultan orders English and French 
doctors to cure the blind. However, all their efforts prove futile. Moreover, when 
a teardrop of one of the artillerists accidently gets into the British doctor’s eye, 
he loses that eye himself. The one-eyed doctor leaves for London and reports on 
the accident to the king of Britain. The king, who suspects an involvement of evil 
magic, summons four major British physicians, but they cannot explain what 
happened. Therefore the king dispatches them to Istanbul to make the neces¬ 
sary inquiries and to take possession of the magical object, if a chance arises. 

On their arrival in Istanbul, the British physicians pay a visit to the sultan. 
The sultan sends for Muhammad Syamwili and the latter promises that next 
morning he will show his miraculous crystal. In the morning everybody assem¬ 
bles on a wide field before the palace and the crystal is tested on ‘an extremely 
stupid British soldier.’ A beam of dazzling light flashes and the soldier falls 
blinded on the ground. Full of desire to seize the crystal, the British doctors say 
that they are unsatisfied with only one demonstration of the crystal’s powers. 
They return home to wait for a new test the next morning. 
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After that the doctors returned home and started consulting with their 
companions upon the means which would help them to lay their hands 
upon Muhammad Syamwili’s magic charm. According to their ‘Book of 
healing,’ there were three substances that could disperse (Mai. mem- 
bubar ) the ray 54 flashing from that crystal: the first of them potassium, 
[the second] nitric acid and [the third] pure quicksilver. 55 Therefore, they 
took these three substances, mixed them and made one substance of 
them. Afterwards they took magnetic iron, made a shell [or bullet casing] 
from it and coated the shell with this substance. This shell [was so power¬ 
ful] that it could even catch lightning in the sky - such was its extraordi¬ 
nary property. 56 Meanwhile the morning came, and the four doctors 
brought their magic shell to the field and placed it in the middle of it. 
Then one of them gave green glasses to his colleagues and told them to 
put it on and stand behind the shell. 

When everything was ready, our lord the sultan and Muhammad 
Syamwili came to the field accompanied by all the viziers. The chief doc¬ 
tor presented himself before His Majesty, paid obeisance to him and said: 
‘We are ready; order the gentleman who has the magic charm that he 
should bring it into play just as he did yesterday.’ When Muhammad 
Syamwili heard these words, his blood boiled with indignation. He paid 
obeisance to the sultan and said: ‘0 leader of Muslims, this time I wish to 
operate [this charm] in earnest, because these infidels are too arrogant 
and too inquisitive about it. Let me show them the Power of God Most 
High, so that they will know the fate and destiny that await them.’ His 
Majesty said: ‘Very well, do as you wish.’ 


54 Or, if the word in the text should be vocalized as membabar, ‘[...] that could drive the ray 
off its course.’ 

55 Patirasa in the Malay original, of which pati means ‘essence’ and rasa=raksa, ‘mercury, 
quicksilver’; hence the translation. 

56 This story of a powerful ‘defensive’ bullet or shell may have been a distorted echo of 
rumors about equally powerful ‘offensive’ smoke-bullets or cotton-bullets, which were 
widely spread during the war of 1877-1878. Thus, it provides an opportunity to imagine 
the anecdotes with which Ahmed Efendi entertained hpmsi’s author. Norman (1879: 
350-1) writes about those rumors: ‘The stories of explosive bullets which have been ban¬ 
died about from side to side during the last few weeks is another of those exaggerations 
of which both parties may well be ashamed. Any sportsman who is used to the Henry- 
Martini rifle will know that the express bullet striking on a bone inflicts a wound very 
similar to that made by the old explosive shell. That there is gun-cotton used in the 
Turkish bullet, or any other explosive material whatever, I can confidently deny.’ 
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Muhammad Syamwili exposed his crystal to the sun and after the 
proper time the crystal emitted a ray of light, which hit the foremost of 
the doctors right in the nostril. Then, the light flashed in his brain, blood 
gushed from his nose and mouth, and the doctor fell face down dead. 
After that Muhammad Syamwili wished to aim the crystal at the stout 
chief doctor, but that one took to his heels and hid himself behind our 
lord the sultan. On seeing this behaviour of the chief doctor, His Majesty 
smiled, while the grand vizier and all other viziers roared with laughter. 
Muhammad Syamwili respectfully said: ‘With Your Majesty’s permission 
I would be happy to kill all these damned infidels in your glorious pres¬ 
ence.’ Yet His Majesty stopped him. 

Afterwards the doctors lifted the corpse of their companion, brought 
him to a hospital and trepanned his skull to know what exactly had been 
damaged. And they saw that the heat of the ray which emitted from the 
crystal had burnt out the whole of his brain. No matter how hard they 
tried to investigate the nature of that charm with the help of their various 
substances, they failed to understand it and almost 57 went out of their 
minds. 

MS ADD 3763, ff. l8v-igr 


One More Palimpsest: Muhammad Hanafiyah, Muhammad 
Shamwili and Their Companions Through the Prism of Malay 
‘Transitional’ Literature 

After this cursory acquaintance with hpmsi we can now turn to the major topic 
of this section. Completely in the spirit of traditional hikayats and syairs about 
wars, hpmsi includes almost all the staple motifs of these genres. One of them 
is the motif of royal audience, when the Russian tsar is addressed as the Ruler 
of the Universe ( SyahAlam ), and his subjects pay obeisance to him by sembah, 
lifting up the hands, their palms and fingers tightly pressed to each other, and 
touching the foreheads with the tips of the index fingers. Besides, they are 
always ready ‘to carry every command of the Ruler of the Universe upon their 
heads,’ 58 that is, to execute it. No less important is the role played in the narra¬ 
tive by such motifs as the war-councils of the rulers, full of their vassals’ and 


57 ‘Almost’ is added, as in the continuation of this story the doctors arrive in England and 
have a long conversation with their king, showing great amazement but complete sanity. 
5 8 Menjunjung Utah duli Syah Alam di atas batu kepala patik. 
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subjects’ epic boasting; 59 the motif of the Sufi master of the major hero, who 
grants his disciple a magical object (in this case, miraculous crystals) or super¬ 
natural powers that bring him victories on the battle-field; 60 and particularly 
traditional descriptions of fighting. 61 Totally traditional also is the verbal tex¬ 
ture of hpmsi with its complete assortment of descriptive and narrative formu¬ 
las and the rhythm-setting words ( maka, syahdan, hatta, al-kisah) intended to 
assure smooth reading aloud. 

Although the author of hpmsi was backed by the entire hlkayat tradition, his 
main source of inspiration was most probably Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiyah 
(hmh in Chapter 1). In spite of insistent (and absolutely correct) protests of 
many Muslim ‘ ulama the war between Muhammad Hanafiyah and the caliph 
Yazld 1 was usually perceived by the Malays as a colossal jihad. Just like his 
future namesake, Muhammad Syamwili, Muhammad Hanafiyah led his 
Muslims (kaum Islam ) to fight against Yazld’s infidels {kafirs), and those of his 
followers who fell on the battlefield died the heroic death of shahids. 

In hmh there occur the prototypes of practically all the principal motifs of 
hpmsi : a war-council, an exchange of provocative letters, a vow to bring an enemy 
commander in fetters, accounts of the number of killed and injured, descriptions 
of war-booty being divided in such a way that all the Muslims immediately 
become rich, and, last but not least, portrayals of fierce battles. 62 Although such 
portrayals represent a salient feature of the hikayat genre generally, iimii’s battle 
descriptions correspond virtually verbatim with those in hpmsi . 63 

Particularly remarkable, however, is the fact that the counterparts of the 
two Arab brothers - skillful thieves 64 and, at the same time, experts in holy 


59 On the function of war-councils in the historical syairs, see Koster 1997:109-16. 

60 Cf., for instance, Kassim 1968: 25-6,140-3; Mulyadi 1983:92,149. 

61 For their analysis, see Brakel 1979. 

62 For an example of their descriptions, see above, Chapter 1. 

63 See their comparison in Appendix 1, p. 239. 

64 For instance, on Muhammad Syamwili’s orders, Fahlun prowls into the Russian war-camp 
and skillfully steals Russian weapons and a lot of ammunition. Such stories, like those of 
magic bullets, were popular during the war of 1877-1878. For instance, Williams (1878: 274) 
tells of a Turkish deserter who won the confidence of Loris-Melikov. Once the deserter ‘pro¬ 
posed that he should return to the Ottoman camp as if he had been merely out for the day, 
and re-desert in the course of the next evening, stealing and bringing with him to Loris- 
Melikov the sacred standard of the Tcherkesses [Circassians]. Incredible as it may appear 
[...] the Russian commander-in-chief in Asia jumped at the offer, gave the Turk money, 
promised him a position on his staff and a decoration [...]. I need hardly say his Armenian 
countship [Loris-Melikov] is still waiting the Tcherkess standard, and is not unlikely to go 
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war - Fahlun and Kahlun from hpmsi can also be found in hmh. These obvi¬ 
ously fictitious characters play a significant role in the narrative, as it is pre¬ 
cisely because of their war stratagems that Muhammad Syamwili gains all his 
victories. Two brothers, Ahmad Kaplus and Arkas Durdur, from hmh could be 
regarded as their prototypes in hpmsi. They are sons of Amr (sometimes Umar) 
Umayya al-Damri, a great trickster, a resourceful thief and a fearless Islamic 
warrior, who is portrayed in hah as a friend and aide of its title hero, another 
irreproachable knight and fighter against infidels (see Ronkel 1895; Samad 
Ahmad 1987). 

Ahmad Kaplus and Arkas Durdur are the servants of Tughan Turk and 
Mughan Turk, Muhammad Hanafiyah’s allies, in whose names the element 
‘Turk’ cannot fail to attract attention. The association of these two brothers, 
Arabs like Fahlun and Kahlun, with the Turks, their origin from Amr, their 
thieving tricks 65 and war stratagems - all this allows us to assume that it was 
their images that prompted hpmsi’s author to create their analogues in his 
work. Moreover one of the stratagems of Fahlun and Kahlun is very much 
reminiscent of a trick used by Ahmad Kaplus and Arkas Durdur. This strata¬ 
gem is a sudden night assault, when Ahmad Kaplus and Arkas Durdur with 
their warriors take the enemy in the rear, while the enemy, confused and 
unable to see their brothers-in-arms in the darkness, start killing each other. In 
a similar manner, Fahlun and Kahlun with their men disguised as wood spirits 
make a night attack on the Cossacks, which likewise leads to their confusion 
and killing of each other. 

Finally, not only the portrayal of hpmsi’s characters, but also its cyclic struc¬ 
ture can be traced back to the Muhammad Hanafiyah tale. 66 hpmsi includes 
three such cycles: the battles of Sukhum, Poti and Ardahan. Each cycle consists 
of standard components: the Muslims make an assault upon the Russians and, 
having defeated them, seize one of these fortresses; this forces the Russians to 
retreat to the next fortress and from this new stronghold they counter-attack 
the fortress captured by the Muslims; the Muslims, however, once again defeat 
the Russians. 

However, hpmsi is by no means merely one more typical traditional hlkayat. 
Stories about real events, partly gleaned from newspapers, form its background, 
which is undoubtedly a characteristic feature of the modern epoch. 


without it for some time.’ This anecdote, although in a form ‘turned upside down,’ strikingly 
resembles Fahlun’s trick, which is possibly traceable to Ahmed Efendi’s war folklore, too. 

65 Arkas Durdur is directly labelled a thief when he abducts Umar Ali, Muhammad 
Hanafiyah’s associate taken captive by Yazid. 

66 For the cyclic structure of hmh, see Brakel 1975: 66-9. 
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In hpmsi we encounter many names of real historical figures and real places as 
well as several dates of the events described, hpmsi’s numbers of casualties are 
also comparatively realistic, though more often than not overrated (which, 
however, have little in common with the astronomical numbers of the killed in 
hmh). Modern weaponry also figures in hpmsi - for instance, alongside magi¬ 
cal crystals and hats of invisibility, we find in the text a portrayal of a sea battle 
in which powerful motorboats and torpedoes are involved and even the precise 
‘chemical formula’ of the British anti-magic weapon. 

The author reveals some knowledge of the real events of the Crimean 
War, the anti-Russian uprising of imam Shamil in the Caucasus, and the situa¬ 
tion in the Balkans. He is aware of the irresolute position of Alexander n on 
the eve of the war and the negative reaction of the great powers on its com¬ 
mencement. Even the talk between two Russian officers about the last will and 
testament of the tsar Nicolas I, which forced Alexander n to make a final 
choice between war and peace, perhaps reflects, even if in a distorted form, the 
rumors about the secret will of Peter the Great (r. 1682-1725) that were widely 
circulated at that time. The ideas of the submission of Turkey to Russia and the 
seizure of Constantinople were allegedly the principal ones in that will (see 
Latimer 1897:90). 

Not unrealistic either are portraits of a number of hpmsi’s characters, for 
instance that of the prince Gorchakov, who is represented in the hikayat as an 
old and cautious counsellor of the tsar Alexander 11, well versed in political 
wisdom. He remembers only too well the defeat of the Russians in the Crimean 
War and therefore is a resolute opponent of the new war against Turkey. It is 
interesting to compare this portrait of Gorchakov with his characterization by 
contemporary historians: 

At the head of the Russian government was the chancellor, prince A.M. 
Gorchakov, who in 1876 was already 78 years old. Having assumed office 
in 1856, after the conclusion of the treaty of Paris [which put an end to 
the Crimean War], he well remembered the dangers of isolated Russian 
action in the Near East. Mild, conciliatory in manner and cosmopolitan 
in conviction and training, he in no way shared the enthusiasm of those 
who wished to pursue an aggressive policy in the Balkans. 

JELAVICH AND JELAVICH 1959: 4 

Generally realistic, too, are the portraits of general M.D. Skobelyev, a brave and 
energetic soldier; general Loris-Melikov, the Russian commander-in-chief in 
the Caucasus, not particularly well versed in military skills and therefore suf¬ 
fering numerous defeats; and Gazi Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, the talented Turkish 
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general and buttress of the Sublime Porte in Asia. The latter two generals play 
so important a part in hpmsi that the following comparatively recent evalua¬ 
tion of them may be of use here: 

The Caucasian command [of the Russian army] was singularly lacking in 
strong personalities [...]. General Count Loris-Melikov was in command 
in the field. A distinguished and enlightened soldier [...], he was an 
Armenian by birth with a profound knowledge of conditions in Caucasia, 
but he lacked initiative and the power of decision. In Tiflis during the 
winter of 1876-1877 an atmosphere of reserve and caution predominated. 
This atmosphere tended to an exaggeration of the strength of the ‘new’ 
Turkish army [...]. 

Only thirty-eight years old, Ahmet Mukhtar was typical of the new 
professional officers who had been produced by the reforms of the last 
two decades. The son of an old Turkish family of Bursa, he had served 
with some distinction in Yemen and in Bosnia. 67 He was to prove an ener¬ 
getic and courageous commander with a strategic sense superior to that 
of his opponent, Loris-Melikov [...]. Ahmet Mukhtar [...] was a natural 
and sturdy optimist, and his strategic courage was really remarkable. 

ALLEN AND MURATOFF 1953: 111-3, 138 

All the examples quoted above, though demonstrating the elements of a new, 
realistic and to some extent journalistic portrayal of events in hpmsi, by no 
means testify to its being a reliable chronicle of the Russo-Turkish War in the 
Caucasian theater, predominantly in the Black Sea littoral. Here are only some 
of the numberless mistakes of the kind mentioned above that occur in hpmsi: 
Muhammad Syamwili (incidentally, like Loris-Melikov) never fought in the 
coastal regions of the Caucasus, but served in the Anatolian army in Turkish 
Armenia from the very beginning of the war; Sukhum Kaleh was captured in 
the middle of May and not in July; Ardahan, seized by the Russian troops in the 
early days of the campaign, was never won back either by the Turkish regular 
army, or, moreover, by the Circassian irregulars; Poti was not captured by 
Muslims either and therefore could not have been used as their stronghold. All 
the descriptions of the battles proper as well as of the Muslims’ stratagems are 


67 As if explaining this distinction, Williams (1879:363) mentions an episode in Montenegro 
which testifies to the great personal courage of Ahmed Muhtar Pasha: ‘Seeing an oppor¬ 
tunity, he went at the Montenegrins, drove them out of the defile, and although twice 
wounded, managed to hold it for some hours until reinforcements arrived.’ 
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quite far from reality, full of imaginary details, and are mostly the responsibil¬ 
ity of the author. 68 

However that may have been, the author of hpmsi did not create his work as 
a historical composition, even as it was understood in traditional Malay litera¬ 
ture. It seems much more likely that he regarded his creation as a kind of his¬ 
torically based heroic epic. Needless to say, the latter genre is unthinkable 
without its major hero, a great warrior who can overthrow any enemy and who, 
at the same time, is a historical figure, like the protagonist of hht. 


68 However, the echo of real events (or at least rumors of them which circulated widely at the 
time) is sometimes heard even in these descriptions. For instance, the utter amazement 
mixed with joy, which Muhammad Syamwili feels on learning that Loris-Melikov’s troops 
have suddenly and unaccountably retreated from their camp, is, in all likelihood, a reminis¬ 
cence of the same feelings experienced by Ahmed Muhtar Pasha after finding out that 
from the fifth to the tenth of July 1877 the Russian army had retreated from Zivin and 
deserted its camp at Kars without any reasonable grounds. Belyaev (1956:188) describes 
the ‘unspeakable bewilderment’ of the Turkish commander-in-chief, ‘who was very glad to 
hear about this luck, unexpected like a bolt from the blue,’ cf. Allen and Muratoff 1953:151. 

Another example is an episode of the bombardment of Sukhum Kale by the Turkish 
fleet and a simultaneous attack on this fortress by the Abkhazians (orang Abusia). In our 
text they are represented as hordes of beast-like creatures that live all their lives with herds 
of sheep. Having come to the aid of the retreating Circassians, the Abkhazians, dressed in 
their iron armours and helmets, brandish enormous clubs and fall upon the Cossacks like 
tigers upon sheep. At the same time, the Turkish fleet fights the Russians at sea (see ms 
A dd 3763, f. 25V; Kamaruzaman 2009:75-8). Everything is plunged in gun smoke. Myriads 
of fish killed by explosions drift belly-up upon the waves, while Russian sailors from the 
sunken vessels swim in this ‘sea of fish.’ They are shot from Turkish ships and drown, 
while the other shoals of fish devour their corpses for several days (for the Malay text of 
this episode, see Appendix 1). And yet, this phantasmagoria has a realistic basis. The sea- 
battle of Sukhum between the Russians and the Turkish really did take place. However, it 
happened on the twenty-third to the twenty-fourth of August, before the Turkish retreat 
from the city and not before its seizure by them (for the war on the Black Sea, see Belyaev 
1956: 64-5, 200-1; Allen and Muratoff 1953:126-7, 157). As to the Abkhasians, they in fact 
attacked Sukhum, although not simultaneously with its naval bombardment. As a British 
journalist wrote: ‘He [an informant] assured me that the Anaksia, or Abkhasians, as they 
are occasionally called, a hill tribe dwelling on the southern slopes of the Caucasus from 
Kertch to Anaksia, near Poti, were in a state of revolt; that they had attacked Soukhoum 
Kaleh, on the Black Sea, killed the general commanding, massacred the garrison, and 
were flocking into Batoum in thousands [...]. The Abkhasians had burnt two towns near 
Poti [hence a confusion with Poti itself in the further narrative of hpmsi], and were to 
attack on that place in conjunction with the ironclads of the Black Sea blockading fleet’ 
(Norman 1879:16-17). 
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Two Possible Protagonists: Why Muhammad Shamwili and not Gazi 
Ahmed Muhtar Pasha ? 

At first sight, the most suitable candidate for the role of such a hero was 
undoubtedly Ahmed Muhtar Pasha. As has already been noted, he was an 
energetic, resolute and skillful commander who did not lose his optimism even 
in the most difficult situations and was notable for his personal courage. Here 
is only one of the numberless superlative characterizations with which he was 
so generously endowed by British journalists and which their colleagues in the 
Muslim East shared unequivocally: ‘Mukhtar Pasha showed, as he has invari¬ 
ably shown throughout the campaign, the greatest gallantry, and bravely 
endeavoured to rally his men’ (Norman 1879:387). It was Ahmed Muhtar Pasha 
who, in spite of his very limited military forces, successfully resisted the Russian 
troops in the Caucasus and more than once gained the upper hand over them. 
For his victories he was granted the honorary title of ghdzi, the champion of 
faith, and was decorated with every imaginable military award. 

However, for all the unquestionable respect for Ahmed Muhtar Pasha which 
is tangible throughout the hikayat, the author of hpmsi did not choose him to 
be the protagonist of his work. On the contrary, he reserved this honor for 
Muhammad Syamwili, the commander of irregular Circassian cavalry, who did 
not play any significant role whatsoever in the war and was very unfavorably 
evaluated by all those who watched or described the campaign. 69 Particularly 
strict, though hardly entirely fair, is the verdict of C. Williams, a journalist who 
spent the greater part of the war in the headquarters of Ahmed Muhtar Pasha: 

A scurvy, untrustworthy, grumbling, thieving, and more or less cowardly 
crew, the ruck of the Circassians have been throughout hardly less of a 
nuisance than the Kurds. A few troops of them have done much to restore 
the fair fame of this once warlike race; but they have been, indeed, only a 
sprinkling. And now the rest, injured creatures as they are, have more or 
less resolved to shake off the dust of their feet and leave Moukhtar’s 
unappreciative camp. 

WILLIAMS 1878: 292 

However that may have been, neither Muhammad Syamwili nor his irregulars 
displayed the brilliant war prowess which is ascribed to them in hpmsi. It is 


69 See Norman 1879:126,157-8; Williams 1878: 61-2, 77-8,130, 292; Allen and Muratoff 1953: 
151. Only the data of the British journalists and historians, who were generally in sympa¬ 
thy with the Turkish army, are quoted here. 
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noticeable that he is not mentioned at all in the book by Allen and Muratoff, 
which provides a circumstantial account of the operations in the Caucasus 
(1953: 105-222). In the almost 500-page book about the war by Belyaev he 
appears only once in connection with an abortive attack by his cavalry (1956: 
188-9). The journalists Norman and Williams do sporadically mention his 
name, but with the sole purpose of reviling his horsemen and wishing him to 
clear off with them as soon as possible. For instance, Williams, when sarcasti¬ 
cally writing about Mehmet’s (that is, Muhammad Syamwili’s of hpmsi ) absurd 
plans ‘to relieve Kars,’ advises him and his men ‘to go upon this Quixotic mis¬ 
sion, or any other...to relieve us of themselves’ (Williams 1878: 84). 

If that was the case, why was it Muhammad Syamwili who happened to 
become the principal hero of hpmsi ? The answer requires a more detailed 
examination of Muhammad Syamwili’s past and his position in the context of 
pan-Islamism. 

Muhammad (also Magoma or Mehmed), a son of the famous Syamil and, like 
Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, a possessor of the title ghazl, was taken captive by the 
Russian troops in the mountain village ( aul ) of Gunib in 1859. He therefore shared 
the fate of his father captured in the same village. Later he became an officer in the 
Russian army. In 1870 he left for Medina to pay a visit to Shamil who had settled 
there after his banishment to the Russian town of Kaluga. However, Gazi (Arb. 
Ghazl) Muhammad did not find his father alive. In 1871 he was allowed to take up 
permanent residence in Medina where Shamil’s family lived. In 1873 he moved 
from there to Istanbul. In Istanbul Gazi Muhammad proclaimed himself an imam 
and conducted an energetic propaganda campaign among the mountain-dwellers 
of the Caucasus, calling them to a new holy war against the Russians and promis¬ 
ing the support of the sultan, at whose court he allegedly had great influence. The 
Caucasian pilgrims to Mecca who frequented Turkey on their way home resorted 
to different strategies to deliver Gazi Muhammad’s inflammatory proclamations 
to their compatriots. These epistles of the imam fermented anti-Russian feelings 
throughout the North Caucasus, particularly in Chechnya and Daghestan. As the 
head of the Russian Department of Mountain-dwellers’ Affairs wrote at the time: 

If after the deportation of Shamil and particularly after his death we have 
easily managed to put down the local riots, then Gazi Magoma’s sojourn 
in Turkey, considering his bad conduct and the significance which 
Shamil’s name still retains in the mountains, could give cause for much 
more dangerous complications. 

He expressed his confidence that the most resolute steps must be taken to 
return the son of Shamil back to Russia (Megrelidze 1972:58-9). 
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From the very beginning of the Russo-Turkish War, Gazi Muhammad, with 
the rank of division general, was in command of irregular cavalry in the 
Anatolian army of Ahmed Muhtar Pasha. The revolt of the mountain peoples 
in Chechnya and Daghestan also flared up at the beginning of the war. Initiated 
not least by Gazi Muhammad’s proclamations, it was greatly stimulated by the 
landing of mukdjir, that is, of the Abkhazians and the Circassians who had 
immigrated to Turkey after the Russian conquest of the Caucasus. The badly 
coordinated revolt was not a great success. However, the Turkish victory at 
Zivin and attempts by Derwi§ Pasha to assume the offensive in Abkhazia 
noticeably encouraged it. And again Gazi Muhammad (together with the 
Kabardian nobleman Musa Kundukhov) played an important part in this new 
outbreak by his fierce propagation of jihad. 

In his epistles to the insurgents, which according to Williams (1878: 176) 
were composed ‘in the shape of strongly worded proclamations, invoking their 
loyalty to the ties of race and religion,’ Gazi Muhammad informed them of his 
advance to Daghestan with 40,000 fighting men and 40 camels loaded with 
gold. His emissary insisted that the Anatolian army had already invaded Trans- 
Caucasia and that Gazi Muhammad with Musa Kundukhov were rushing to 
liberate their compatriots. They promised that all those engaged in ghazawat 
(jihad) would be once and for all exempted from taxes, and would get land and 
freedom. Gazi Muhammad still enjoyed enormous popularity, and his propa¬ 
ganda was enthusiastically welcomed. And although in a few months the revolt 
was overthrown, the fear of it continued to pin down considerable Russian 
military forces during the whole course of the war. 

After the defeat of Turkey Gazi Muhammad had to return to Medina where 
he lived until his dying day, in 1903. 

So, why Gazi Muhammad and not Gazi Ahmed Muhtar Pasha? This choice 
can be most easily explained by the possibility that Gazi Muhammad was the 
subject of Ahmed Efendi’s oral stories to the author of hpmsi. Ahmed Efendi 
himself may have fought under the command of Shamil’s son, or perhaps he 
had learned in some other way the stories of his heroic deeds, which evidently 
did the rounds among the Caucasian Muslims. Who knows? From all the evi¬ 
dence, Gazi Ahmed Muhtar, who occupied the highest position in the military 
hierarchy, remained for the author’s Turkish informant an unattainable object 
of adoration rather than the hero of captivating stories. 

However, other reasons for the choice cannot be excluded either. Ahmed 
Muhtar Pasha, although a ghazl, was first and foremost a general, a military 
man. As to Muhammad Syamwili, he not only also bore the title of ghazl, but 
was first and foremost a champion of ghazawat. If it is admissible to make use 
of M.Yu. Lermontov’s expression here, ‘the only flaming passion’ of Muhammad 
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Syamwili was ghazawat. In addition, he was the son of the great and also ‘flam- 
ingly passionate ghazU Shamil, the rumors about whom could not have failed 
to reach the Malay world. In support of this fact, we may remind ourselves of 
Snouck Hurgronje’s stories about meetings and discussions between 
Indonesian and Daghestani sheikhs and pilgrims in Mecca in the later part of 
the nineteenth century (Snouck Hurgronje 1931: passim). 

Besides that, ‘the true brutality’ towards infidels remained alien to the 
nature of Ahmed Muhtar Pasha who was a fairly Europeanised individual, 
awarded European medals, fond of secular sciences (astronomy for one), lib¬ 
eral in his own manner and appreciated for this by British journalists. 70 Unlike 
him, Gazi Muhammad was closely associated with Muridism, a Caucasian ver¬ 
sion of Sufi mysticism of which Syamil had also been a devotee (see Melikoff 
2012), and spent many years in Medina, the Holy City of the prophet 
Muhammad. From his youth onwards he devoted himself entirely to the holy 
war against the infidels and for the sake of it turned down a promising career 
as an officer in the army of kafirs. 

He wrote inflammatory epistles calling for this war and spread them both 
openly and secretly. He was in command of Muslim horsemen, famed for their 
utter mercilessness towards the infidels, and cherished some grandiose though 
impracticable military projects. The majority of these features bring him close 
enough to the Malay-Indonesian r ~ulama‘ and hdjjls who energetically propa¬ 
gated the holy war against European (primarily Dutch) infidels and headed the 
anti-colonial unrest all over the region in the 1840S-1860S or from the 1880s and 
on in the course of the Aceh War. 

It appears quite possible that to the author of hpmsi, who incessantly 
emphasized that the Russo-Turkish War was none other than jihad, such a 
romantic figure of the true Muslim warrior, a disciple of a Sufi sheikh who had 
endowed him with miraculous invincibility, seemed to be more attractive than 
that of the general who, though unshakable ‘like an iron fortress,’ was suspi¬ 
ciously enlightened and so unromantically knew how to calculate his forces. 
However that may be, Gazi Muhammad not only was the namesake of 
Muhammad Hanafiyah, but also fitted the Malay perception of that ideal 
champion of faith better than Ahmed Muhtar Pasha. 

There could also exist one more motive for this choice. Ahmed Muhtar 
Pasha waged war in Turkish Armenia, which was a Christian territory con¬ 
quered by the Turkish. In contrast, Muhammad Syamwili of hpmsi was 
engaged in the war on the Black Sea littoral and ‘in the Circassian mountains.’ 
This is of course a mistake by the author of hpmsi, as I have already 


70 For his biography, see, for instance, Williams 1878: 362-66. 
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noted. However, this mistake is remarkable. According to the author’s idea, 
Muhammad Syamwili, unlike Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, waged war in his native 
country, whereto he returned to liberate Islamic lands in the Caucasus that 
had been conquered by Russian kafirs. Therefore, like the struggle of his 
Malay and Indonesian co-religionists, his war was a defensive jihad - the sub¬ 
ject to which we shall return shortly. In addition, hpmsi’s author seemed to 
consider Muhammad Syamwili (called by Williams ‘the Prince of Lesghie’ 
[1878:176]) to be the lawful successor of the rulers of those lands. Was it not 
this understanding that evoked an association of Muhammad Syamwili with 
Muhammad Hanahyah? The latter - so the hikayat of him tells - waged a 
similar war to re-conquer the caliphate, his lawful Alid patrimony, from the 
kafir Yazid who had insidiously seized it. 

Jihad Revisited: Why Did the Circassian Prince Smile Twice? 

The holy war against infidels is an obligation of Muslims almost as significant 
as the ‘five pillars’ of Islam. At least in theory, it should be waged incessantly 
until Ddr al-Harb is globally transformed into Dar al-Isldm. With regard to the 
offensive jihad, Muslim jurists (faqihs) established a number of rules and regu¬ 
lations which varied somewhat depending on the school of law ( madhhab). 
These rules and regulations refer primarily to such general issues as: which 
military actions are considered to be jihad and which a common war; who is 
and who is not bound to take part in jihad ; in which cases the declaration of 
jihad requires authorization from the caliph (or his representative); which 
cases require an invitation to the infidels to convert to Islam or to pay a poll-tax 
(jizya ), and in which cases these procedures are not required. The law also 
defines more particular rules of the offensive jihad: whether and in which 
cases the killing of women, children and old people is permissible; how cap¬ 
tives of war should be treated, in which cases they should be killed and in 
which they can be released for ransom or without paying ransom; which mili¬ 
tary tactics are permissible and which are not; how the property of the infidels, 
their ‘buildings and trees’ should be dealt with; in which cases and for how 
long a truce with the infidels can be concluded (as jihad is understood as con¬ 
tinuous, its doctrine does not provide for the establishment of lasting peace 
with the infidels). 71 


71 For these regulations in the Shafi'ite madhhab, which was spread in the Malay-Indonesian 
world, see, for instance, Keller 1997, section 09.0. This book is an English translation of the 
fourteenth century treatise Vmdat al-salih wa'l-'uddat al-nasik (Reliance of the traveller 
and tools of the worshipper) by Shihab al-DIn AbuT Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Naqlb al-Misri. 
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Various answers to the question of whether Muslims are permitted to live in 
non-Muslim territories under the jurisdiction of infidel authorities are also 
closely connected to legal principles of jihad. The classical answer to this ques¬ 
tion was in the negative: it was considered incumbent on Muslims to flee from 
such territories and continue jihad against them. However, after the Mongol 
conquests of the thirteenth century, when a greater part of the Abode of Islam 
fell under the power of pagan rulers, both this answer and the classic doctrine 
of the Abode of Islam’ opposing the Abode of War became less rigid. This doc¬ 
trine was also supplemented by the concept of the intermediate Abode of 
Contract ( Ddr at-Ahd, Ddr al-Sulh) or Abode of Peace ( Ddr al-Saldm). It was 
permissible for a Muslim to live in this ‘composite ( murakkab ) abode’ on the 
condition that nothing there prevented him from performing his religious 
obligations freely or threatened himself, his family and his property (Masud 
1998,1990: 34-40). It is precisely this position that the Shafi'ite jurists main¬ 
tained . 72 Subsequently, this doctrine was frequently used by faqihs in both 
India (Cook 2005:79-82) and the Malay-Indonesian world 73 of the colonial era. 

The defensive jihad is different in many aspects. If the offensive jihad, 
according to Shafi'ite jurists, is a ‘collective obligation’ (fard al-kifaya), then the 
defensive jihad is the ‘personal obligation’ (fard al-'ayn) of each individual 
(Bonner 2006:107), which is not bound by the above-mentioned regulations: 

[Defensive] 77/zac/ is personally obligatory for everyone able to perform it, 
male or female, old or young, when the enemy has surrounded the Muslims 

The latter is based, in its turn, on the earlier works of such authorities in the Shafi'ite jiqh 
as Imam Nawawl (1233-1277) and Imam Abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI (1003-1083). 

72 However, even such an authoritative Hanbalite theologian and jurist as Ibn Taymiyya 
(1263-1328) in his ‘Fatwa of Mardin [Maridin]’ (a town in Turkey under the rule of Mongols 
at that time) calls Mardin the town ‘of composite status’ (Ddr al-'Ahd) and admits that, 
although a Muslim must always fight foreign invaders, he is obliged ‘to emigrate to the 
lands of Islam,’ only if he is ‘disabled from putting his religion into effect.’ However, if in 
Mardin he can practice Islam freely ‘that [emigration] remains preferable but is not 
obligatory.’ At the same time, he has no right to rebel against this infidel ruling power 
(Michot 2006:11, 65). 

73 After their defeat in the Aceh War, Acehnese leaders had to rethink their doctrine of jihad 
‘in a similar direction to the outstanding Indian intellectual, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who 
explained the obligation of jihad in terms of a military struggle against religious oppres¬ 
sion. If Islam was not oppressed [...], as was the case in both British India and Netherlands 
Indies, then there was no obligation on Muslims to take up arms’ (Alfian 1999:133). This 
position is clearly expressed in the Aceh fatwa of Hasan Mustafa, in which he states that 
the Dutch perform all the obligations of rulers with regard to their Muslim subjects and 
do not oppress Islam in Aceh (Mufti Ali 2004). 
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on every side, having entered our territory, even if the land consists of 
ruins, wilderness, or mountains, for non-Muslim forces entering Muslim 
lands is a weighty matter that cannot be ignored, but must be met with 
effort and struggle to repel them by every possible means [emphasis added]. 
keller 1997, Section 09.3 

It is precisely this situation that is described by Amirul Hadi in his article on 
the Aceh War as jihad and a reflection of the ideas of defensive jihad in the 
Acehnese poem Hikayatperang sabi (Tale of the war on the path of God). 

Pressure by the Dutch, whose military power was far superior to that of 
the Acehnese, forced the latter into guerrilla warfare. As this mode of 
armed resistance did not comply with the standard rules of war, it raised 
a dilemma. In Islam, waging defensive guerrilla warfare [defensive jihad is 
meant] permits various stratagems not permitted in an offensive war, 
such as surprise attacks, attacks at night, cutting off the enemy’s supplies 
and destroying houses. [...] These guerrilla tactics raise questions on the 
distinctions between combatants and non-combatants, and other forms 
of restraint on violence during warfare. For the Acehnese, however, the 
war was seen as a defensive one, and any means necessary for ensuring 
their own survival could be considered legitimate [emphasis added]. 

AMIRUL HADI 2011: 191-2 

A similar concept of the defensive jihad dominates hpmsi, in which we find a 
night attack and many other vicious stratagems, hardly permissible by the 
approved military tactics, including those of the offensive jihad. The same refers 
to a complete disregard for the distinction between combatants and non-com¬ 
batants in hpmsi and its ‘the crueler the better’ stance vis-a-vis the enemy, 
shared, in case of the defensive war, by the judicial and the popular mind alike. 
Accordingly, the only possible attitude to adopt towards the kafirs is a combina¬ 
tion of hatred and ruthlessness, which are to frighten, break down and subject 
them, ft is precisely for this reason that, after one battle, the Circassian warriors 
chop off the heads of dead Russian soldiers, hang those heads on the necks of 
their captive brothers-in-arms and send them to Istanbul (see above). After 
another battle, Fahlun and Kahlun fill bags with the severed heads of the 
Cossacks and send them to Loris-Melikov with a humiliating letter (ms Add 
3763, f. 28r; Kamaruzaman 2009:84-5). The ‘ingenuity’ of such scenes grows over 
hpmsi in crescendo, and consequently increases a perception of Muhammad 
Syamwili and his companions as true jihadists by the audience of iipmsi’s author. 

Particularly eloquent proof of the ‘due brutality’ of the protagonists is 
the episode that takes place after the capture of Ardahan by the 
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Circassians. In this episode Fahlun makes an enormous pyre and burns 
thousands of Russians, both killed and wounded, upon it. After that, 
boasting of his ruthlessness, he arranges a mocking performance and 
forces his soldiers to shout loudly that he is al-Dajjal, the Antichrist, 
because, as he explains, it is al-Dajjal who will burn people alive, when he 
comes at the end of time. Muhammad Syamwili smiles at Fahlun’s joke 
and feels deep affection for him. Yet he mildly reproaches his friend for 
the burning of the wounded. 

In response, Fahlun says jocularly that he had to do it as ‘firewood in 
your forests has run short.’ When, however, Muhammad Syamwili is not 
satisfied with this ‘excuse,’ Fahlun delivers him an entire lecture on the 
appropriate attitude towards infidels. Firstly, he says, the holy war allows 
the Muslims to deal with their foes any way they find fit; secondly, to feed 
and treat the wounded, which is the obligation of their captor, is a nui¬ 
sance; and thirdly, from now on the whole world will know how cruel the 
Muslims are and will be too scared to assault them. Having listened to this 
lecture, Muhammad Syamwili smiles for the second time (ms Add 3763, ff. 
55 r_ 55 v )- 74 


* * * 


Be that as it may, hpmsi shows the same hostile attitude not only towards the 
Russian kafirs who attacked Turkey, but also towards British infidels, who sup¬ 
ported Turkey in the war of 1877-1878 75 and, together with the French, stopped 
the successful Russian advance toward Istanbul. The fact that Muhammad 
Syamwili, the liberator of Caucasian Muslims from the Russians, humiliates 
the British as well (in the episode with the British physicians) may be the 
author’s allusion to political and religious developments closer to home. On 
the one hand, the British are represented as arrogant infidels who are so proud 
of their science and technical progress that they blasphemously place these 
human achievements above God’s works of wonder and, thus, dare to compete 
with Him. 76 Needless to say, this - according to hpmsi’s author - not only pro¬ 
vokes the righteous wrath of Muhammad Syamwili who is ready to kill the 
British physicians on the spot, but also causes their destruction by the divine 


74 For the Malay text of this dialogue, see Appendix i, p. 240. 

75 This fact is conveniently passed over in silence in both the Acehnese version of the ‘Tale 
of Istanbul’ and hpmsi. 

76 As Wilkinson (1907: 64) remarked, the pan-Islamist movement in the Straits Settlements 
was brought to life by ‘the fear that Malay and Moslem ideals are being menaced by the 
changing conditions of modern life.' 
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‘laser’ weapon. On the other hand, pan-Islamists of the Straits Settlements 
(and not only of this colony of course) considered that the British illegally 
(in terms of the shanty ruled over the Muslims and oppressed them. Moreover, 
having signed the British-Dutch Treaty of Sumatra in 1871, which abolished the 
guarantee of Aceh’s independence, and having ignored Aceh’s plea for help in 
1873 (Alfian 1999:132; Reid 2005: 237), the British considerably facilitated the 
Dutch intervention in Aceh in the same year. This could only increase anti- 
British emotions among pan-Islamists and their supporters in Singapore and 
Penang, who stood ‘solidly and actively behind the Acehnese’ (Reid 2005:238). 

The Aceh War was always perceived by the Muslims of the Malay world as 
jihad, and in the second half of the 1880s, when ‘ ulama 1 headed the Acehnese 
resistance, it was in fact proclaimed to be jihad by Sheikh Abbas ibn Muhammad 
(Alfian 1999:133). Therefore, the ideals of defensive holy war against Christian 
kafirs, be they the Russians, the Dutch or the British, could not fail to appeal to 
the Muslims of the Straits Settlements, who closely watched the Aceh War and 
where hpmsi was composed soon after its beginning. The fact that in hpmsi the 
holy war was waged on Muslim land under the leadership of Muhammad 
Syamwili, its legitimate prince and the son of a great imam, further increased 
that appeal. No less attractive and, as it seems, easily understandable were allu¬ 
sions of hpmsi's author to modern events, real for the Acehnese and desirable 
for many Singaporean and Penang Muslims, at least for local pan-Islamists, 
whom Wilkinson (rgoy: 64) described as ‘bitterly hostile to the British Empire.’ 
The British episode of hpmsi is apparently indicative of this. 



Conclusion 


Now, when our survey of traditional Malay texts that include individual motifs 
of the Turkish-Turkic theme or constellations of these motifs is close to an end 
and the time for conclusions is coming, it is pertinent to recall the four groups 
of the relevant texts, their rough chronology and contents. 

• The first group (the late fourteenth-mid seventeenth century) embraces 
texts translated from Persian or Arabic which contain information about 
Turkic peoples and characters or the action of which unfolds in Istanbul. 

• The second group (the mid or late seventeenth century) is built around the 
works variously interpreting the Acehnese embassies to the Ottomans. 

• The third group (the seventeenth-nineteenth centuries) includes fantasti¬ 
cal adventure narratives of Raja Rum and ‘political myths’ of the origin of 
Malay dynasties from a variety of characters who bear this title, understood 
as implying the Turkish sultan. 

• The fourth group (the late nineteenth century) consists of texts in verse and 
prose narrating the Russo-Turkish Wars. 

Looking back at the performed research, we shall sum up the findings obtained 
in the course of the study of all these texts in those aspects that have been 
identified in the preface to this book, namely: the information (knowledge) of 
things Turkic and Turkish and its transformation into images; the contextual- 
ization and localization of various facets of the Turkic-Turkish theme in Malay 
writings; the agendas of Malay authors who turned to this theme and the 
methods of their accomplishment. This, in turn, will bring us to envisaging a 
provisional generalized picture of the Turkic-Turkish theme in traditional 
Malay literature in its dynamics. 


Knowledge and Images 

Group 1 includes Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiyah, Hikayat Amir Hamzah, 
Hikayat Iskandar Zulkarnain, Hikayat bayan budiman and Bustdn al-saldtin. 
The salient features of the Turkic-Turkish theme as it is presented in the texts 
of this group are typical for the initial stages of Islamization of the Malay 
world’s literatures. The ‘internal circle’ of this early literature in Malay, which 
formed around the Qur’an, included learned treatises on ‘aqida, fiqh and 
Sufism intended to explain the fundamental principles of Islam to local 
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neophytes. Its ‘external circle’ embraced literary works conducive to the 
familiarization of the neophytes with the global Islamic community through 
popular image-based pieces helping them to feel more at home in their new 
environment (Braginsky 2004: 126-8). These works narrated the nascence 
and history of the Islamic umma, described the nations that it embraced, 
their kings and heroes, and their ethical and political ideals. As is common at 
these early stages, the texts of both the internal and the external circle were 
mainly foreign imports, which reached their audiences either in the lan¬ 
guages of more mature Islamic civilizations (Arabic or Persian) or in transla¬ 
tions from those languages. The role played by the Turks and the Turkic 
(or Turkic-Mongol) dynasties in the Islamic oikoumene of the fourteenth- 
early seventeenth centuries was paramount, and even distant Pasai was 
ruled by a Turkic dynasty for some time. Therefore, it would have really been 
surprising had Turkic and Turkish characters and motifs been absent from 
this literature of translations. 

Despite the fact that information about the Turkic peoples (and especially 
the Turkish) in these pieces was fragmentary and more often than not mythical 
or fictitious, the Malay readers could have known something about them. 
Malay literature refers to legends of the origin of the Turks, enumerates specific 
Turkic tribes and territories which they populated, narrates their wars with the 
Arabs and their further history within the Umayyad and the Abbasid caliphate, 
relates the Turkic dynasties in the Middle East and India and the conquests of 
Timur Lang (Tamerlane), quotes anecdotes and parables of the sultans Sanjar, 
Mahmud Ghaznawi and their courtiers, and mentions in passing one of the 
Acehnese embassies to the Ottoman sultan. 

Particularly rich, however, is a gallery of imaginary Turkic characters, such 
as the Tughan Turk and Mughan Turk brothers with their horsemen experi¬ 
enced in archery; Zubin, the passionate lover and perfidious intriguer; and 
Falantlas, the wise king of Khazars. The Malay readers learnt about the king 
Dal Khan, a great warrior and generous host; the vizier of the king of the Ghuzz 
(Oguz), an inventive though unlucky ‘engineer’; and the pious Turkmens who 
rejected the transient world and worldly authorities. Turkish characters also 
occur in this gallery, albeit more rarely. They include a vividly depicted barber 
of Istanbul; the tyrannical king of Istanbul, Johan Rasyid, who all but ruined 
his country, and the just mufti of Istanbul, who condemned the tyrant to death. 

All these snippets of learned and artistic information, having eventually 
merged into a total knowledge and a concomitant ‘general image’, contributed 
to the Turkic-Turkish theme at the different stages of its further development. 
There is no need to question the reliability of this knowledge and image (or 
rather, knowledge-cum-image). They were what they were, and their validity 
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was underpinned by the fact that they originated from authoritative sources: 
the literature of the Arabs and Persians who ‘knew better’. 

Unsurprisingly, the later groups of Malay compositions telling about the 
embassies to Ottoman Turkey and the Turkish origin of Malay dynasties, which 
were based on either vivid impressions or living Malay political mythology, had 
something to add to the Turkic-Turkish theme as it is found in the translated 
works. Group 2 including the texts on the actual Acehnese and the fictitious 
Johorese embassies to Istanbul seems to draw information not only from written 
but also from oral stories. The latter were usually based on various kinds of hear¬ 
say and rumors mostly brought to the Malay world by pilgrims and merchants, 
which fact is corroborated by Hlkayat Aceh., pieces on the Russo-Turkish Wars 
and some other literary works. 

The Acehnese works under discussion are not particularly rich in informa¬ 
tion. They contain some remarks on Istanbul, the Ottoman sultan as the caliph 
and protector of the Holy Cities, Turkish officials, the sultan of Aceh’s appeal to 
become a vassal of the Ottomans and the pepper trade with Turkey. Yet, 
through imaginary episodes, these texts are also witness to the fact that the 
Acehnese were fairly well aware of the skillful Turkish masters and craftsmen, 
experts in gun foundering, building and various kinds of engineering, who 
allegedly built all the famous structures in Banda Aceh (its fort, palace, great 
mosque, artificial mountain, etc.). Bustdn al-saldtln also mentions pavilions 
constructed by Turkish (Rumi) masters in the royal park of Aceh. To these mas¬ 
ters we can add the famous jewellers and carpet weavers of Istanbul whose fine 
handiwork elicited admiration from the heroines of classical Malay poems. 

Ironically, more information on Turkey and Istanbul is provided by the author 
of Hikayat Hang Tuah, who, in his unique manner, co-opts portrayals of Aceh to 
transform them into a relatively realistic depiction of Istanbul. First of all, this 
depiction shows a layout of the city: the walled western (European) part thereof, 
somewhat confused with the rows of concentric walls surrounding the Topkapi 
Palace; the Bosphorus, probably with a segment of the Sea of Marmara, that 
divides Istanbul into the western and the eastern (Asian) part; the gardens and 
hunting grounds of the eastern part of Istanbul; and a small island with the high 
Maiden’s or Leander’s Tower upon it in the Bosphorus, between the Topkapi and 
the Uskiidar Palace. Afterwards, from the depiction of Istanbul’s layout, the 
author passes to a detailed enumeration of the city’s incalculable buildings and 
constructions of religious, social and economic purport with which this layout 
was filled. Finally, he describes the sultan and his palace and, not limiting himself 
to a portrayal of the greatness of the former and the grandeur of the latter, shows 
that in his pious and unassuming behaviour the sultan, as befits the caliph of 
Muslims, imitated the righteous caliph ‘Umar. Like ‘Umar, who earned his and 
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his family’s living by his own work, the sultan lived on the proceeds of his craft 
and the selling of flowers from his gardens. However fantastic, these details of 
the story have some ring of truth. 

The works of group 3 that develop the idea of the origin of the Malay dynasties 
from the king of Rum (Raja Rum) identified with the Ottoman sultan mostly 
provide the Turkic-Turkish theme with mythological information which is 
extremely important conceptually. Yet, these works are essentially lacking in 
novel realistic knowledge about Turkey. Their mentions of Raja Rum as the caliph 
of Muslims and the patron of the Holy Cities are not new, as those occurred in 
the accounts of the Acehnese embassies to Istanbul preceding them. At the same 
time, their new narratives about the joint celebration of the id al-Adha by the 
sultans of Turkey and Minangkabau in Istanbul and the origin of the Ottoman 
sultan from ah .1 al-bayt, even if not myths proper, are undoubtedly fiction. 

The situation is different in the poems and prose pieces about the Russo- 
Turkish Wars belonging to group 4. For all their fictitious and frequently con¬ 
fused descriptions and interpretations of the events, these works of the 
transitional period, often based on journalistic sources, enriched the Turkic- 
Turkish theme with an entire layer of new knowledge pertaining to Turkey. 
Even if not always reliable, this knowledge contains, in most cases, at least an 
echo of reality. The texts about the Russo-Turkish Wars describe a thriving 
Istanbul with luxurious shops owned by foreign merchants and ‘smooth streets’ 
along which the sultan, noblemen and clerics drive in their carriages pulled by 
horses. They relate the intrigues, betrayals and military councils at the Ottoman 
court on the eve of each war; the famous ‘churchwardens’ quarrel’ in Jerusalem 
that served as a pretext for the Crimean War and the correspondence between 
the sultan and the Russian tsar on this occasion, the armies on the march and 
their battles in different theaters of operations in Europe and the Caucasus 
(with the appropriate place names). This new knowledge also includes numer¬ 
ous ‘portraits’ of historical characters. Among them are a few Ottoman sultans: 
Abdiilmecid 1, Abdiilaziz, Murad v and Abdiilhamid 11; their courageous and 
seasoned generals strong as ‘fortresses made of iron’, especially Ahmed Muhtar 
Pasha who, eager for a battle, resolutely strikes the table with his fist; ‘damned’ 
corrupt pashas, whose collaboration with the enemy is described as a reason 
for the defeat of Turkey in the war of 1877-1878, and many other figures. 


Contextualization and Localization 

Turning to the localization of knowledge about Turkic peoples and Ottoman 
Turkey in the Malay world, that is, to the adaptation of this knowledge to local 
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cultural contexts (literary, ideological, political, etc.), one can notice that texts 
from different groups vary in character and degree of localization. In the early 
writings in which Turkic characters feature (group 1) a relatively superficial 
localization is mostly reduced to the adaptation of Turkic motifs to generic and 
stylistic norms of Malay literature and its translational conventions (such as a 
replacement of foreign natural and cultural realia by Malay ones). The degree 
of localization is higher in narratives about the embassy to Istanbul, particu¬ 
larly in HikayatHang Tuah with its Istanbul composed of Acehnese descriptive 
motifs (group 2). In the works on the Russo-Turkish Wars (group 4), the degree 
of localization decreases to roughly that of the early translations once again. 
Yet, a remarkable manifestation of localization is the adaptation of images, 
dramatis personae and compositional patterns of Hikayat Muhammad 
Hanafiyah - part and parcel of Malay literature by that time - to the context of 
Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul. 

However, writings about Raja Rum (group 3), dealing initially with ‘Persian’ 
and later with Turkish founders of local dynasties, give full scope for the pro¬ 
cess of localization. Coming to the Malay world, the various Raja Rum, be they 
descendants of Iskandar Zulkarnain or Turkish princes and vassals of the 
Ottoman Empire, are contextualized in the dynastic space provided by the 
Malay political mythology. In its outline, this dynastic space resembles a three- 
or two-dimensional ‘mandala’, founded upon or consisting of a few concentric 
circles. The dynasty’s founder and a string of his heirs are placed in the shared 
center point of these circles. From this point there radiates a network of chan¬ 
nels or, rather, ‘blood vessels’, which by connecting the circles of the ‘mandala’ 
with each other, spread the blood of dynasty from the center to the periphery. 
Despite a scarcity of Turkish features, it is this fact that allows us to consider 
events which take place in various circles of the ‘mandala’ to be facets of the 
Turkic-Turkish theme. 

Even if partially changing from text to text, the outlines of dynastic ‘mandalas’ 
are essentially uniform, which cannot be said about the narrative ‘fillers’ of their 
outlines, that is, the multifarious motifs of Malay political mythology. As it has 
been noted, Turkish features of Raja Rum and his background are few among 
these motifs, as these features are conventional signs pointing to their Turkish 
origin rather than a description intended to reveal their Turkishness. However, it 
was the vagueness of these features themselves that helped the chroniclers to 
localize Raja Rum in their new dynastic environment, amidst objects, persons 
and landscapes of local reality and myths. This environment proved to be all the 
more diverse and whimsical since, like traditional Malay literature, Malay politi¬ 
cal mythology was a fruit of cultural synthesis that freely fused Hindu-Javanese 
and Arabico-Persian components. 
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In the earlier texts of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, Sejarah Melayu 
and Tambo Minangkabau, the dynastic space appears as a three-dimensional 
‘mandala’, with the residence of the dynasty’s founder and his heirs at the 
intersection of the vertical and horizontal axes. Although in both works this 
founder is a descendant of Iskandar Zulkarnain, the narrative ‘fillers’ of his 
‘mandala’ differ markedly. 

In the archetypal myth from Sejarah Melayu, in which Rum is part of the 
Persian Empire, the major motifs of narrative ‘fillers’ are as follows. Born in a 
sub-aquatic kingdom, Iskandar’s offspring Sang Sapurba and his brother 
descend from heaven first at the top and later at the foot of Mount Si Guntang 
Mahameru, which, a replica of the Hindu-Buddhist Mount Meru, is the axis of 
the Universe, penetrating the lower (water), middle (earth) and the upper 
(heavenly) realms. Thus, due to his association with all the three worlds, Sang 
Sapurba becomes a legitimate universal ruler, a counterpart of the cakravartin 
or bodhisattva. The master of ceremonies, Bath, spewed out by the sacred bull 
of Shiva, elevates him to the throne and arranges his ritual lustration. 
Afterwards, having sworn to judge his subjects in accordance with the sharFa 
law and having called Allah as a witness of his oath, Sang Sapurba, through his 
voyages and the marriages of his children, completes the ‘mandala’ of his 
dynastic space in its horizontal aspect. 

The dynastic ‘mandala’ in Tambo Minangkabau, in which Rum is clearly 
associated with Turkey, is filled with different, although semantically ‘syn¬ 
onymic’ motifs. In the Tambo Minangkabau, Iskandar is a son of Adam and 
Eve. He ascends to heaven where the celestial maidens salute him in Hindu- 
Buddhist manner, dancing and singing, and then descends to Rum, the first 
patch of dry land that has risen from the primordial ocean. Thus, he once again 
connects the three cosmic zones in his capacity as the universal ruler. Iskandar’s 
son from his celestial spouse, Maharaja Diraja, founds the kingdom of 
Minangkabau in the center of oikoumene, with one of his brothers ruling to 
the west of him in Rum, and another to the east in China. The royal demesne 
of this son of Iskandar of Rum and his progeny is a golden island that descended 
from the heaven, where magical mountains overgrown with ‘longing bamboo’ 
rise up and gold-bearing rivers full of fragrant flowers flow. In the middle of the 
‘island’, at the foot of Mount Merapi, towers his palace, with its roof of creepers 
supported by pillars of the deadly nettle-trees. 

There he resides armed with the mighty imprecation best kawl and sur¬ 
rounded by miraculous animals, poisonous and antidotal plants and magic 
‘signs of greatness’: a spear embellished with the beard of a Zanzibarian, a 
bloodthirsty krls that hates to be sheathed, a tambur covered with skins of lice, 
and many other charms which enhance his saktl. Such is this son of ‘Turkish’ 
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Iskandar similar to a bodhisattva and, at the same time, a sorcerer, and yet, also 
the sultan. He marries his most peculiar daughters to the five heads of the 
internal core-domains of Minangkabau. The eight kings of the circumference 
of Sumatra (Aceh, Jambi, Palembang, and so on) are his descendants. Thus, he 
has also completed his ‘mandala’, beginning it with the axis Rum- 
Minangkabau-China, a counterpart of the outermost circle of Sejarah Melciyu’s 
dynastic space. From time to time his offspring continue to pay visits to 
Istanbul to celebrate id al-Adha with their Ottoman relatives. 

In later chronicles of the nineteenth century, Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa, 
Hikayat negeriJambi and Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi, Iskandar Zulkarnain in 
his Turkish ‘incarnation’ gives the place of the dynasty’s founder to a vassal or 
a grandee of the unnamed Turkish king, and the dynastic ‘mandala’ undergoes 
further changes. In Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa, not only is the old myth of 
the origin of the dynasty pushed to the periphery of the text and replaced by 
an Islamic didactic story of Predestination, but the vertical dimension of the 
dynastic space is also hardly discernible. In the Jambi chronicles, the dynastic 
‘mandala’ completely loses its vertical dimension, becoming two-dimensional. 
Even earlier, a similar metamorphosis took place in Malay fantastical adven¬ 
ture hikayats in which the characters follow the vertical route only occasion¬ 
ally, while visiting sacred mountains of celestial beings inherited from the 
Hindu-Buddhist period. A. Bausani (1979:44) and L. Goryayeva (1979:105,109) 
aptly explain this transition to the two-dimensional Cosmos as being caused 
by and indicative of the deepening Islamization of the Malay world. 

And indeed, in Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa, which often draws material from 
Muslim sources, and in Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi, where the founder of the 
Jambi dynasty and his son, the state builder, are not only the descendants of the 
Turkish sultan, but also sayyids and preachers of Islam, Islamic elements are more 
conspicuous than in the chronicles mentioned earlier. And yet, the surroundings 
of these Turkish founding fathers of Kedah and Jambi are no less extraordinary 
than in those chronicles. Suffice it to recall that Merong Mahawangsa’s fleet is 
crushed by the Hindu Garuda (that replaced the SImurgh from the Persian source 
of this story) and that Merong Mahawangsa establishes his state on an island dev¬ 
astated by the war of the heroes of the Ramayana: Rama and Hanuman against 
Rawana, the king of demons ( gergasi ). These dangerous, demoniac people of 
Rawana become Merong Mahawangsa’s subjects. Subsequently his descendant, 
born from Merong Mahawangsa’s grandson and the daughter of the gergasi chief, 
provestobea cannibal (a cross bet\veen the demon-king from Ma/id.swiasoma/dia/ca 
and the king Dahhak from Shdh-ndma ) and all but ruins Kedah. 

The narratives filling the two-dimensional Jambi ‘mandala’, within which the 
founder of the dynasty, Datuk Paduka Berhalo, and his son, Orang Kayo Hitam, 
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are localized, are not second to those of the Kedah chronicle. Tinted with motifs 
of Javanese legends, they narrate the past of the country, in which the dynasty’s 
founder arrives, with its sorcerer-king turning people into stone statues and the 
unlucky suitor of the founder’s future wife, who failed to build a Hindu temple in 
one night, abruptly interrupted by a flash of light and the crowing of awakened 
roosters. True, those times have gone, leaving only innumerable idols on Pulau 
Berhala. However, Orang Kayo Hitam’s extraordinary experiences: his confronta¬ 
tion with a blacksmith forging the magical krls in a deep underground cavern; 
his discovery that his parents-in-law have suddenly turned into a cannon and 
gong, the royal regalia of Jambi; and his following in the footsteps of the great 
Javanese warriors, the Panji - all this matches only too well the mythical events 
of the times passed. While extraordinary for a Turkish prince, these incidents are 
quite in the order of things in that synthesis which the political mythology of his 
new dynastic space presents. 


Agendas and Methods of their Accomplishment 

Needless to say, both the occasions on which Malay men-of-letters turned to the 
Turkic-Turkish theme to resolve their own problems and the agendas of their 
relevant works were determined by the knowledge and concomitant images - 
real, real-cum-fictional and purely fictional - which this theme made available 
to them. For all the diversity of these knowledge and images, they included 
some dominant ones, which formed the core of the Turkic-Turkish theme. The 
sum total of these dominant elements presented Turks and the Turkish as exem¬ 
plars of political and military might, Islamic zeal and learning, skillful statecraft, 
law, order and prosperity. Emphasized in the image of the Ottoman sultan was 
his position as the caliph of all the Muslims, their defender, the patron of the 
Holy Cities and the hero of holy wars ( mujahid , ghazt). These dominant motifs 
reflected the appeal of the Turkic nations, particularly Turkey, to the political 
elites of the Malay world and their aspiration for a rapprochement with the 
Ottoman Empire in a form as close and profitable as possible. And this, in turn, 
predetermined the character of the agendas of the Malay works, in which issues 
associated with the Turkic-Turkish theme intertwined with local ones. 

The translated works of the early Islamic period, Hikayat Iskandar ZuLkarnain, 
Hikayat Amir Hamzah and Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiyah, which included motifs 
of the Turkic-Turkish theme (group 1), performed a number of important tasks. 
They preached new religion in a popular form, helping neophytes to feel them¬ 
selves members of the universal umma and, by familiarizing the readers with 
Muslim fighters for the faith as heroic as the great warriors of the past, Arjuna or 
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Panji, they allowed the audience to bridge the gap between the Islamic and 
pre-Islamic traditions more easily. This was the agenda that their translators 
intended for the Malay world, and yet it was still lacking in specifically local points. 

However that may have been, some ideas related to the Turkic-Turkish theme 
from the above-mentioned hlkayat apparently influenced the later Malay 
authors in whose agendas such specific points did appear. This was primarily 
the idea of the military prowess of the Turks. Even more important was a com¬ 
plex of ideas according to which Iskandar’s war against the coalition of 
Zoroastrian infidels was nothing short of jihad waged under the banner of Islam 
of the prophet Ibrahim for the establishment of a kind of proto-caliphate. In 
this jihad, the Central Asian Turks and the Khazars together with the Circassians 
and the Berber made up the invincible vanguard of Iskandar’s army. 

Specifically local political agendas were characteristic for the texts pertain¬ 
ing to the embassies sent by the Acehnese sultan Alauddin al-Kahar to Istanbul 
in the sixteenth century (group 2). This group includes two versions of the 
Acehnese legend about the cannon Lada Secupak, Hikayat Aceh and, remark¬ 
ably, thejohorese epic Hikayat Hang Tuah. The authors of all the compositions 
had similar agendas pertaining to two issues. The first point was to show how 
the diplomatic relations of Aceh and Malacca (read Johor) with the world’s 
greatest Muslim Empire had been established. These relations were to increase 
the international and regional prestige of Aceh and Malacca/Johor, deepen 
their integration into the Muslim oikoumene and secure Turkish support for 
them in their war against the Portuguese infidels. The second issue was trickier 
and more specific in each text. It was intended to redress the grievances of the 
Acehnese envoys who were initially refused the sultan’s audience, who had to 
wait for the Ottomans’ response to their request for a humiliatingly long time, 
and who eventually received inadequate military assistance. 

To resolve this sensitive issue without losing face, two versions of the Lada 
Secupak legend suggested different explanations of the events, yet remaining 
within the boundaries of a reverential attitude towards Turkey. In one version 
of the legend, the embassy’s ordeals in Istanbul were explained by the inso¬ 
lence and incompetence of local authorities, whose high-handed behaviour 
the sultan cut short as soon as he chanced upon the envoys. In another version, 
the long absence of the embassy was allegedly caused by its three-year wan¬ 
derings after losing its way on the high seas. However, the reaction of Hikayat 
Aceh (composed in the epoch when Turkey had lost interest in the Malay 
world) was more resolute. Instead of redressing the history, the hikayat turned 
the tables, so to speak. The chronicler concocted an ingenious story in which it 
was not the sultan of Aceh who had sought the assistance of the Ottoman sul¬ 
tan, but, on the contrary, the deadly ill Ottoman sultan who had sent envoys to 
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Aceh, asking for help in the form of a medicine. It was not the Acehnese, but, 
on the contrary, the Turkish envoys who were doomed to a long wait in Aceh 
before eventually receiving the medicine. And, as if emphasizing the moral 
superiority of the Acehnese, the chronicler remarked that this medicine actu¬ 
ally rescued the sultan from death (silently contrasting this to the fact that the 
Turkish assistance did not help Aceh to defeat the Portuguese). 

The Johorese author of HlkayatHang Tuah gave yet another turn to the issue 
of grievances, in the spirit of traditional Malay ‘wars of books’. Having co-opted 
the story of the embassy to the Ottoman court, using a palimpsestic manner of 
narration and alluding to Johor when speaking of Malacca, he cleverly manip¬ 
ulated Acehnese narratives. As an outcome, he argued that it was Malacca 
(read Johor), not Aceh, which was the first state of the Malay world, which 
established diplomatic relations with the Ottomans and which received a fan¬ 
tastic number of cannons for the war against the Portuguese. The Malaccan 
(=Johorese) embassy was, according to him, by far more successful than the 
Acehnese one and, in contrast to the latter, suffered no humiliation at any 
stage of its sojourn in Istanbul at all. This was certainly a great political victory 
over Johor’s old rival, even if only achieved in the imagination of a Johorese 
patriot and materialized only on paper. 

As the diplomatic correspondence and the two versions of the Lada Secupak 
legend demonstrate, Aceh sought the status of a tributary of the Ottoman 
Empire in exchange for its protection and military assistance. Considering the 
enormous distance between these countries, the sultan of Aceh may have 
meant a fairly loose vassalage in the manner of the older relations between 
Malay states and China. Providing - in word or in deed - the much-sought ben¬ 
efits mentioned above (prestige, security, etc.), China usually only demanded 
sporadic tributary visits from Malay vassals, which was hardly a great burden 
on them. However that may have been, the relevant proposal of the Acehnese 
sultan caused little enthusiasm in Istanbul, and Aceh did not achieve its desired 
status. This is probably one of the reasons why, in the political agendas of many 
Malay chroniclers, we encounter not the real though failed idea of vassalage 
towards the Ottomans, but the imaginary conception of kinship with them 
through royal Turkish (Rumi) ancestors who established Malay dynasties 
(group 3). Needless to say, this fictitious kinship, easily achievable by means of 
political mythology, may have been perceived on the ‘internal market’ as an 
even more prestigious commodity than vassalage, all the more so as this con¬ 
ception had already been successfully tested in fifteenth century Malacca. 

One of the key points of Sejarcih Melayu ’s archetypal agenda was to find a 
great Islamic ancestor for the Palembang-Singapore-Malacca-Johor dynasty, 
which, as the successor of Srivijaya, was considered the obvious overlord of the 
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Malay world. Alongside enhancing the prestige of this dynasty, the great ances¬ 
tor should have personified a link between the waning Hindu (read pagan) and 
the waxing Muslim epoch as well as the transformation of the former into the 
latter. As we have seen, Iskandar Zulkarnain of Rum ideally met these require¬ 
ments. In addition, Hikayat Iskandar Zulkarnain and some legends of his cycle 
narrate his alleged crossing to Andalus, interpreted as Andelas (Sumatra), his 
invasion of the Malay Peninsula and voyages among the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago or in their vicinity. Because of a hiatus between the reign of 
Iskandar and the foundation of the Malacca dynasty, the second point of the 
chronicler’s agenda was to eulogise the direct founder of that dynasty whose 
glory was predestined to halo its future generations. This founder, Sang 
Sapurba, a descendant of Iskandar Zulkarnain and a son of Raja Suran, the 
Iskandar of his epoch, ruled in his shifting center of power, drifting in the 
direction of Malacca. The chronicler portrayed him as as a kind of Islamized 
cakravartin/ bodhisattva (a link between the epochs once again!) who success¬ 
fully built his dynastic ‘mandala’ and entered the universal dynastic space as 
an equal of other powerful dynasties. 

The political agenda of Tambo Minangkabau is similar to that of Sejarah 
Melayu. Like in Sejarah Melayu, in Tambo Minangkabau the first task of the 
chronicler is to trace the dynasty of Minangkabau to Iskandar Zulkarnain, the 
son of Adam and Eve, who became the king in Rum, the first spot of dry land 
and a kind of proto-Turkey. It is precisely there that his sons are born to become 
the first kings in the West and East, with the king of Minangkabau in the cen¬ 
ter. Like in Sejarah Melayu again, the chronicler’s second task is to praise the 
exploits of Iskandar’s son, Sri Maharaja Diraja, the direct founder of the dynasty 
who ensured the power of the Minangkabau state and the place of honor that 
it occupies in the universal dynastic space. However, the differences between 
Tambo Minangkabau and Sejarah Melayu are no less significant. In contrast to 
Sejarah Melayu, Tambo Minangkabau’s narrative of Iskandar loses its quasi- 
historical dimension and acquires a purely mythological character. This allows 
the creators of Tambo Minangkabau to avoid the temporal gap that occurs in 
Sejarah Melayu and to present Iskandar’s son as the dynasty’s founder, thus 
significantly increasing his prestige. The narrative motifs through which Tambo 
Minangkabau’s chronicler accomplishes his agenda are also different. 

Ruling in the ‘navel of the earth’, possessing the crown of Iskandar (in fact, a 
copy thereof) and the title of the king of kings, Sri Maharaja Diraja, like in 
Sejarah Melayu, is portrayed in Tambo Minangkabau as a semblance of 
cakravartin I bodhisattva, Islamized in the spirit of the prophet Ibrahim’s faith, 
and also as the king-sorcerer. All the features of this odd Turkish founder of 
the Minangkabau dynasty are inherited by his successors, who also abide in 
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the center of the dynastic space of the oikoumene. Surrounded by objects 
charged with magic powers of ‘high voltage’, they are superior to other mon- 
archs of the world. The political agenda of Tambo Minangkabau, intended to 
convince all and sundry of the universal domination of Minangkabau kings, 
cannot fail to smack of megalomania. And yet, energetically disseminated for 
several centuries through all the available media, it gained recognition in the 
Malay world. 

However, Iskandar Zulkarnain in his Turkish incarnation was not the only 
Turkish founding father of Malay dynasties. The political mythology of the 
Malay world had a variety of them on offer: sons of anonymous Turkish sultans 
and their vassals. The authors of Hikayat Merong Mahawcingsa and Silsilah 
keturunan raja Jambi involved representatives of this lesser Turkish royalty in 
particularly remarkable political agendas. 

The agenda of Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa, composed in the wake of the 
dark years of Kedah history, was intended not only to interpret the troubles 
experienced by the sultanate in the distant and not so distant past, but also to 
explain how these troubles could be overcome in the future. In order to accom¬ 
plish this agenda, the chronicler combined the Turkic-Turkish theme (in both 
aspects thereof) and the theme of fate and divine Predestination ( qadar and 
qadaj. Like everything in history, it opined that all the events that took place in 
Kedah were predestined by the Will of Allah. By His Will, Merong Mahawangsa, 
a vassal of the sultan of Rum (that is, again a proto-Turkey) who professed the 
Islam of Ibrahim, arrived in Langkasuka and established the dynasty of Kedah. 
This action of the dynasty’s founder who was related to Turkey promised the 
greatness and prosperity of Kedah and an expansion of its dynastic space, all of 
which soon began to be realized. 

Yet, also by the Will of Allah, the blood of deities (angels) and demons 
(gergasi) was mingled in the veins of Merong Mahawangsa and his descen¬ 
dants, which, in combination with the concept of Kedah as the land of ger¬ 
gasi, led to the misfortunes which befell it (the devastating reign of the 
cannibal king, wars, and so on). In terms of the chronicler’s agenda, the trag¬ 
edy of Kedah’s history was brought about by the fact that Kedah had followed 
the ‘Turanian scenario’, in which a devotion to Islam and the forces of good 
gave way to disbelief and association with the forces of evil. This could not fail 
to cause the ruin of Kedah’s prosperity and the sultanate’s decline. However, 
the final point of the chronicler’s agenda was to convince the reader that, if 
Kedah, like Turan, returned to Islam and rejected the devious ways of the evil 
forces, it would be able to defeat them and get back on the path of prosperity. 
The stories of Sheikh Abdullah Yamani’s travels with Satan and the conver¬ 
sion of Kedah to the Islam of the prophet Muhammad were intended to 
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allude that, just as had happened in the sultanate in the past, it would happen 
again in the future. 

In their general outlines, the agendas of the Jambi chronicles Hikayat negeri 
Jambi and Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi resemble those mentioned above. All 
of them were intended to argue that the foundation of a particular dynasty by 
a prestigious Turkish ancestor would lead to the establishment of a powerful 
and prosperous realm, which, in the case of Jambi, should begin with the win¬ 
ning of its independence. At the same time, the agendas of the earlier chroni¬ 
cler who composed Hikayat negeri Jambi and the author of Silsilah keturunan 
raja Jambi differed markedly, as an important point was included in the agenda 
of Silsilah keturunan rajaJambi which was lacking in Hikayat negeriJambi. Like 
the creator of Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa, the author of Silsilah keturunan 
raja Jambi was to reveal that the past and present of Jambi had echoed each 
other or, rather, he intended to make them echo. This modification of the agenda 
seems to have been commissioned by Sultan Taha, the last ruler of Jambi, on 
the eve of the final subjugation of the sultanate to the Dutch, when Taha desper¬ 
ately but unsuccessfully sent envoys to Istanbul asking for military assistance. 

The author of Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi also considerably elevated the 
status of the Turkish founder of the Jambi dynasty, Datuk Paduka Berhalo, 
turning him from ‘a certain Turkish man’ of Hikayat negeri Jambi into an 
Ottoman prince, sayyid and the Islamizer of Jambi. This change entailed an 
equal increase in the status of his half-Turkish son, Orang Kayo Hitam. As the 
builder of the Jambi state and its liberator from Mataram’s yoke, the latter was 
portrayed as the greatest king of Jambi ever. At the same time, Silsilah ketu¬ 
runan raja Jambi’s author changed Hikayat negeri Jambi’ s narrative of the 
exploits of Orang Kayo Hitam and his interactions with the lowlands and 
uplands of Jambi in such a manner that biographical details of Sultan Taha 
could echo them. This transformed Sultan Taha into a mirror image of his glo¬ 
rious ancestor, portraying him as the second Orang Kayo Hitam. 

This twofold modification of the agenda was supposed to strengthen Sultan 
Taha’s position in his negotiations in Istanbul by making a reference to old 
family ties with the Ottomans. On the other hand, through the association (or 
was it identification?) of Sultan Taha with a great Islamic ancestor and warrior 
of boundless sakti, this modification was intended to enhance his charisma, 
good fortune and military prowess in his own eyes and the eyes of his people. 
We can hardly err by arguing that, although the first objective was by no means 
achieved, the second one undoubtedly was. 

The agendas of the last group of our texts (group 4), those which narrate the 
Russo-Turkish Wars of the second half of the nineteenth century, coincide in 
their major features. In all of these texts the wars in question are presented as 
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an offensive (when the sultan begins them) or defensive (when they are started 
by the tsar ) jihad against the infidels - the most devious, hardened and God¬ 
damned kafirs. The task of the authors is to explain the reasons for the war 
(predictably sound, in the case of the faithful, and preposterous in the case of 
the infidels), to provide a legal justihcation thereof and to reveal the overpow¬ 
ering might of the Turkish army and their allies inspired by their Islamic zeal. 
To achieve this, the authors describe the wisdom, determination and out¬ 
standing leadership of the Ottoman sultan, the valour and fighting experience 
of his commanders (great experts in the ruses of war) and the heroism and 
selflessness of Muslim soldiers - all this in sharp contrast to the opposite qual¬ 
ities showed by the infidels (whether defeated or victorious). The concluding 
point of the agendas is to glorify the triumph of the faithful and to praise and 
thank God for their victory or, if the outcome of the war is different, to lament 
the defeat, mostly explaining it as the Will of God, but sometimes with more 
earthly reasons, too: the corruption of pashas collaborating with the infidels or 
the sheer force of numbers of the enemy advancing ‘like endless trains of ants’. 

The Acehnese Hikayat Eseutamu and Malay Hikayatpeperangan al-maulana 
sultan Istambul are the most impressive examples of the embodiment of this 
agenda. Telling of the Crimean War and the Russo-Turkish War of 1878-1879 
respectively, the former describes the offensive variety of jihad, and the latter 
its defensive variety, both being portrayed as triumphant wars. The main point 
of Hikayat Eseutamu’s agenda resembles that of Hikayat Iskandar Zulkarnain, 
which demonstrates that, in the war for world domination between the two 
coalitions, the Islamic one wins, since, continuously absorbing newly con¬ 
verted nations, it unites them around Iskandar of Rum. Likewise, Hikayat 
Eseutamu’s agenda propagates the caliphate-ist idea that the unification of the 
Islamic world under the aegis of the Ottoman sultan and caliph, the protector 
of Muslims, will allow the latter to crush the Russians and to cut to size any 
other arrogant Christian nations threatening them. 

Although the agenda of Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul, 
the work narrating the exploits of the Circassian irregulars of the Turkish sul¬ 
tan under the command of Muhammad Syamwili, shares a number of basic 
ideas with Hikayat Eseutamu, the semantic emphasis between these two pieces 
is somewhat different. As a composition about defensive jihad, ‘war without 
rules’, Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul focuses on the merci¬ 
less revenge against the Russian infidels who encroached on the independence 
of the Muslims. Correspondingly, the emotion that the author seeks to evoke in 
the reader is a boundless hatred for them (and, for that matter, for all European 
infidels he can lay his hands on). Unsurprisingly, the hikayat is full of ridicule 
for and mockery of the enemy, cruel ‘practical jokes’ played on them, acts of 
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extreme ruthlessness and the most ingenious and lethal stratagems. The proto¬ 
type of Hikaycit peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul is apparently Hlkayat 
Muhammad Hanafiyah, also a story of revenge and relentless jihad with noc¬ 
turnal attacks and other ruses of war, of which those masterminded by 
Muhammad Syamwili’s brothers-in-arms are reminiscent. 

Both Hikayat Eseutamu and Hlkayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul 
provide a legal framework of jihad described directly or alluded to, and a chain of 
images born by hatred for the infidels, sometimes fitting to this framework, some¬ 
times not. Particularly macabre are the images in Hikayat peperangan al-maulana 
sultan Istambul in which sacks filled with the severed bearded heads of Cossacks 
are sent to their commander, or a great fire is kindled to burn hundreds of Russian 
soldiers both dead and injured, since, in Muhammad Syamwili’s counsellor’s 
words, the injured are a nuisance, while their burning will intimidate the kafirs all 
over the world. At the same time, despite the fact that the action of Hikayat 
Eseutamu and Hikayat peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul takes place far 
from the Malay world, local anti-colonial undercurrents are quite noticeable in 
these texts of the ‘transitional epoch’, aptly symbolized by a combination of 
traditional all-burning magical crystals and modern torpedo boats. 


% % % 


The Turkic-Turkish theme existed throughout the entire history of traditional 
Malay Islamic literature, undergoing modifications as different periods of literary 
development came to replace each other. The works of group 1, with their pre¬ 
dominantly Turkic motifs, reflected salient features of the early Muslim period of 
Malay literature, when, with the help of dominating translated texts, its Islamic 
identify was being formed. The writings of groups 2 and 3, mainly dealing with 
the Turkish motifs, corresponded to the classical period with its characteristic 
Hindu-Muslim literary synthesis, of which the Muslim component was gradually 
enhanced with the passage of time (cf. Sejarah Melayu and Tambo Minangkabau 
with Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa and Silsilah keturunan raja Jamb I). The texts 
of group 4 belonged to the period of transition with which the epoch of tradi¬ 
tional literature came to an end and which whimsically combined traditional 
and modern features. Literary practice of this period leant upon borrowings 
from, as well as translations and adaptations of, pieces of foreign and local jour¬ 
nalism that made it comparable to the practice of the early Muslim period, also 
transitional and widely using translations and adaptations of Persian and Arabic 
writings. 

Our survey of agendas of various authors shows that as early as the period 
when the Turkic aspect or sub-theme of the Turkic-Turkish theme predominated, 
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its major issues were those of politics and political ideology/mythology. By associ¬ 
ating the Turkic-Turkish theme with such political issues as Islamic proselytism, 
holy war, the ideal caliphate, and relations between the ruler and his subjects, the 
early translations laid a foundation for the further elaboration and localization of 
these and related topics in later groups of texts. 

After the era of Acehnese embassies to Istanbul, when the Turkic sub-theme 
of the Turkic-Turkish theme began to give way to the Turkish one, the signifi¬ 
cance of the latter steadily increases over the seventeenth-nineteenth centu¬ 
ries. The dynamics of the Turkish sub-theme are curious enough. At the initial 
and the final stage of its development we find literary pieces related to real 
embassies to Turkey. Acehnese and Johorese texts discuss these embassies 
directly in various ways, whereas Silsilah keturunan raja Jambi deliberately 
transforms the earlier Jambi chronicle to enhance the role of the Turkish char¬ 
acters and motifs right on the eve of the Jambi embassy to Istanbul. However, 
during the middle stage of the process, there appear purely mythological texts 
recounting the Turkish founders of dynasties in the Malay world. None of the 
real embassies were a great success, but the myths of the Turkish origin of 
Malay dynasties undoubtedly (and unsurprisingly) were. And it is precisely the 
success of these myths that, considering the local concept of kingship and the 
great authority of the Ottomans, was of utmost importance for the Malay world. 

Thus, throughout the whole of our study the principal message of the 
Turkic-Turkish theme proves to be politico-religious. This message was deter¬ 
mined by two ideas. Firstly, the Ottoman Empire was considered to be the 
caliphate revived, that is, the spiritual and political manifestation of the unity 
of all the Muslim oikoumene, of which the Holy Cities were the heart. At the 
same time, the Ottoman sultan was both the caliph and the patron of the Holy 
Cities. Secondly, the connection with the Ottoman Empire through vassalage 
or, when the latter was unobtainable, through imagined kinship, promised a 
greater integration of the Muslim communities of the Malay world into the 
universal umma , in which they hoped to find protection, support and assis¬ 
tance. Under the leadership of the sultan-caliph, together with other Islamic 
nations, they believed themselves able to resist the Christian infidels (in earlier 
texts), and not only capable of freeing themselves from their power, but also of 
subduing them (in later texts). 

This message was too grand to pay too much attention to grievances, which 
were invariably forgiven and redressed through artful literary devices allowing 
the author to save the face of his patron and to present a failure as a success, 
that is, as a closer rapprochement with Turkey. For the same reason, the image 
of the Turkish ‘other’ in the studied texts was almost always positive, while lit¬ 
erary efforts towards the bringing of the Malay ‘self’ closer to the Turkish ‘other’ 
were intended to empower this ‘self’. 



Postscript 


Remarkably, in the last decade of the nineteenth and the first decade of the 
twentieth century, when references to political and spiritual life and religious 
and secular reforms in contemporary Turkey became fairly common in Malay 
journalism, 1 in some Malay writings there appears information about the his¬ 
torical past of the Ottoman Empire unprecedented in its scope and detail. 
Since the writings in question actually date from the period beyond our frame 
of reference and are partly inaccessible, I shall limit myself to an overview of 
two of them in the form of a relatively short postscript to this study. 


The Perak Genealogy 

The first of these writings is a genealogy of Perak sultans from the soas man¬ 
uscript ms 40334 (R.O. Winstedt’s collection), f.3. 2 In this manuscript the 
Perak lineage figures in the context of both other Malay lineages and - quite 
unexpectedly - of a complete genealogy of the Ottomans. F.3 of the manu¬ 
script is a large sheet of paper (53 x 66.5 cm) with a genealogical tree depicted 
on it that consists of the ‘trunk’ and two main ‘branches’ on the right and the 
left hand of the ‘trunk’ (see Figure 2 below, p.2r3). The manuscript contains 
neither the date of its composition, nor the name of its compiler or copyist. 
Yet, as the last rulers mentioned in it are the Ottoman sultan Abdiilhamid 11 
(r. 1876-1909), the sultan of Johor, Abd al-Rahman Muadzam Syah (r. r885-rgrr), 
and the sultan of Perak, Idris Mursyid al-Azam Syah (r. r887-rgr6), and as 
Perak sayyids from Hadhramaut serving at the Perak court are figures of 
importance in the genealogy, it could have been composed by someone from 
this sayyid family between r887 and rgog. 

The ‘trunk’ essentially presents a lineage of these sayyids from the Ba 
Alawi clan, ft begins with the prophet Adam, continues to other prophets and 
related characters and reaches the prophet Muhammad (No r-49 3 ). Then the 


1 They can be found in the early newspaper Jawi Peranakan (Singapore 1876-1895) and the 
journals al-Imam (Singapore 1906-1941), Saudara (Penang 1928-1941) and some others. For 
these periodicals, see Roff 1972,1994. Selected articles from al-Imam (including those related 
to Turkey) are published in the book by Abdul Aziz Mat Ton (2000: 310-496). 

2 For this manuscript, see Ricklefs and Voorhoeve 1977:164; Jelani 2011: 45-61. 

3 Here and below, the numerals, which are found in the genealogy itself, indicate the number 
of generations. It means that, if not just one but several sons reigning one after another 
inherit the throne, all of them have the same number. 
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lineage goes through ahL aL-bayt and nine of the twelve imams to al-AlawI, the 
eponymous ancestor of the clan, and his descendants in Hadhramaut 
(No 50-78). 4 The lineage finishes with Sayyid Husayn al-Farad who moved to 
Perak in the seventeenth century and his descendants, many of whom occu¬ 
pied high positions of mantri and bendahara, the last of them mentioned in 
the lineage being Engku Pandak Ahmad Kayo, active in the first half of the 
nineteenth century (No 79-86). 5 

The left-hand branch of the genealogy includes Malay lineages, which begin 
with Yafith (Japheth), son of Nuh (Noah), who is followed by the eponymous 
ancestor of the Greeks, Yunan, and his descendants Lanti, Rumi, Mitun, Hardas, 
Harmas, Matrius, 6 Filipus (or Filiqus, or Faylaqus = Philip) 7 and finally Philip’s 
great son, Iskandar Zulkarnain (No 11-21). The lineage continues through 
Iskandar’s son Aristun Syah and the Ashkanid-early Sasanid genealogy, which 
we already know from sm (see Chapter 3), to Tersi (=Narsi) Berderas 8 and his 
son who is here called Raja Sabur, but is in fact Raja Suran of sm (No 12-53). 9 
Raja Suran fathers Sang Sapurba, the king of Minangkabau, Krisna Pandita, the 
King of Tanjung Pura, and Sang Nila Utama, the king of Palembang and even¬ 
tually Singapura. Further, the lineage goes through the kings of Singapura (No 
54-58) to those of Malacca (No 58-65) and Johor and ends with thejohorese 
sultan Abd al-Rahman Muadzam Syah (No 65—[78—85 10 ] ). On the level of 
Sultan Mahmud Syah, the last ruler of independent Malacca, a lineage of the 
sultans of Perak branches off from the Malacca-Johor lineage. This ‘offshoot’ 
begins with Mahmud Syah’s son, Sultan Mudzafar Syah, and ends with Sultan 
Idris Mursyid al-Azam Syah (No 66-94). 


4 For them, see Thackston 1997; Nasr 2014; Lofgren 2014. 

5 For them, see Winstedt and Wilkinson 1974:144. 

6 These seven names are quoted in the form that they have in al-Tabari’s Ta’rlkh (Yarshater 
1986-2007, iv: 93); like many other names in the genealogy under investigation they 
abound in errors. 

7 For the name of Iskandar’s father, almost illegible in the genealogy (f-l-sh?), see Berthels 
1965: 292, n. 26, 295, n. 36. 

8 However, in comparison with sm, this genealogy is considerably extended. First of all, its 
compiler reiterates some of the names of Ashkanid and early Sasanid kings from sm sev¬ 
eral times. Along with it, he adds many new names, which, despite their resemblance to 
Persian, Greek and Roman ones from al-Tabari’s Ta’rlkh (Yarshater 1986-2007, iv: 96-102) 
and Bustan (Jelani 2004:161-5), I have yet failed to identify. As an outcome, by using both 
methods the compiler increases the number of the names in question from fourteen to 
thirty-five. 

9 See Situmorang and Teeuw 1958:10-11; Samad Ahmad 1986: 8-9. 

1 o Numbers between the square brackets are missing in the genealogy. 
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figure 2 Perak genealogy ( soas ms 40344,f. 3r). 1 . The Malay lineage. 2 . The lineage of saintly 

persons 3. The Ottoman lineage. 


The right-hand ‘branch’ of the genealogy presents the Ottoman lineage, which 
also begins with Yafith. Through Bulcas (=Abulca Khan; 11 Mai. Buljas or Bulcas) 
and some other common ancestors of the Turkic peoples, the first section of 
this lineage goes to the khans from the tribe Kayi, the eldest and most presti¬ 
gious among the Oguz tribes. It further continues to the Seljuks and finishes 
with Ertugrul, father of Sultan Osman 1, the founder of the Ottoman house (No 
n-i5a-22b-22c 12 -63). This largely fictitious section of the lineage, which plays 
an important role in the legitimization of the Ottomans, was initially com¬ 
posed in the fifteenth century by court historians of the sultans Murad 11 and 


11 Sic in Rashid al-Din’s Jami' al-tawankh (Romaskevich et al. 1957-80,1,1: 76). For Abulca 
Khan, see AbuTGhazI Bahadur’s Shajarah-i Tarakima (Tumanskiy 1897:7-8), in which he 
is called Amulca Khan, the great-grandson of Japheth, and AbuTFadl’s Akbar-nama 
(Beveridge 1972:169), in which he is Alinca Khan, Japheth’s grandson. 

12 The number 15a is reconstructed from 16: ‘Turmus (=Turtumu§) Khan ibn Kur (=Kara) 
Khan’; the lineage misses the numbers of two rulers, which I present as 22b and 22c. 
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Mehmed ii 13 and finally stabilized in the sixteenth century. 14 With the excep¬ 
tion of a few early figures (see below), the list of Turkic rulers in the ‘Perak 
genealogy’ corresponds to the pedigree including fifty-two generations which 
is found in the article by P. Wittek (1925:97). 15 Judging from the list of fifty-two 
generations of Turkic rulers quoted by Wittek, the discussed section of the 
‘Perak genealogy’ essentially reproduces its counterpart from conventional 
Ottoman genealogies. However, there are also important differences in the 
beginning of this section, 16 a possible significance of which will be discussed 
below. The second, more straightforward, section of the genealogy’s right-hand 
‘branch’ contains a list of the Ottoman sultans from Osman 1 (1281-C.1324) to 
Abdiilhamid 11 (No 64-83). 

As yet another manifestation of the Turkic-Turkish theme, the ‘Perak gene¬ 
alogy’ is primarily interesting as the first Malay document that contains the full 
Ottoman lineage. This document includes an early, legendary, section in which 
ancestors of the Turkish sultans largely act outside Anatolia, and a later, his¬ 
torically accurate, section that enumerates the Ottoman sultans proper who, 
having established themselves in Anatolia, expand the boundaries of their 
state and transform it into Empire through conquest. But this is not all there is 
to it. The ‘Perak genealogy’ is one of the largest among Malay texts of this genre 
both in its physical size and number of the names included (more than 300). 
Considering that each name presents a ‘rolled-up narrative’ pertaining to the 


13 For the Ottoman historians and historiography, see inalcik 1962:152-67; Woodhead 2012; 
Yildiz 2012. 

14 For the Ottoman lineage, history of its composition and its role in the legitimization of 
the Ottoman dynasty, see Wittek 1971:4-15; Inalcik 1974:55-8; Imber 1987; Flemming 1988; 
Karateke 2005:23-32. 

15 See also Appendix 5 in this book. 

16 Although the name of Kara Khan, father of Oguz Khan - the greatest epic hero of the 
Turks, is present in it, the name of Oguz Khan himself disappears, just like the name of his 
son, Gok Khan, through whom the line to the Kayi clan goes. At the same time, between 
Bulcas and his son Dip Takui of the Ottoman lineage, Majin b. Bulcas and Jin b. Majin are 
inserted in the Malay lineage, whereas Dip Takui figures in the latter as the son of Jin b. 
Majin. Who these characters are is not quite clear. As the letter ‘jlm’ [Mai. ‘j’ = Turk, ‘c’] 
was often used instead of ‘ca’ in Malay Jawi writings, they could be Yafith's sons called (Jin 
and Ming in Shajarah-i Tarakima (Tumanskiy 1897:7-8) or (Jin and Mansac (Mai. Mansaj) 
in Akbar-nama (Beveridge 1972:169), Mansac being the ancestor of the Yajuj and Majuj 
(Gog and Magog). On the other hand, they could be understood as Jan Manjan or Jan wa 
Manjan, the ancestor(s) of the jinns, who are mentioned in Malay texts and sometimes 
confused with the Yajuj and Majuj again (Chambert Loir 1985: 49). As we have seen in 
Chapter 1, the Arab tradition of the kinship between Turkic peoples and the Yajuj and 
Majuj was well known in the Malay world. 
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named - in our case the saintly persons and monarchs who traditionally per¬ 
sonify their peoples - this genealogy provides us with a vast segment of history 
of the Muslim oikoumene in its spiritual and secular (political) dimensions. 
Needless to say, a thorough discussion of this segment within its specific ideo¬ 
logical context is a work for the future, and yet, a few provisional remarks 
about it can be made even now. 

The ‘trunk’ of this genealogical scheme, that is, its spiritual foundation and 
core, shows that the frame of reference within which relevant political figures 
appear and act is the history of Islam and of its worldwide preaching in particu¬ 
lar. However, we do not see any Arab, Persian or Indian Muslim dynasty against 
this universally Islamic background. Only two Muslim dynasties feature in the 
genealogy: the Malay dynasty (or rather, a cluster of interrelated dynasties) in 
the ‘far east’ and the Ottoman one in the ‘far west.’ This is hardly accidental and 
may imply a comparison of the two dynasties, all the more so as no Turkish 
founder of an overseas lineage figures in the text to provide another explana¬ 
tion. The symmetry of the genealogy (including numerical) seems to confirm 
our assumption. To observe this symmetry we should imagine the design of the 
genealogy more clearly. The main ‘branches’ diverge from the ‘trunk’ (the axis 
of symmetry) to the left and to the right like two bands with royal names 
described on them and separated one from the other by a red double line. 
Initially horizontal, these bands, having approached the left and the right edge 
of the page, turn 90 degrees and descend vertically to its bottom. 

As both the Malay and the Ottoman dynasty originate from the same ances¬ 
tor, the main ‘branches’ fork left and right from the trunk at the same level. The 
horizontal sections of the ‘branches’ include rulers of the Malay and Ottoman 
lineages of whom in both cases the overwhelming majority reign outside the 
future core territory of their dynasties. The vertical sections of the ‘branches’ 
begin with the direct founders of the Malacca-Johor, the Malacca-Perak (an 
‘offshoot’ of the left ‘branch’) and the Ottoman dynasty, who reign in their core 
areas. The numbers of generations of the rulers that are marked in the geneal¬ 
ogy are fairly close to each other not only in the entire ‘branches,’ but also in 
their horizontal and vertical sections, which enhances the symmetry of the 
lineages (see Lineages of the Perak genealogy below, p.216). 

Thus, according to the ‘Perak genealogy,’ the Malay ruling house and the 
dynasty of the Ottomans resemble each other in many respects. They are 
equally traceable to the same forefather, Yahth, which, among other things, 
means that they are equally ancient. They are similarly associated with Rum, 
even if at different stages of their history. In the same manner, the dynastic 
ancestors of the Malays and the Ottoman Turks pass through a complex forma¬ 
tive period in the course of which they cross vast territories and come into 
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Lineages of the Perak Genealogy 


Lineages 

Sections 

Prophets and 
other Islamic 
figures 

Malacca- 

Johor 

Malacca- 

Perak 

The 

Ottomans 

Horizontal (+10 prophets from 
the ‘trunk’ before the bifurcation) 

- 

58 

58 

63 

Vertical 

- 

22 

19 

22 

Entire ‘trunk’ or ‘branch’ 

86 

80 

77 

85 


contact of various kinds with many peoples, tribes and their rulers. The forma¬ 
tive period is followed by an era of the establishment of the Malay and the 
Turkish dynasties in the territories, which henceforth are considered to be 
their core areas (the Malay and the Anatolian Peninsula respectively), and by 
the expansion of their sultanates. Judging from the number of generations 
quoted in the genealogy, each of these periods took the Malay and the Ottoman 
dynasty roughly the same time. In addition, the sum total of these generations 
shows a similar longevity of both dynasties. 

Further studies of the ‘Perak genealogy’ may reveal more resemblances 
between these dynasties, but even now we can guess whether the text under 
investigation suggests one more form of Malay-Turkish relations. This is nei¬ 
ther vassalage, nor a Turkish origin of Malay dynasties, but equality, the idea of 
which is expressed through a symmetry and balance of the genealogical design 
as well as a connection between these dynasties and a parallelism and resem¬ 
blance of their fortunes, no matter real or imaginary, as we have so many times 
repeated in this book. 

One cannot exclude the possibility, however, that, not limiting himself to 
the idea of equality, the compiler of the ‘Perak genealogy,’ somewhat in the 
manner of TMk, alludes to a certain superiority of the Malacca-Johor-Perak 
dynasty over that of the Ottomans. Is it really accidental that the forefathers of 
both the jinn and the impure tribes of Yajuj and Majuj appear in his genealogy 
as ancestors of Turks and the Turkish, whereas Oguz Khan and Gok Khan, on 
the contrary, disappear from the genealogy? Both these figures played key roles 
in the Ottoman lineage and legitimization (Wittek 1971:7-11; Imber 1987:18-21). 
Significantly, Oguz Khan is represented in the Turkic epic tradition as the con¬ 
queror of the world and the disseminator of the Islam of Ibrahim worldwide. 
In this capacity he is not only similar to Iskandar Zulkarnain, but is sometimes 
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identified with him directly (Sablukov 1906: 12-23; Flemming 1988: 124, 128, 
134). Therefore, by removing Oguz Khan from the Ottoman lineage, the com¬ 
piler deprives the Ottomans of an ancestor commensurable in glory with 
Iskandar, the great ancestor of Malay dynasties. At the same time, having omit¬ 
ted Gok Khan, the forefather of the Kayi tribe, the compiler shakes the concept 
of the Ottomans’ origin from this tribe, on which their claim to supremacy 
among the Turkic peoples was based. In addition, by supplementing sm’s 
genealogy with Iskandar’s predecessors including a certain king Rum, the 
eponym of the Rumi people (the Greek and Romans; for him see Flemming 
1988:135), the compiler seems to have emphasized that the ties of Malay dynas¬ 
ties with Rum, the core land of the Ottoman Empire, are much more ancient 
than those of the Ottomans themselves. 


Hadiqat al-Azhar wa’l-Rayahin by Sheikh Ahmad al-Fatani 

As it has been noted, the ‘Perak genealogy’ presents the history of Turkey as a 
succession of the Ottoman sultans’ names, which constitute ‘rolled-up’ narra¬ 
tives, narratives in potentiality. In contrast, the task of the writings about the 
Ottomans by Sheikh Wan Ahmad b. Muhammad Zain al-Fatani is precisely to 
‘roll out’ these names, turning them into actual narratives and, for the first time 
in Malay literature, to offer a chain of coherent and relatively detailed stories 
of the Ottomans to the Malay reader. 

Sheikh Wan Ahmad b. Muhammad Zain al-Fatani was born in 1856 in 
Kampung Sena Jajar, the district Jambu (Yaring), in the north of Patani. 17 He 
originated from a family of Hadhrami sheikhs descended from Abbas, the 
uncle of the prophet Muhammad. At the age of four, he moved with his par¬ 
ents to Mecca, where he spent almost all his life. As a young man, Ahmad al- 
Fatani studied medicine injerusalem (Bayt al-Maqdis) for two years. Afterwards 
he set off to continue his studies in Cairo and was probably the first student 
from the Malay world admitted to the al-Azhar University. In Cairo he spent 


17 For the life of Ahmad al-Fatani, his origin, world outlook and diverse spheres of his activ¬ 
ity, see Saghir Abdullah (1992, 2005) and numerous Saghir Abdullah’s articles about vari¬ 
ous aspects of this multifaceted person on the website Uiama Nusantara (http:// 
ulama-nusantara.blogspot.co.uk). A useful summation of the views of Saghir Abdullah 
and other Malaysian scholars on Ahmad al-Fatani can be found in the article by Ibnu 
Sulaiman (2009); additional information on al-Fatani’s publishing activity is contained in 
the book by Md. Sidin Ahmad Ishak and Mohammad Redzuan Othman (2000: 60-1, 
77-8). 
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seven years learning traditional Islamic disciplines under the guidance of the 
renowned scholars of the day. Having graduated from al-Azhar, Ahmad al- 
Fatani returned to Mecca, where he completed his education, and in the 1870s, 
in his turn, became a famous teacher whose lectures invariably attracted large 
numbers of students. He enjoyed particular popularity among disciples from 
the Malay sultanates and Netherlands Indies, a number of whom, after their 
return home, became well-respected religious leaders in their own rights. 

In addition to teaching and research, Ahmad al-Fatani paid much attention 
to publishing. A pioneer of the editing of Jawi (=Malay) texts in Mecca, he was 
engaged in the proofreading and printing of innumerable books by famous 
Malay sheikhs and authoritative Arabic scholars. Ahmad al-Fatani’s publishing 
projects were supported by the Turkish administration and, according to 
Saghir Abdullah, by Sultan Abdiilhamid 11 himself. Saghir Abdullah remarks 
that the sharif (ruler) of Mecca originally did not allow Ahmad al-Fatani to 
publish books in any language except Arabic in Mecca and Medina. For this 
reason Ahmad al-Fatani wrote a letter of complaint to the sultan and sought 
an audience with him. Having visited several countries in Europe and the 
Middle East to explore the modern equipment for and techniques of printing, 
the scholar arrived in Istanbul, where he allegedly spent a year and met with 
the sultan: 

Since the sultan of Turkey agreed with Sheikh Ahmad al-Fatani’s ideas 
[about publishing], he appointed him to be the head of the State Printing 
House. Later, in 1307H/1889AD, the sheikh was also appointed as an advi¬ 
sor of the sharif of Mecca and, at the same time, he received Turkish citi¬ 
zenship [...] As far as the printing was concerned, initially Sheikh Ahmad 
al-Fatani performed his duty [in this field] in the printing house of 
Matba'at al-MIriyya in Bulak, Egypt. After that he was transferred to 
Matba'at al-MIriyya al-Kaina, in Mecca. From 1300H/1882AD until 
1307H/1889AD the sheikh constantly travelled between Egypt, Mecca and 
Istanbul on his publishing business. Thus, thanks to the funds received 
from the Ottoman state, Muslim books including the Malay (Jawi) ones 
began to be printed on a large scale. 

SAGHIR ABDULLAH 2008A; CF. IBNU SULAIMAN 2009 

It is not quite clear whether the meeting of Ahmad al-Fatani with the sultan 
actually took place or whether it was one of many legends about him. However 
it may have been, he ‘was appointed by the Ottoman government in Istanbul as 
supervisor and editor of the newly established government press in Mecca’ 
(Md. Sidin and Mohammad Redzuan 2000:60). Curiously, according to Ahmad 
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al-Fatani’s daughter, mother of Saghir Abdullah, in addition to this office and 
Turkish citizenship, the sultan gave Ahmad al-Fatani a geographical globe of 
the world so huge that, when it was delivered to his house, no one could carry 
it through the door (Saghir Abdullah 2008b). Such was the Turkish episode 
involving Ahmad al-Fatani. 

And yet, Ahmad al-Fatani was primarily a man-of-letters: an extremely ver¬ 
satile, erudite and prolific scholar and poet who wrote prose and verse in both 
Arabic and Malay. According to some sources, his scientific legacy amounted 
to more than forty books; by others it numbered about one hundred works. He 
wrote about almost all the areas of Islamic knowledge: hadlth, kalam, fiqh, 
tasawwuf, slra (biography of the prophet Muhammad) and hagiography, as well 
as about more secular sciences: history, medicine, pharmacology, mathematics 
and astronomy. He was also interested in modern technology and politics. 18 

Among Ahmad al-Fatani’s writings in Malay, his book Hadlqat al-azhar wai- 
rayahln (Garden of flowers and sweet basil 19 ) deserves special attention. This 
book was published in Mecca twice: in 1890 and, in extended form, in 1903 
(Saghir Abdullah 2oo8d). 20 Hadlqat al-azhar wa’l-rayahln consists of two vol¬ 
umes, the first of which includes Hikayat imam empat dan para wall (Tale of 
four imams and friends of God), while the second contains Ta’rlkh Turkl 
‘Uthmaniyya (History of the Ottoman Turks 21 ). Saghir Abdullah (1992) pub¬ 
lished a few stories from the hikayat, and Ezad Azraai Jamsari with his col¬ 
leagues from the National University of Malaysia (Ezad Azraai et al. 2011) 
issued several excerpts from the Ottoman history. 

In the story from the hikayat entitled ‘Aka Syamsuddin [=Turk. Aga 
§emseddin] at a Turkish war’ (Saghir Abdullah 1992: 28-39) we find the first 
episode of Turkish history. This story tells of the Sufi saint who once predicted 
when the troops of Sultan Mehmed 11 would conquer Constantinople. By the 
Sufi saint’s prayers, Allah granted the sultan the ability to capture the city pre¬ 
cisely in the predicted day and hour. Having learnt of this, Mehmed 11 
exclaimed that the fact that such a great saint lived in his era was dearer to his 
heart than even the capture of Constantinople. The story of the saint, how¬ 
ever, takes up only one, not very extensive, passage in the narrative, which is 


18 For lists of his teachers in Cairo and Mecca, his students and his writings in Arabic and 
Malay, see Saghir Abdullah 2008c, d; Ibnu Sulaiman 2009; Ezad Azraai et al. 2011:160-1. 

19 This title provokes associations with both the University al-Azhar and with paradisiacal 
gardens where sweet basil (raykari) grows. 

20 In 1936 and 1958 it was published in Penang by Persama Press; it is likely that there is also 
an Istanbul edition (Ezad Azraai et al. 2011:161-2). 

21 Or is it Turki[ya] ‘Uthmaniyya, Ottoman Turkey? 
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almost entirely devoted to the siege of Constantinople and the triumph of the 
Turkish winners. 22 

The story begins with the legend of the bull’s hide, well known in world 
folklore, which had become part and parcel of this historical episode no later 
than the time of Evliya (Jelebi (seventeenth century). Just like the Ahmad 
al-Fatani, Evliya ((clebi mentioned this legend in his travelogue, while narrat¬ 
ing the tale of the construction of the fortress Rumeli Hisari on the European 
shore of the Bosphorus. Together with the fortress Anadolu Hisari on its Asian 
shore, Rumeli Hisari was intended to control navigation in the strait. 23 Ahmad 
al-Fatani writes: 

After that Sultan Mehmed n pretended that he wished to make peace 
with the king of Constantinople (Qustantiniyya). This happened in the 
year 856. And the sultan asked [the king] for a plot of earth on the edge of 
his city, equal in size to a bull’s hide. Thinking that a small plot of land 
was implied, the King of Constantinople said [to himself]: ‘What is he 
going to do with a plot of this size?’ And he agreed to give it to the sultan. 
The sultan gave orders to a great many builders and workers that they 
should go together to the edge of the city. They crossed a small sea [the 
Marmara Sea] located between the Black and the Rum [Mediterranean] 
Sea, cut the bull’s hide into narrow strips and, having dragged these strips 
through the flat spots of the land, encircled with them an area [on the 
shore] of the strait [the Bosphorus] [that started] from the small sea. 
Afterwards, on the area that they covered in this manner with the bull’s 
hide they built a strong fortress and a very powerful and high stronghold, 
and placed many large cannons and heavy guns on top of its [walls and 
towers], which they [also equipped] with innumerable weapons and 
arms to contain the enemy’s [attacks]. 24 

SAGHIR ABDULLAH 1992: 30 


22 For Sultan Mehmed n’s capture of Constantinople, see Runciman 1965; Nicol 1993: 369- 
94; Harris 2010:178-206. 

23 For the construction of the Rumeli Hisari fortress and the legend of a bull hide, see 
Runciman 1965:66-7; Sawides 1997; Istanbul Legends 2011; Rumeli Hisari 2013. 

24 Remarkably, in hht , just a few pages after the Turkish episode, we find essentially the same 
story. The queen of Malacca sells a piece of land the size of a goatskin to a Portuguese 
captain after which the Portuguese capture Malacca (Kassim 1968: 486-7). Could this 
story be traceable to this legend of a bull hide and the capture of Constantinople? Of 
course, in both cases we are dealing with a well-known international plot. However, it was 
especially widely spread precisely among Turkic peoples and in the Balkans and Asia Minor 
(see Belova and Petruhin 2008: 213-14; Istoriya Bukhary 2014; Krym 2014; Predaniya 2014), 
while the legend of the capture of Constantinople was well known in the Muslim East. 
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The story continues with a detailed portrayal of the siege of Constantinople, in 
which much space is allotted to a description of the shelling of the city extraor¬ 
dinary in might and destructive power. In this story, however, the author finds 
a place to describe the famous movement of the Turkish fleet from the 
Bosphorus and over a high ridge to the bay of Golden Horn, which allowed the 
besiegers to attack Constantinople not only from the land but also from the sea 
and greatly contributed to the victory of the Turkish army. 25 

The sultan Mehmed n and earlier his father [Murad n] had 400 ships 
built, which were given to them [the Turkish soldiers]. And those ships 
were anchored in front of the [newly] constructed fortress, after which a 
great number of soldiers got orders that they should drag the ships 
ashore. [There the ships] were placed on rollers and wheeled platforms 
and, full of soldiers and weapons, they were driven like carriages [pulled 
by bulls]. It so happened at that time that the wind began to blow, and 
therefore the sails were set and the ships sailed across the land as if across 
the sea. And in the end all the ships went down to the sea on the left side 
[of the land], near the City of Galata [Madinah Ghaltah], And the sea 
became filled with ships that approached each other group after group. 
And all the ships were chained to each other by a multitude of chains, so 
that they formed a bridge across which [the troops] could march. 
Denizens of the city [of Constantinople] had felt safe on that [seaward] 
side and feared [attacks] only from the landward side. For that reason 
they were careless, did not prepare themselves [for that eventuality] and 
did not get ready [for it]. This is how things happen, when God Glorious 
and Most High administers them. 

Ibid.: 32-3 


The story ends with the fulfillment of the prophecy, the breakthrough of the 
Turkish army into Constantinople and the death of the Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine xi (1404-1453). Mehmed 11 gives the city up to spoil and only 
returns to Constantinople three days later to transform the cathedral of 
St. Sophia into the major mosque of Istanbul. 

However, Ahmad al-Fatani’s Ta’rlkh Turkl c Uthmaniyya, which recounts the 
history of the Ottoman sultans from the very foundation of the dynasty, is even 
more interesting and relevant for our topic. 26 The story begins with a eulogy 


25 For this movement of the Turkish ships, see Runciman 1965:106-7; Harris 2010: 200-1. 

26 Since only excerpts from this work, published by Ezad Azraai Jamsari and his colleagues 
in 2011, which finish with the deposition of Sultan Mehmed iv (1648-1687), are cur¬ 
rently available to me, I do not know whether Ta’rlkh Turki ‘Uthmaniyya reaches Ahmad 
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of the Ottomans for their devotion to Islam, their victories over the infidels, 
their love for ahl al-bayt and their care of the ‘ultima' and the Holy Cities. Then 
the author tells about the ancestors of the Ottomans, their origin from Noah, 
their homeland and early migrations and an attempt of Suleyman Shah to relo¬ 
cate to Rum via Azerbaijan. 27 However, on the way Suleyman drowns in the 
Euphrates. What follows is a story about his son Ertugrul and his relationship 
with the Seljuk sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din. 

After Ertugrul and his men settle down in Rum, a son named Osman i, the 
eponymous founder of the Ottoman dynasty, is born to him. Osman’s gener¬ 
osity, piety and other worthy qualities are told of and the famous story of his 
dream is narrated. In this dream Osman sees the moon, which emerges 
from the breast of his mentor, Sheikh al-Khurmanl, and enters into his 
own breast. A huge tree grows from the sultan’s navel. Branches of the tree 
extend to all points of the compass, covering the sky. Under the tree the 
sultan sees mountains, water sources, rivers, meadows and forests that ben¬ 
efit people. Osman tells his dream to the sheikh, who, endowed with the gift 
of prophecy, interprets it as follows: Osman will become a powerful sultan 
who will accomplish great deeds to benefit his people. Eventually, the 
sheikh gives his daughter in marriage to Sultan Osman, and she bears his 
successor, Sultan Orhan. Osman subdues many rulers of Rum and defeats 
the forces of the Christians. 28 In 726H/1326AD, after spending twenty-six years 
on the throne, he dies. 29 

The history of Orhan is omitted by the editors of the published version of 
Ahmad al-Fatani’s narrative, who proceed directly to the reign of his son Murad 1. 
This section mainly describes the numerous wars of the latter: the taking of 
Ankara, the capture of Edime (Adrianople) and the moving of the capital to this 
city, conquests in Serbia, Bulgaria and Macedonia, and finally the creation of the 
Janissary corps, an extremely important event of his reign. 


al-Fatani’s time. A lengthier part of his work was published in 2006 by Mohamad Zaki 
Jaffar and Noor Azharan Mohd Noor from the National University of Malaysia, whose 
project includes pp. 110-50 of Hadlqat al-azkar wa’l-rayahm. The publication of the com¬ 
plete history by Ahmad al-Fatani would be undoubtedly a timely undertaking. 

2 7 Data from general works on the history of the Ottoman Empire, such as Inalcik 1974; Shaw 

1976 and Cook 1976, allow one to observe to what extent Ahmad al-Fatani’s narrative is 
reliable. 

28 The above-mentioned stories about the origin of the Ottomans, Suleyman §ah and 
Osman 1 form the Ottomans’ myth of the foundation of their dynasty, which occur in 
Turkish chronicles from the fifteenth century onwards; for more details of this myth, see 
Imber 1987 and other works mentioned on p.214, n.14. 

29 In fact, he died around 724H/1324AD during the forty-third year of his reign. 
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[...] And his [Murad i’s] time was famous for the training of military units 
called Inkishariyya , 30 which partly consisted of captives taken in many 
wars. And they were trained how to shoot and how to resist various 
weapons of the enemy, their military techniques and the like. After that, 
they were encouraged to go to Sheikh Haci Bekta§ [=Hajji Bektash], well 
versed in knowledge of God, so that he would provide certain insignia as 
the sign of their units and would give a certain name for their designa¬ 
tion. When they gathered together before the sheikh, he cut off the sleeve 
of his jacket of thick fur, put it on the head of their commander, prayed 
to God about them and called them the Janissaries. Subsequently, they 
became famous under the name InkLshari, which means ‘new soldiers,’ 
and lasted until the time of Sultan Mahmud n, who disbanded them and 
eliminated their units [in 1826]. 31 

Quoted from ezad azraai et al. 2011:162 

Sultan Murad 1 perishes after one of his battles, when a commander of the 
defeated enemy troops appears before him, ostensibly to express his obedi¬ 
ence, and stabs the sultan with a long dagger hidden in his sleeve. This hap¬ 
pened in 791H/1389AD, during the thirty-first year of his reign. 32 

Skipping over the reigns of another sixteen Ottoman sultans, the editors of 
the publication turn to their last excerpt relating the history of Sultan Mehmed 
(Muhammad) iv. The beginning of his reign is a period of chaos in the admin¬ 
istration of the Empire, which the grand vizier Kopriilii Mehmed Pasha 33 
manages to overcome. On bringing the state affairs into order, he launches a 
holy war against the European infidels: Hungarians, Venetians, French and 
Austrians. At first everything goes well, and Ahmad al-Fatani gives a fairly 
detailed description of the events, mentioning occupied territories, the spoils 
of war and numerous captives. However, in the end, having received assistance 
from France, the Austrians defeat the Turkish troops near Vienna, which causes 
a storm of anger in Turkey and leads to the deposition of the sultan in 
1099H/1687AD, after four years and five months of his reign. 34 At this point the 
publication of excerpts from Ta'rlkh Turkl 'Uthmaniyya comes to an end. 


30 Arabicised form ofYenigeri = the Janissaries. 

31 For the history of the Janissaries, see Nicolle 1994; Goodwin 2001. 

32 In fact, during the twenty-ninth year. 

33 In the Malay original, Muhammad Pasha Quburli. For the grand viziers from the famous 
Kopriilii family, Mehmed Pasha and his son Fazil Ahmed Pasha (also mentioned in this 
passage of Ahmad al-Fatani’s work), see Tayyib Gokbilgin and Repp 2012. 

34 Probably ‘four’ (Mai. empat) should be read as ‘forty’ (Mai. empat puluh), as Mehmed iv 
reigned from 1648 to 1687, that is, thirty-nine years. 
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Unfortunately, Ahmad al-Fatani’s works related to Turkey still remain diffi¬ 
cult to access. Yet, even the little information that is available bears witness to 
their importance. For they are a sine qua non for the interpretation of the tran¬ 
sition from the mostly fictitious Turkic-Turkish theme addressed by traditional 
authors to achieve their domestic agendas, to a more scholarly, modern 
approach to Turkey and Turkic peoples as subjects in their own right, essential 
for the purposes of interstate dialogue and mutual understanding. 



Appendices 




APPENDIX 1 


The Originals of Quoted Texts in Malay 
and Acehnese 


Chapter 1 


p. 10 

[...] dan tempik sorak segala hulubalang seperti bunyi guruh di langit bunyinya, dan 
kepala segala hulubalang seperti anak keti berpelantingan dan tubuhnya seperti 
batang berhantaran, dan darah segala manusia dan darah segala binatang seperti air 
sebak [...]. Pada ketika itu Tughan Turk dan Mughan Turk pun serta dengan segala 
laskarnya masuk peranglah dengan segala laskarnya, membunuh segala kaum Yazid 
celaka itu, tiada lagi menderita, maka segala kaum Yazid pun pecahlah perangnya, 
habis lari (Brakel 1975: 255). 

p. 21 

Sahaja kuberikan mereka itu dan arta mereka itu akan bahagian kamu (Soeratno 1992: 

361). 

p. 21 

[...] seperti 0 rang yang dahagamelihatkan air yang jernih [...] membunuh tentara kafir 
itu seperti harimau masuk ke dalam kawanan kambing (Soeratno 1992:362-3). 

p. 21-2 

Setelah pada esok harinya, datanglah Raja Dal Khan dengan segala raja-raja yang di 
bawahnya dengan segala menteri hulubalang, dan bala tentaranya, dan segala menteri 
hulubalang, dan bala tentara segala raja-raja itu membawa persembahan santapan 
akan Sultan Iskandar, dan segala raja-raja, dan menteri hulubalang, dan bala tenta¬ 
ranya sekalian. Maka adalah orang yang hidangan itu lima puluh laksa orang ban- 
yaknya, dan lima ratus ribu orang yang membawa tepung roti, dan lima ratus ribu 
orang yang membawa kambing dan makanan yang sudah masak. Maka dibawa oran- 
glah ke hadapan Sultan Iskandar. [...] Maka heranlah hati Sultan Iskandar melihatkan 
perintah Raja Dal Khan itu. Pada masa itu tentara yang mengiringkan Sultan Iskandar 
tiada dapat dihisabkan banyaknya. Maka tiadalah penah seorang jua pun daripada 
raja-raja mengeijakan seperti pekerjaan Raja Dal Khan itu (Soeratno 1992: 366). 

p. 22 

The Malay text: [...] suatu bukit terlalu amat tinggi disaputi awan (Soeratno 1992:366). 
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p. 22 

Jika datang kafilah pada bukit ini, jikalau tiada turun hujan maka diambilnya batu 
yang kecil-kecil dengan sempurna yakin hatinya, dihantarkannya batu itu serta ia 
minta doa kepada Allah Taala, niscaya pada ketika itu jua turufn] hujan (Soeratno 
1992:366). 

p. 24 

[,..] setengah menegal setengah menabur dan setengah menunggal (Leeuwen 1937:193); 
[...] setenggah menggala, setengah menabur, setengah menukal (Soeratno 1992: 342). 1 

p. 26-7 

Ya Zulkarnain, sebab kami mengerjakan demikian ini, supaya jangan kami lupa akan 
mati dan hati kami percaya akan diri kami. Tiada hidup kekal dalam dunia ini. Akan 
dunia ini pada penglihat kami seperti laut, dimasuk segala manusia di laut itu, maka 
tertanamlah kakinya, makin dimasukkannja, makin tertanam hingga lututnya, makin 
dimasukkannya tertanam hingga dadanya, lalu tenggelamlah hingga kepalanya. Maka 
terempang manusia itu dihempaskannyalah kaki tangannya, maka matilah ia, dilarikan 
ombak laut , 2 itulah ia tiada diketahuinya dirinya kemana-mana perginya itu, ke atas 
langitkah atau kebawah bumikah. Akan dunia pun demikian diperlalainya akan manu¬ 
sia dengan pelbagai rupa, sehingga terceburlah manusia. Tatkala itu dibawanyalah oleh 
yang empunya kehendak pada sesungguhnya. Bahwa dunia ini rumah Iblis dan akhirat 
itulah rumah segala hamba Allah yang membelakangi dunia ini dan Iblis itulah yang 
durhaka pada Allah Ta’ala iaitulah yang sesat (Leeuwen 1937:202, cf. Soeratno 1992:549). 

p. 27 

Ya Zulkarnain, bahwa sudahlah kami lihat pada tawarikh hikayat segala raja dan 
tawarikh dunia dan tawarikh segala isi dunia yang sudah lalu itu, bahwa raja dan kadi 
dan menteri dijadikan Allah, sebab orang yang kuasa kehendaknya membinasakan 
orang jang daif dan yang mulia kehendaknja membinasakan orang jang hina. Karena 
jang demikian itu, maka akhtajlah negeri itu raja dan kadi dan menteri. Adapun kami 
lihat barangsiapa dipermulia Allah Ta’ala, ada jua pikir sendirinya, dan barangsiapa 
kita lihat ada kuasa ada jua diberi Allah yang kuasa daripadanja dan barangsiapa harap 
bahagian akan dirinya kuasa ada jua diberi Allah yang kuasa dan barangsiapa harap 
behena akan dirinya kuasa. Maka tatkala sudah kami lihat peri hal itu, maka syukurlah 


1 Should be: setenggah menggala, setenggah menabur, setengah menanggul. Kamus Nusantara 
(2003: 2708) gives an example: orang kampung menanggul terusan irigasi, ‘villagers built 
[dug] an irrigation canal.’ 

2 The italicised reading is taken from Soeratno’s edition. In Van Leeuwen’s edition: laluikan 
empat laut, ‘passing through four seas (?).' 
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kami daripada setengah kami, karena itulah maka senantiasa kami dukacita, sebab 
inilah maka kami jadi saudara berlaga . 3 Maka tiada kami barang seorang pun menga- 
niayai atau teraniaya dan barang saudara pun antara kami ini tiada bersalahan dan 
tiada ada galat hati sama sendiri kami (Leeuwen 1937: 202, cf. Soeratno 1992: 549-50). 

P- 3 i 

Sebermula kepada ketika itu Fakir Nuruddin lagi tengah dicukur oleh usta. Maka kata 
Fakir Nuruddin kepada tukang cukur itu: ‘Flai usta, pergilah engkau katakan kepada 
orang yang bercanang itu bahawa Sultan Adam ada di sini.’ Setelah usta menengar kata 
darwisy itu, maka ia pun marah seraya katanya: ‘Flai fakir darwisy! Engkaukah Sultan 
Adam maka engkau berkata yang demikian itu? Kata yang tiada harus itu engkau 
suruh katakan padaku, kerana baginda itu raja besar.’ Maka lalu digochohnya dan dit- 
amparnya rnuka darwisy itu. Maka Fakir Nuruddin itu tersenyum seraya katanya: 
‘Pergilah juga, hai usta! Kerana Allah jikalau engkau katakan demikian, insha Allah 
niscaya dapatlah engkau kurnia.’ Maka usta pun segeralah pergi mendapatkan orang 
bercanang itu seraya katanya: ‘Bahawa Sultan Adam ada dirumah hamba ini.’ Setelah 
didengar orang bercanang itu, maka segala mereka itu pun masuklah ke dalam kam- 
pung usta itu, didapatinya baginda tengah memungut rambutnya yang dicukur oleh 
usta itu. Setelah dilihat segala mereka itu hal Sultan Adam itu, maka semuanya datang 
meniarap di kaki baginda sujud serta dengan ratap tangisnya berbagai-bagai katanya. 
Maka usta pun hairanlah serta menyesal dirinya akan perbuatannya kepada Fakir 
Nuruddin itu serta dengan takutnya terlalu sangat, menggeletar segala anggotanya. 
Maka titah baginda: ‘Flai usta! janganlah engkau takut akan daku, dari kerana Allah 
akan mengurniai dikau.’ Seketika lagi maka Raja Istambul pun datanglah dengan seg¬ 
ala orang besar-besar lalu menjunjung duli Sultan Adam. Maka titah Sultan Adam: ‘Flai 
Raja Istambul! Bahawa upeti negeri Istambul ini kepada tahun ini telah kita kurniakan 
kepada usta ini. Hendaklah tuan hamba serahkan kepadanya.’ Maka usta itu pun men- 
jadi kayalah (Winstedt 1920:176-7). 

P- 32-33 

Maka disifat mereka itu sekalian bumi ini, maka dijadikan tujuh iqlim [...] Keenam 
iqlim tempat diamYakjuj [waMakjuj]. Ketujuh iqlim benua Cina dan benuaTurki. [...] 
Kata setengah ulama, adalah kaum Turki itu daripada Yakjuj wa Makjuj, kerana pada 
masa Iskandar Zulkamain berbuat kota akan Yakjuj wa Makjuj, maka setengah dari- 
padanya pergi bermain-main, tiada ada diketahui mereka itu Iskandar Zulkarnain 
berbuat kota itu. Maka tinggal mereka itu di luar kota, sebab itulah dinamai akan dia 
Turki. Syahadan bahawa ada segala orang Turki itu tiga kaum: Pertama bernama 


3 The italicised reading is taken from Soeratno’s edition. In Van Leeuwen’s edition: saudara 
elok, ‘good brothers.’ 
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Maisik, kedua bernama Nasik, ketiga bernama Taris. [...] Adapun kaum Farsi itu anak 
cucu-cucu Faris [ibn Adam] ibn Nuh alaihissalam, dan pada suatu riwayat ibn Yafit. 
Sekalian mereka itulah mengaku anak cucu-cucu Kiyaumurthi. Dan adalah mereka itu 
beberapa taifah. Suatu kaum daripada mereka itu mengdiami (sic.) negeri Dailam di 
sisi Laut Tiyalsan. Dan suatu kaum daripada mereka itu bernama Kudai, dan dari- 
padanyalah kaum Turki. Tempat kediaman mereka itu pada sebelah Sungai Jaihun, 
dan agama mereka itu Majusi (Jelani 2004: 89, 91, 95). 

P- 35-36 

Kemudian maka kerajaan Sultan Timurlang Sahib Kiran, Flaqdi nama bangsanya dan 
adalah dalam kerajaan tujuh tahun enam bulan sepuluh hari. Syahadan maka Sultan 
Timurlang pun pergilah mengalahkan segala negeri seperti negeri Iran dan negeri 
Turan, dan Rum, dan segala negeri Arab hingga sampai ke negeri Maghrib. Sekalian 
yang tersebut itu takluk kepadanya, dan beberapa negeri yang lain-lain. Kata yang 
empunya ceritera, bahawa adalah segala negeri yang takluk kepada Sultan Timurlang 
kira-kiralimaiklirn. Adapun banyak lasykarnyaitu tiga belas keti. Wa’l-Lahu a'lam. [...] 
Kata sahibulhikayat, tatkala habislah segala negeri yang tersebut dahulu itu dialahkan 
Sultan Timurlang, hatta maka ia pun hendak pergi mendatangi benua Cina hingga 
sampai pada pertengahan jalan, maka Sultan Timurlang pun sakitlah lalu mati rah- 
matullah alaihi (Jelani 2004: 315). 


Chapter 2 


P- 44 

[...] ialah [...] menyuruh utusan kepada sultan Rum, ke negeri Istanbul, kerana 
meneguhkan agama Islam. Maka dikirim sultan Rum daripada jenis utas dan pandai 
yang tahu menuang [meriam]. Maka pada zaman sultan itulah dituang orang meriam 
yang besar-besar. Dan ialah yang pertama-tama berbuat kota negeri Aceh Darussalam, 
dan ialah yang pertama perang dengan segala kafir, hingga sendirinya berangkat 
menyerang Melaka (Jelani 2004: 338). 

p. 48-9 

Text in Acehnese: Masa nyan pahlawan kareueng jiseudoe, dua blaih droe saban padra/ 
Pahlawan teuga bukon bubarang, kareueng jibangkang h‘an ban publa [,..]/Umu dua 
thon jipeuget sabe, kuta ngon beude cukob dum leungka/Kuta jiturab [deungon] gapu, 
puteh meulo-lo ban pirak sapha [...]/Jipeuget meuriam bukon le gutoe, siteungoh beu- 
soe ladom teumaga/Meuriam jipeuget meuteureutak, meuseusanjak meu’adoe-a [...] / 
Di ateueh kuta ji’ato meuriam, miseue geu’andam peuet panca indra/Nyang raya-raya 
ji’ato dilee, ampeuengjamee nibak ramtaka [...]/Krueng di lua geukueh u dalam, turab 
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geu’upam labo bata/Reuleueng blandeh reuleueng blahnoe, ngon teumpat manoe bak 
duek raja [...] /Geupeuget meuligoe kayee jatoe, geurok ban peutoe peuet panca indra/ 
Geuboh ngon jantong meusulu bayong, geupeudab bubong meusireb buya/Meuligoe 
tuan ta’eu that galak, bangon pucak payong Cina/Pucokji meuih hu meuhalak, mirah 
meubhak-bhak u adara [...]/Gunong-gunongan saboh lakuan, that analan teumpat 
duek raja/Geupeuget tuan reumbang peuet sagoe, peuhasan putroe jabay nyang ‘ela 
[,..]/Teuma di ateueh bube seuladang, jroh meureupang sang singgasana/Geupeuget 
ret jroh mupadan, miseji tuan ban tangga mimba [...]/Kuta nyang cut-cut le that meu- 
reuntang, bagoe pupalang mubanja-banja/Meuseujit raya luwaih peuet sagoe, rakyat 
meukatoe dum keunan teuka/Nanggroe pi aman mideuen that deune, rakyat pi rame 
banda pi raya (Imran 1991:825-6). 

p. 61-2 

(1) Adapun negeri Rum yang bemama Setambul, itu kotanya tujuh lapis dan paritnya 
pun demikianjuga dan pintu gerbangnyayang besar enam butir [beratur]. Adapun apa- 
bila masuk pintu sebelah matahari hidup, beijalan terbit [keluar] kapada sabelah pintu 
sebelah matahari mati, tiga bulan lamanya, dan sebelah pintu di hulu beijalan ka pintu 
sebelah laut itu pun demikian juga jauhnya. Maka apabila berkeliling negeri itu dua belas 
bulan peijalanan. Demikianlah luasnya. Bermula kota negeri itu selapis datang kapada 
tujuh lapis itu berbagai-bagai perbuatan dan jenisnya: ada yang selapis daripada batu 
hitam, ada yang selapis daripada batu kuning, ada selapis daripada batu hijau dan selapis 
pula daripada tembaga besi khursani dan besi melela dan timah puteh dan timah hitam 
dan selapis pula daripada zamrud yang hijau dan kuning dan merah, gemerlapan rupanya 
memanchar-mancar kena chahaya matahari. Dan pintu gerbangnya demikian juga, berb¬ 
agai-bagai perbuatannya. (2) Maka [pada] sama tengah negeri itu, ada sebuah tasik ter- 
lalu luas, saperti laut rupanya; jikalau gajah berdiri [di] seberangfnya] itu pun tiada 
kelihatan. Sekalian jenis ikan ada dilepaskannya ke dalam tasik itu. Maka di tengah tasik 
itu ada sebuah pulau terlalu tinggi, sentiasa berasap rupanya. Maka di atas pulau itu 
ditanamkan pelbagai rupa tanam-tanaman dan bunga-bungaan dan segala buah-bua- 
han. Maka apabila raja hendak bersuka-sukaan, di sanalah baginda pergi bermain-main. 
Maka di tepi tasik itu di[per]buatnya suatu hutan terlalu besar, maka dilepaskannya 
segala binatang yang liar-liar ke dalam hutan itu. Apabila raja hendak berburu, ke sanalah 
baginda pergi [bermain-main]. (3) Kemudian dari itu diperbuatnya suatu bustan, ertinya 
kebun, terlalu indah-indah, kira-kira empat ribu depa luasnya di sebelah matahari hidup 
tasik itu. Maka ditanam-nya pelbagai bunga-bungaan dan aneka-aneka buah-buahan. 
Maka di gelar baginda bustan itu Taman Ghairat [...] (Kassim 1968:455-6). 

p. 61-2, n. 33 

Maka maligai itu tujuh lapis pagar jala-jalanya [...] Maka [...] [pertama lapis] pagar 
jala-jala maligai [...] perbuatannya daripada besi khursani dan pintunya ditatah 
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dengan emas diukir, terlalu indah perbuatannya. [...] Maka [...] kedua lapis pagar jala- 
jala daripada tembaga, syahdan pintunya daripada emas sepuluh mutu terlalu indah- 
indah perbuatannya. [...] Maka [...] pagar jala-jala yang ketiga lapis daripada timah 
yang putih. [...] Maka pagar jala-jala yang keempat lapis daripada perak dan pintunya 
daripada emas sepuluh mutu, beberapa ukir dan keluk. [...] Maka [...] kelima lapis 
pagar jala-jala daripada tembaga suasa dan pintunya daripada emas sepuluh mutu. 
[...] Maka [...] keenam lapis pagar jala-jala daripada perak bersendi-sendikan emas dan 
pintunya daripada emas sepuluh mutu ditatah lazuardi. [...] Maka [...] pagar jala-jala 
yang ketujuh lapis daripada emas yang merah dan pintunya daripada emas sepuluh 
mutu bertatah zamrut yang hijau (Mulyadi and Braginsky 2007: 34, 46-8). 

p. 65-6 

Maka kata Ibrahim Kakan: ‘Hai anakku Laksamana, adapun negeri Rum ini negeri 
besar. Bermula masjid dalam negeri yang bernama Setambul itu selaksa delapan ratus 
enam puluh dua butir banyaknya dan rumah berhala seribu dua ratus dua puluh dalam 
negeri itu. Telaga di pintu gerbang itu dua butir, di dalam di luar; dan balai derma pun 
demikian juga, tempat orang yang kekurangan pada balai itulah. Ada pun banyak balai 
derma dalam negeri itu empat ratus tiga belas buah, dan pesara Islam tengah tujuh 
ratus dan pesara kafir tiga ratus tengah tiga puluh, dan sungainya dalam negeri itu 
banyaknya enam ratus kurang dua tujuh puluh butir kuala sungai itu, dan gedung 
berisi emas tujuh ratus enam puluh buah dan gedong berisi perak seribu tiga puluh 
buah banyaknya. Kemudian dari itu beberapa ribu gedung yang berisi berbagai-bagai 
jenis, saperti timah dan tembaga dan kain dan harta yang gharib-gharib saperti suf, 
sakhlat dan dewangga, beledu dan permadani dan kambeli dan suji (Kassim 1968:461). 

p. 68 

Kemudian dari itu melainkan baginda duduk dalam taman [dengan] segala ahlu’l-bait 
dan segala ulama yang besar-besar mertabat dan pengetahuannya serta baginda men- 
jahit kopiah. Ada pun raja itu, makan pakainya dengan segala anak isterinya, harga 
kopiah dan harga bunga yang di dalam taman itulah setiasa dibelanjakannya. 
Demikianlah adatnya raja itu. Apabila hari raya atau hari yang majlis, naiklah baginda 
duduk ke atas maligai; sudah itu turun ka dalam taman ghairat pada balai. [Adapun 
balai itu] sekalian pegawainya daripada emas dan suasa dan lazuardi dan perak berta- 
tahkan emas permata terlalu indah-indah perbuatannya, beberapa dari permadani 
yang keemasan dan suatu permadani terhampar di atas balai itu, beijentera dan berke- 
munchak daripada emas bertatahkan ratna mutu ma’nikam dan pudi dan intan berum- 
bai-rumbaikan permata dikarang dan delapan butir bantal seraga daripada emas dan 
suasa dan perak bertatahkan ratna mutu ma’nikam dan berumbai-rumbai permata 
dikarang terletak di atas permadani dan kamardani. Maka apabila hari malam atau 
siang raja hendak beradu, maka turunlah baginda pergi pada suatu khemah; disanalah 
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baginda istirahat. Ada pun khemah itu atapnya daripada daun khurma dan tikarnya 
tempat baginda beradu itu daripada batu kelikir. Demikianlah isti’adat baginda itu sen- 
tiasanya (Kassim 1968:463-4). 

p. 70-1 

Maka takhta perhiasan balairung itu pun dikenakan oranglah, dibubuh tirai dan 
lagit[-langit] yang berpakankan emas dan berumbai-rumbaikan intan dikarang 
berbagai-bagai, indah-indah rupanya, sehabis-habis dunialah. [...]. Maka baginda pun 
berangkatlah keluar duduk semayam pada tempat sediakala dihadap oleh sakalian itu 
dalam kelambu jala-jala emas yang bertatahkan permata yang beribu-ribu bagai rupa- 
nya dan warnanya. Maka tuboh baginda itu pun gilang-gemilanglah lantas keluar di 
hadap oleh chahaya permata itu. Apabila baginda bergerak, seketika warna kuning, 
seketika warna putih dan merah dan hijau, ikut saperti warna permata yang terkena 
pada kelambu jala-jala emas itu. Dan beberapa butir bantal seraga daripada emas dan 
perak dan tembaga suasa yang berkilap-kilap beratus jenis terletak pada kiri kanan 
dan belakang baginda semayam itu (Kassim 1968: 464, 472). 

p. 70-1 

Maka di atas pelang itu diperbuatnya suatu peterana daripada emas sepuluh rnutu dan 
dindingnya delapan persegi itu diperbuatnya daripada kaca [...] [Maka diperbuatnya] 
tiga pangkat tempat segala orang mengadap tuan puteri itu [...]. [Pertama pangkat] 
daripada emas dan kedua pangkat daripada perak dan ketiga pangkat tembaga suasa 
dan suatu diperbuatnya daripada jala-jala [...]. Maka [...] tuan puteri keluar dari istana 
diiringkan oleh segala bini raja-raja [...]. Maka tuan puteri pun duduklah di atas petara- 
kna [...]. Syahdan apabila tuan puteri itu berpaling pada kaca merah itu maka rupa 
pakaian tuan puteri pun menjadi serba merah dan jika tuan puteri berpaling kepada 
kaca putih maka warna tubuh puteri itu pun putihlah. Maka jikalau tuan puteri [...] 
berpaling kepada kaca biru itu maka warnanya tuan puteri itu pun jadilah biru dan jika 
tuan puteri berpaling kepada kaca kuning [...] maka warna tubuh tuan puteri itu pun 
menjadi serba kuning. Maka jika tuan puteri itu berpaling [...] kepada kaca ungu maka 
warna pakaian tuan puteri menjadi serba ungu (Ali bin Ahmad 1968:277, 280, 282). 

p. 71-2 

Maka masjid itu pun disaputlah orang dengan kain berbagai-bagai warnanya dan per- 
buatannya terlalu indah-indah rupanya . 4 Maka raja keretan emas kenaikan baginda 
berangkat ke masjid itu pun hadhirlah musta’id dengan perhiasannya terlalu indah- 
indah. Maka segala hulubalang pun berdirilah bersaf-saf. Maka silah kerajaan dan segala 
alat kerajaan pun turunlah dibawa segala lela-lela disambut oleh segala megat-megat. 


4 The lines corresponding to Bustan verbatim are italicized. 
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Maka bentara dan segala bujang sabilu’llah dan segala kundangan meremong dan 
muda belia sekaliannya pun datanglah menyambut segala alat kerajaan. Maka bedil 
meriam pun dipasang oranglah dua kali tujuh. Maka Kadlu Maliku’l-Adil dan segala 
syaikh ulama yang besar-besar dengan segala ahlu’l-ibadah sekaliannya pun turunlah 
berjalan dahulu. Maka gendang arak-arakan pun dipalu oranglah terlalu azmat dari- 
pada gong dan serunai, negara, nafiri, bangsi, merangu, cherachap, medali, demama, 
terlalu gemuruh bunyinya [seperti tagarp tiada berputusan. Maka segala pawai pun 
turunlah dan gendang nobat pun berbunyilah. Maka baginda pun berangkatlah. 
Maka payong iram-iram pun terkembanglah berbagai-bagai [rupa] wamanya. [Maka] 
pertama-tama [yang] berjalan itu delapan puluh gajah tunggal, semua-nya pakaian 
gajah itu keemasan bertatahkan ratna mutu manikam, dan di atas gajah itu delapan 
puluh pahlawanyang memikul alat peperangan dan berkanching emas selitar dadanya 
dan memegang lembing buang-buangan berdiri di atas kursi keemasan. Maka gajah itu 
pun digerakkan pantas-pantas serta ia tempik melambong-lambong dirinya. Dan dela¬ 
pan puluh kuda perang; maka di atas kuda itu delapan puluh pahlawan berbaju zirah 
dan berketopong besi khursani terdiri di atas kursi yang bertatahkan ratna mutu mani¬ 
kam memegang bedil istinggar. Apabila kuda itu diburunya, maka bedil itu pun dipas- 
angnya terlalu gempita bunyinya. [...] Maka biduanda dua puloh orang itu pun 
datanglah berdiri di medan khayali itu mengamburkan derma sedekah daripada emas 
dan perak dan permata yang tiada terkira-kira banyaknya lagi. Maka terlalulah ramai 
segala khalayak [itu,] sekalian berebut mengambil sedekah di bawah hadrat raja itu 
(Kassim 1968: 469-70). 


Chapter 3 


p. 76 

raja tua, pandai akan hikmat tipu perang, biasa mengadu kesaktian dengan segala 
raja-raja [...] serta tangkasnya mengendarai kuda semberani berpelanakan sakhlat 
merah yang keemasan bertatahkan ratna mutu manikam (Hamid 1985: 66-7). 

P- 77 

Syahadan maka baginda pun terlalu adil dan murah kepada segala raja-raja yang tak- 
luk kepadanya itu dan kepada sekalian anak dagang yang asing-asing pun demikian 
juga murahnya dan kepada segala fakir pun demikian juga. Dan adalah sekalian mer- 
eka itu pun memintakan doa kepada Allah subhanahu wa taala supaya bertambah- 
tambah kebesarannya dan kemuliaannya (Wahyunah 2004:1). 


5 Sic in the Balai Pustaka edition. 
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P -77 

Maka adalah negeri Rum itu sentosa pada sekalian orang dan tiadalah kelihatan lagi 
orang yang aniaya menganiayai atau mencuri atau dakwa-mendakwa melainkan den- 
gan sentosanya juga, masing-masing dengan pekerjaannya itu dan masing-masing 
dengan berbuat ibadat kepada Allah subhanahu wa taala dan kepada rasulnya itu 
(Wahyunah 2004:181-2). 

p. 82, n. 14 

Kemudian dari itu maka kerajaan daripada segala raja-raja benua Ajam jua. Nama 
mereka itu As[y]kaniyan. Sekalian mereka itulah muluk al-tawa’if yang dirajakan 
Sultan Iskandar masing-masing pada negerinya. Maka pertama kerajaan daripada 
mereka itu Sultan Asy(i)k anak As[y]kan. [...] Adalah ia dalam kerajaan dua belas 
tahun (Jelani 2004:146). 

P- 93 . n. 33 

Dan adalah sukacita hati segala manusia, upama segala bunga-bungaan yang kena rin- 
tik hujan pada ketika dinihari, maka segala bunga-bungaan itu pun kembanglah dan 
semerbaklah baunya kepada segala pihak negeri. [...] Maka bertiuplah angin baha- 
gianya, dan bersinarlah segala matahari kemuliaannya, dan terdirilah ‘alam daulatnya, 
dan terkibarlah segala panji-panji sa'adatnya (Iskandar 1966:44). 


Chapter 4 


P-ii 7 

[...] beberapa banyak bukit, gunung dan pulau yang menjadi pasak dunia [...] (Siti 
Hawa 1991: 2). 

p. 118 

Maka titah Raja Merong Mahawangsa kepada menteri Rum, ‘Sudahlah beta rajakan 
anakanda ini. Maka sekarang akan negeri ini patutlah kita namakan sesuatu akan dia.’ 
Maka sembah segala menteri, ‘Patut sangat tuanku menamakan negeri ini, supaya 
tiada sesat daripada sebutannya.’ Maka sembah pula menteri Rum, ‘Bukanlah dengan 
kemudahan juga mendapat negeri ini, dengan tiada sukamya; jikalau kepada namanya 
pun demikian jua.’ Maka titah Raja Merong Mahawangsa, ‘Jika demikian hendaklah 
kita namakan negeri ini Negeri Kedah Zamin Turan sebutannya.’ (Siti Hawa 1991: 30). 

p. 126 

Tiba-tiba datanglah gemar pada hati anak Raja Seri Mahawangsa itu akan dia, hendak 
dijadikan isterinya. Maka oleh Raja Seri Mahawangsa beberapa ditegahkan anakanda 
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baginda itu daripada beristeri akan budak perempuan itu, mengatakan, ‘Tiada sama 
bangsanya dengan kita, kalau-kalau siapa tahu akhirnya beroleh anak dengan perem¬ 
puan itu menurut hawa nafsu kaumnya, iaitu gergasi, masuk fitnah makannya itu.’ 
Dengan sebab itulah ditegahkan oleh ayahanda baginda Raja Seri Mahawangsa akan 
anakanda baginda itu. Maka tiada juga didengarnya kata ayahanda baginda itu, diperi- 
sterikan juga akan perempuan itu. Hatta, maka Raja Seri Mahawangsa pun daripada 
tiada berdaya lagi melihatkan kelakuan anakanda baginda itu, ditegahkan pun tiada 
mahu dengar oleh anakanda baginda itu, maka baginda pun dukacitalah di dalam hat- 
inya. Maka dengan kemasyghulan hal yang demikian, maka baginda pun jatuhlah sakit 
yang teramat sangat, maka baginda itu pun hilanglah (Siti Hawa 1991:40-1). 

P-136 

[...] asalnya Datuk Paduka Berhalo, Raja Turki tujuh turunan dari Sultan Sayidina 
Zainal Abidin bin Sayidina Husin bint (sic) Fatimahtu Zahara bin (sic) Sayidina Rasul 
(Ngebi Sutho Dilago 1982: 33). 

p. 147 

Sepucuk jambi sembilan lurah, batangnyo alam rajo (Sejarah dan asal 2013). 

P-i5i 

[...] berdiri rukun Islam yang lima (Ngebi Sutho Dilago 1982:79). 

P-i5i 

Jambi tida lagi takluk pada negeri Mataram [...] serta mengaturkan sepanjang adat 
negeri yang tida takluk pada lain kerajaan. [...] Maka sekalian raja-raja dan anak raja- 
raja dan menteri hulubalang mengangkat tangan mengatakan amin (Den Hammer 
1906:128). 


Chapter 5 


p. 168-9 

Inilah kisah suatu ceritera/Cetranya raja Setambul Negara/Kerajaan besar tidak 
terkira/Banyak raja tidak setara.//Adalah konon akan cetranya/Seorang raja sangat 
besamya/Abd al-Murad Khan nama sultannya/Kustantiniyah konon nama negerinya.// 
Adil dan murah lagi berani/Ra’yatnya banyak tidak tepermani/Namanya masyhur ke 
sana-sini/Warta baginda sultan yang ghani./Basyah dan jenderal sangat pahlawan/ 
Gagah berani sukar dilawan/Seorang wazir sangat bangsawan/Memerintah di bawah 
baginda sultan.//Negerinya besar sudahlah tentu/Dagang santeri berhimpun di situ/ 
Ramainya bukan lagi suatu/Limpah ma’mur negerinya itu.//Berapa pula(k) saudagar 
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yang kaya/Bemiaga di dalam negerinya dia/Gudang dihiasfi] dagangan yang mulia/ 
Tempat orang bersuka-ria.//Negerinya besar jalannya rata/Beberapa banyak kuda 
kereta/Tempat kenaikan sultan mahkota/Dengan segala ulama pandita (Braginsky 
2007: 89). 

p. 169-70 

Ahmad Mukhtar Basyah muda tersilang/Gagah berani bukan kepalang/Berkirim 
khabar tidak berselang/Ke negeri Setambul tempat berulang.//Ialah seorang 
basyah yang benar/Dijadikan jenderal desa Minar (?)/Sebab akalnya tiadalah 
honar/Seperti yang setengah basyah yang nanar.//Adapun setengah basyah yang 
lain/Khabarnya konon banyak bermain/Memakan suap menaruh sain/Menerima 
hadiah baju dan kain. [...]//Demikianlah konon basyah berbuat/Patutlah banyak 
askar melarat/Dilingkung kafir hatinya ghairat/Dari laut sampai ke darat. [...]// 
Demikianlah konon hal berperang/Laskar Turki semangkin kurang/Tentara Rusiya 
datang menyerang/Ramainya bukan lagi sebarang.//Ahmad Mukhtar Basyah muda 
yang bakti/Melihat askar banyaklah mati/Minta doa tidak berhenti/Kepada Tuhan 
Rabb al-Izzati.//Susahnya bukan lagi suatu/Laskarnya tidak datang membantu/ 
Khabar pun tidak ada yang tentu/Sebab tilgrap diputuskan tentu (Braginsky 2007: 
102). 

p. 176-7 

Bahwa adalah pada masa ini di dalam negeri Istambul itu empat orang hulubalang 
yang gagah perkasa. Maka keempatnya itu seumpama empat kota yang teramat kuat 
dari pada kota besi. Pertama seorang bernama Abdulkarim Basyah, dan seorang ber- 
nama Radip Basyah, dan seorang bemama Ahmad Mukhtar Basyah, dan seorang ber¬ 
nama Muhammad Syamwili, anak syaikh Syamil. Dan pengakuan Ahmad Mukhtar 
Basyah itu ada seorang namanya Ismail Basyah, anak Fatimah Khar Banun yang 
memegang perintah negeri Kurdistan. Selagi ada keempat hulubalang itu niscaya neg¬ 
eri Istambul itu tiada mendapatlah. Maka adalah Abdulkarim Basyah itu dan Radip 
Basyah itu memegang segala negeri-negeri di sebelah tanah raja Rumania dan 
Bulghariah dan Sarwiah. Dan adalah Ahmad Mukhtar Basyah dan Muhammad 
Syamwili dan Ismail Basyah itu memegang perintah segala negeri-negeri yang di sebe¬ 
lah Asyia itu. Maka dahulu dari pada tuanku hendak melanggar negeri Istambul itu, 
maka maulah tuanku perta’lukkan keempat hulubalang itu supaya senang melanggar 
masuk ke dalam negeri Istambul itu.’ Maka ujar baginda, ‘Hai jenderal, betapalah kita 
hendak perta’lukkan mereka itu?’ ‘[...] di dalam ghaib menyukakan hati mereka itu, 
supaya cenderunglah hati mereka itu kepada tuanku. Maka pada pikiran hamba- 
hamba dapat tuanku ta’lukkan Abdulkarim Basyah dan Radip Basyah itu, karena 
kedua mereka itu dari pada orang yang menaruh tama’ tiada dipeheduli di atas peker- 
jaannya. Dan seperti Ahmad Mukhtar Basyah dan Muhammad Syamwili itu dari pada 
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orang yang beriman dan lagi bangsanya pahlawan. Tiada mereka itu mau membuat 
derhaka kepada rajanya. Apakala sudah tuanku dapat ta’luk akan Abdulkarim Basyah 
dan Radip Basyah itu, maka kedua hulubalang itu ta’ dapat tiada diturut kata rajanya. 
Dan lagi ada seorang anak Sultan Abdulaziz, namanya Yusuf. Maka itu pun tuanku 
bersahabat dengan dia, mudah-mudahan negeri Istambul itu di dalam genggam 
tuanku, tiadalah syak lagi. Adapun Yusuf itu ada sedikit berkecil hati dengan Sultan 
Abdulhamid itu. Jika ia bersahabat dengan tuanku segala rahsia yang di dalam negeri 
Istambul itu dapat diberi tahu kepada tuanku’ (MS Add 3763, ff 8r-8v; Kamaruzaman 
2009: 44-6). 

P-178 

‘Hai utusan, pada tatkala engkau mengadap Sultan Istambul itu adakah engkau lihat 
Abdulkarim Basyah dan Radip Basyah dan Ahmad Mukhtar Basyah itu?’ Maka sem- 
bahnya, ‘Daulat tuanku Syah Alam, sudah patik lihat rupa sekaliannya itu. Maka 
hulubalang yang bemama Abdulkarim Basyah dan Radip Basyah itu ada berdiri di 
sebelah kanan sultan itu, tiadalah berapa hebat rupanya pada pandangan hamba, dan 
tiada berapa garang perkataannya. Dan hulubalang yang bernama Ahmad Mukhtar 
Basyah itu sangatlah hebat rupanya dan perkataannya seperti perkataan hulubalang 
yang gagah perkasa, lakunya pada tatkala ia berkata-kata dipeganglah hulu pedang- 
nya, ditepuk-tepuk meja seumpama orang hendak berkelahi rupanya. Dan ada pula 
dua orang hulubalang lagi. Seorang bernama Muhammad Syamwili dan seorang ber¬ 
nama Ismail Basyah. Maka keduanya itu pun garang kelakuannya seperti Ahmad 
Mukhtar Basyah itu juga lakunya. Daulat tuanku Syah Alam, maka sangatlah sungguh 
seperti sembah jenderal perins Kutcakup itu, adalah empat hulubalang itu seperti 
empat kota besi teguhnya!’ (MS Add 3763, f. iov; Kamaruzaman 2009:49-50). 

p. 179-80 

Maka duktur-duktur itu pun pulang kerumahnya lalu bermesyuarat dengan taulannya 
serta mencari akal yang dapat kita perolehan obatan hikmat Muhammad Syamwili itu. 
Maka ada tersebut di dalam kitab tabib itu tiga jenis benda yang dapat membubar sinar 
kilat batu hablur itu: pertama nama hubatan putasin, nirit arsid dan patirasa. Maka 
diambil ketiga jenisnya itu dicampur jadi bersatu. Kemudian diambil besi berani diper- 
buat peluru, disalutkan dengan hubatan itu. Jika sekiranya hali[li]ntar di langit sekalipun 
dapat ditangkap oleh peluru itu, demikianlah khasiat peluru itu. Telah sudah siap hari 
pun pagilah, maka keempat duktur itu pun dibawa(k)lah akan peluru itu hikmatnya 
diperdirikan di tengah padang. Maka seorang daripada keempat itu maka diberi pakai 
cermin mata yang hijau pada mata taulannya itu, disuruh berdiri di balik peluru itu. 
Setelah sudah siap maka berangkatlah al-maulana sultan dan Muhammad Syamwili 
serta dengan segala wazir-wazir datang di padang itu. Maka datanglah kepala duktur itu 
mengadap baginda sembahnya: ‘Sudahlah hamba siap, suruhlah tuan yang empunya 
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hubatan itu kerjakan seperti yang dikerjakan itu pada hari yang telah lalu itu.’ Serta 
Muhammad Syamwili mendengar katanya, naik gerak hatinya, maka sembahnya: ‘Ya 
Amir al-Mu’minin, sekali ini hamba hendak kerjakan sungguh-sungguh hati karena kafir 
ini sangat takaburnya serta hendak tahu akan hikmat ini. Biarlah hamba tunjukkan 
kuasa Allah Ta’ala itu kepadanya supaya ia ketahui akan untu[ng] dan nasibnya.’ Maka 
sabda baginda: ‘Keijakanlah seperti kehendak engkau itu.’ Maka Muhammad Syamwili 
pun ditaingkan batu hablumya itu ke matahari. Setelah sudah ditaingkan baik-baik lalu 
dipanahkan sinar hablur itu kepada duktur yang berdiri di hadapannya itu berbetulan 
kepada lubang hidungnya. Maka terpancarlah sinar itu naik ke hutaknya, bersemburan- 
lah keluar darah daripada mulut dan hidungnya, lalu rebahlah ke bumi mati terhantar. 
Kemudian daripada itu hendak dihelakan kepada kepala duktur yang besar itu. Maka 
larilah ia berselindung di belakang al-maulana sultan. Maka tersenyumlah baginda meli- 
hat akan kelakuan duktur itu dan tertawa-tawa Amir al-Azam dan segala wazir-wazir. 
Maka sembah Muhammad Syamwili: ‘Beri apalah kiranya izin kepada hamba, maka 
hamba hendak bunuh akan kafir celaka ini di hadapan hazrat yang mahamulia itu.’ Maka 
ditegah oleh baginda. Setelah itu maka duktur-duktur itu pun pergilah angkat bangkai 
taulan itu dibawa(k) ke rumah sakit lalu dibelah kepalanya disiasat apakah yang sudah 
rusak itu. Maka dilihatnya utak kepalanya itu sudah terbakar di Sana, sebab kena hangat 
sinar batu hablur itu. Beberapa dicoba dengan obatan hendak ketahui apa benda itu, 
maka tiada dapat dikiaskan, maka hilanglah akal (ms Add 3763, ff. i8v-igr; Kamaruzaman 
2009:65-7). 

p. 181, n. 63 

hmh (Brakel 1975: 218): Tiadalah kedengaran bunyi yang lain melainkan tempik sorak 
segala hulubalang jua yang kedengaran (or, p. 208, seperti akan sampai ke langit), 
gemeretak dan gemerencing bunyi segala senjata [...]; bahananya segala hulubalang 
seperti akan kiamat dan kepala segala manusia seperti anak keti berhembalangan (or, 
p. 208, berpelantingan) dan tubuh segala laki-laki seperti batang berhantaran dan 
darah segala kaum Yazid seperti air sungai sebak. 

hpmsi (ms Add 3763, f. 23v-24r; Kamaruzaman 2009: 75): Setelah itu jadi berbunuhan 
di tengah padang jaya itu. Ramailah berbunyi tempik dan sorak segala pahlawan dan 
hulubalang. Maka gemerencinglah bunyi segala senjata, maka kilat sinar segala sen¬ 
jata pun gemerencinglah [...] sampai di atas awan. Maka kepala manusia pun terpel- 
antinglah di atas bumi seperti anak keti, berkaparan badan dan segala kepalanya itu 
seperti buah nyiur. Maka darah segala manusia dan binatang pun mengalirlah seperti 
air sebak. 

p. 185, n. 68 

Maka di dalam itu datanglah pula duabelas kapal perang Rusyin dan lima sekunar 
memuat turpidu datang melanggar kapal perang Hasan Basyah, lalu berperanglah di 
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dalam laut itu antara kedua pihak pun sama pandai berperang dan sama pandai mem- 
baris meriam. Maka peluru meriam pun daripada antara kedua pihak pun melayan- 
glah pergi mari tiada berputusan. Maka asap awit bedil pun berbangkitlah di atas 
awan meliputi cahaya matahari menjadi kelam kabut tiadalah pegari lagi rupa kapal 
atau manusia hanya kelihatannya kilat api meriam itu sambur-menyambur di atas 
awan. Maka ikan di laut pun habislah lari ke tengah lautan. Maka beberapa ikan yang 
mati kena peluru yang gugur di dalam air itu bergelimpanglah atas air itu. Maka di 
dalam tengah ramai antara kedua pihak berperang itu. Maka tersilaplah sedikit suatu 
ferigit Turki pedomannya, lalu kena peluru geranat meriam Rusyin itu lalu tenggelam 
ferigit itu, banyaklah rusak orang di dalam kapal itu. Maka demi dilihat oleh Hasan 
Basyah kapal ferigitnya itu sudah tenggelam, maka disuruh tukang meriam bumi dan 
laut itu baris kepada kapal yang tiga tingkat itu, maka dengan sekali baris tenggelam- 
lah kapal itu. Kemudian disuruh baris pula kepada kapal yang muat turpidunya itu, 
maka dibarisnya pula tenggelam empat buah lagi, tinggal satu buah sekunar turpidu 
itu, lalu larilah masuk ke dalam pelabuhan negeri Puti dan kapal yang lain-lain pun lari 
masuk ke dalam labuhan itu juga. Demi dilihat oleh Hasan Basyah banyak daripada 
kaurn kafir itu berenang-renang di dalam laut hendak melarikan dirinya, maka disuruh 
kepada lasykar bedil dengan senapang maka dikerjakan oleh mereka itu di dalam dua- 
tiga kali habislah mati kaum kafir di dalam laut berhanyutanlah bangkai-bangkai mer¬ 
eka itu pada serata-rata laut. Maka jenuhlah segala ikan memakan bangkai-bangkai 
manusia itu (MS Add 3763, f. 25V; Kamaruzaman 2009: 77-8). 

p-193. n. 74 

Maka tersenyumlah Muhammad Syamwili melihat makar Fahlun itu [mengenai 
Dajjal] serta menaruh kasih sayang yang amat sangat kepadanya. [...] Maka katanya 
[Fahlun] ‘Ya maulana, habislah kayu di hutan hamba tuan, kayu api membakar kaum 
kafir itu.’ Maka kata Muhammad Syamwili: ‘Ya saudara hamba Fahlun, mengapa diba- 
kar orang yang hidup bersama-sama dengan orang yang mati? Bukankah dosa dibunuh 
orang yang hidup?’ Maka disahut: ‘Ya maulana, benarlah seperti kata tuan hamba itu, 
[tetapi] ini sabil Allah, adakah dikira-kirakan mati atau hidup yang tiada mati diper- 
matikan demikianlah maka itulah hamba ini mengeijakan. Jika sekiranya hamba 
bawa(k) yang hidup itu bukankah memberi susah kepada kita, ta’ dapat tiada hendak 
diobatkan dan hendak dipeliharakan segala kafir itu beberapa susah pula, terlebih 
baik diperlenyapkan sekali[an] supaya disebut orang kafir akan kita ini: “Kaum Islam 
terlalu amat jahat hati dibakar orang yang hidup tiada menaruh sayang sama anak 
Adam.” Bukankah, ya maulana, itu suatu nama yang sangat gah masyhur pada segenap 
alam ini supaya ngeri segala kaum kafir itu hendak melawan dengan kita. Jika mereka 
itu hendak melawan pun daripada jauh sahaja karena takut kepada bakar itu.’” Maka 
teresenyumlah Muhammad Syamwili[...] (ms Add 3763, ff. 55r-55v; Kamaruzaman 
2009:136). 
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Postscript 


p. 220 

Kemudian mezahir ia Sultan Muhammad yang tersebut itu akan berbaik-baikkan 
dengan raja Qistantiniyah itu. Dan yang demikian itu pada tahun delapan ratus lima 
puluh enam. Kemudian menuntut ia sultan itu daripada tepi negerinya akan bumi 
kadar kulit lembu. Maka sangka raja Qistantiniyah demikian itu sedikit jua. Maka 
berkata ia, ‘Apakah ia hendak memperbuat dengan kadar demikian itu?’ Maka iaitu 
baginya. Dan diberikannya kepadanya. Maka menyuruh sultan akan beberapa ban- 
yak daripada tukang bina dan segala orang yang bekerja pergi ke tepi negeri itu. 
Maka menyeberang mereka itu sekalian akan Laut Kecil yang masuk daripada Laut 
Hitam kepada Laut Rom. Dan mereka itu telah menggu[n]ting akan kulit lembu, 
akan sebagai gu[n]ting yang halus. Maka ditarikkan dia di atas muka bumi atas sepi- 
cak-sepicak tempat daripada mulut Laut yang Kecil itu. Maka membina mereka itu 
atas kadar yang meliputikan dia kulit lembu itu akan kota yang amat menegah dan 
perteguhan yang sangat kukuh lagi tinggi dan diaturkan di atasnya beberapa bedil 
meriam yang besar-besar dan beberapa banyak alat perangan dan alat menegah 
seteru (Shaghir Abdullah 1992: 30). 

p. 221 

Dan adalah baginya empat ratus buah kapal telah memperbuatkan dia Sultan 
Muhammad, dan bapaknya dahulu-dahulu. Maka diperlabuhkan dia di hadapan 
perteguhan yang dibinakan dia itu. Kemudian disuruhkan beberapa banyak tentera 
menarikkan dia ke darat. Kemudian daripada [itu] bahawa dijadikan di bawahnya 
roda dan beberapa perdati maka ditarikkan dia seperti kereta padahal penuh di 
dalamnya beberapa banyak tentera dan senjata. Dan kebetulan pula datang angin 
yang muafakat maka dipasangkan layarnya. Dan berlayar sekaliannya di atas darat 
seperti di dalam laut. Hingga diturunkan sekaliannya ke dalam laut yang sebelah kiri 
pada tepi Madinah Ghaltah. Maka jadi penuhlah laut itu dengan segala kapal itu, 
kemudian berhampir setengah dengan setengahnya. Dan diikatkan dengan beberapa 
rantai hingga jadi jembatan yang dilalufi] atasnya. Dan adalah ahli negeri itu aman 
mereka itu daripada pihak itu, dan takut mereka itu pada pihak darat jua, maka lalai 
mereka itu daripada bersiap dan bersedia. Maka sekalian demikian itu kerana peker- 
jaan yang telah ditadbirkan dia oleh Allah s.w.t. (Shaghir Abdullah 1992:32-3). 

p.223 

(dan) di dalam masanya dirangahkan ajaran askar yang dinamakan dia dengan askar 
Inkisyariyyah dan mereka itu setengah daripada tawanan yang ditawankan mereka itu 
di dalam beberapa perangan maka diajar akan mereka itu akan menembak dan 
menanggung senjata dan segala pelaturan [= peraturan] musuh dan lainnya kemudian 
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dibangkitkan mereka itu pergi kepada al-Syaykh al-‘Arlf bi Allah al-Hajj Biktasy supaya 
ditandanya akan mereka itu dengan satu tanda dan dinamanya akan mereka itu dengan 
nama yang tertentu maka tatkala berhimpun mereka itu di hadapan syaykh itu memo- 
tong syaykh akan tangan bajunya iaitu daripada bulu lebat maka dipakainya akan dia 
pada kepala penghulu mereka itu dan mendoa ia bagi mereka itu dan mempernama ia 
akan mereka itu dengan Yankijari [= Yeniceri] kemudian masyhur mereka itu dengan 
Inkisyari dan maknanya askar yang baharu dan berkekalan bangsa askar itu hingga 
kepada zaman Sultan Mahmud yang kedua maka membatal olehnya akan mereka itu 
dan membinasa ia akan mereka itu (Ezad Azraai Jamsari et al. 2011:162). 



Kida Hindi Raja Iskandar Zu'l-kamain 

(king of Hindi) (king of Rum) 
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Genealogies of the Palembang-Singapore-Malacca 
and the Minangkabau dynasty 
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38 brothers and sisters Raja Iskandar Zulkarnain 

(Married to each other) (Earthly king of Rum) 
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APPENDIX 3 


A Note on Rum and the Sultan of Rum in 
Javanese Literature 


Although the theme of Rum-Turkey and the sultan of Rum (Jav. Ngerum) in 
Javanese literature is beyond the scope of this book, some of its aspects are 
worth mentioning here. There are a few Javanese versions of the Iskandar tale, 
of which Carita Iskandar is based on the Malay hikayat (Ricklefs 1998: 40-53; 
Soeratno 2009: 972-3), whereas Serat Sekandher, also related to Ngerum, is a 
fruit of purelyjavanese imagination (Pigeaud 1927; Ricklefs 1974b: 378-413). The 
sultan of Ngerum (although not necessarily equated with Iskandar) was por¬ 
trayed as ‘the ruler of all the world and the king of all kings of the world’ (Ricklefs 
1974a: 242). He played an important role in Javanese mythico-historical and 
prophetic literature, particularly in the quasi-historical compendium Serat 
Kandha (Book of stories). In that work the sultan of Ngerum, in this case 
named Ngabdul Karnen (=Iskandar Zulkarnain), converted Ngastina, the 
abode of the Pandawa cycle’s heroes considered to be ancestors of Javanese 
monarchs, to Islam. Another Sultan Ngerum sent the saint Molana Samsujen 
(Mawlana Shams al-DIn) with his magical book Musarar to the legendary 
Javanese kingjayabaya in order to reveal the future of the Javanese kingdoms 
to him (Pigeaud 1967-70, 11: 366-7, 372). When, after the Pandawa brothers’ 
auspicious reign, Java was laid waste and dominated by evil spirits for 700 
years, yet another Sultan Ngerum sent an expedition to populate and civilize 
the island. Thus, it was to become ‘an equivalent of Mecca and capital of all the 
lands east of Persia,’ which task was supposed to be eventually fulfillled 
(Ricklefs 1974a: 242-4). 

Sultan Ngerum is also mentioned in Serat sajarah Demak (Chronicle [of the 
sultanate] of Demak). According to this text, he was the direct ancestor of the 
majority of wall, the great preachers of Islam in Java in the fifteenth-sixteenth 
century, this group being represented as a large clan united through blood or 
marriages (Kouznetsova 2006:142). In another Demak chronicle, BabadDemak 
Pasisiran, the usually nameless Sultan Ngerum was anachronistically given the 
name of the Ottoman sultan Abdiilmecid 1 (1839-1861) (Ibid.: 133). Remarkably, 
this sultan figures in the composition Serat Raja Bilngon (mid-nineteenth- 
century), which is a versified narrative of a few episodes from the history of 
Mecca and Turkey (Pigeaud 1967-70,11:56,4i8;Vreede 1892:150-2). Abdiilmecid 
I was not the only Ottoman sultan known to the Javanese. Ricklefs believes that 
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Diponegoro, the leader of the anti-Dutch Javanese War, took the name 
Ngabdulkamit, since he not only studied Javanese myths of the sultan of 
Ngerum, but was also particularly interested in the Ottoman sultan Abdiilhamid 
(1774-1789), who ‘for the first time [?] tentatively claimed the authority of the 
caliph, the protector of all Muslims wherever they might reside’ (Ricklefs 1974a: 
241, 244). Finally, a real Turkish man, Seh (=Sheikh) Ibrahim (alias Tuwan 
Sayyid Besar), who is referred to in both the Javanese chronicle Babad Giycinti 
and in some European sources, played an important role in the signing of the 
treaty in the village of Giyanti, which sanctioned a division of the Javanese 
sultanate of Mataram into Surakarta and Yogyakarta. Ibrahim’s positioning 
himself as an envoy of the sultan of Ngerum, who was sent to put an end to the 
war in Java, largely contributed to the success of his diplomacy (for Ibrahim, 
see Ricklefs 1974b: 59,2006:152-3). 

The sultan of Ngerum of Javanese literature also showed an interest in mys¬ 
ticism ( ngelmu makripat), which was the subject of discourse between him 
and nine wali, and of his questions addressed to a sagacious little boy (Pigeaud 
1967-70,11: 492; Behrend and Pudjiastuti 1997, 3-b: 880). In addition, the sul¬ 
tan of Ngerum bestowed the title of Seh upon the Javanese saint Jangkung who 
had visited Istanbul during his wanderings and whose mystical knowledge 
greatly impressed the sultan (Hooykaas 1931; Syeh Jangkung 2009). Finally, the 
sultan of Ngerum and/or his son figured in a few romantic poems, such as 
Mursada (Vreede 1892:194-5; Poerbatjaraka et al. 1950:102-5) and Raden Ardi 
Kesuma (Pigeaud 1967-70,11: 501), of which the former somewhat resembles 
the above-mentioned Malay Hikciyat Indra Nata. These fragmentary pieces of 
information by no means exhaust the works related to the Turkish theme in 
traditional Javanese literature, yet even these few pieces show that this theme 
deserves investigation. 



APPENDIX 4 


Summary of Hikayat Peperangan al-Maulana 
Sultan Istanbul 


In 1875, when the Turkish sultan Abdiilaziz Khan Gazi rules, a dispute takes 
place between Christian priests and Muslim ‘ uLama’. The former assert that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, while the latter insist that he is the Spirit of God. 
Infuriated by the Christian’s reluctance to agree with them, the ‘ uLama’ kill 
many priests. This provokes bloody clashes between the two communities. The 
sultan sends his army to put down the rising of Christians that brings about 
new bloodshed. 

After the rulers of Romania, Serbia and Bulgaria learn about the massacre, 
the Serbian king Milan calls upon them to take up arms against Turkey. 
However, Prince Chala (Charles), the king of Romania, reminds him of the 
military might of the Muslims and the victory they gained in the Crimean War 
of 1854. Then Milan suggests that they should turn for help to the Russian tsar 
Alexander 11. The rulers send him a letter, complaining of the merciless oppres¬ 
sion by the Muslims, which twenty-five millions Christians in the Balkans have 
to endure. 1 They also lament their own powerlessness as well as the indiffer¬ 
ence of powerful European kings to the sufferings of their co-religionists. The 
Muslims, the letter says, are ready to sacrifice their lives for the sake of their 
faith, whereas the Christian rulers are preoccupied only with worldly affairs, 
totally ignoring their religious duty. The Balkan kings beg Alexander 11 to 
demand the liberation of Christians by the sultan or to send Russian soldiers to 
help Serbia, Romania and Bulgaria, if he refuses to comply with this demand. 

On receiving the letter Alexander summons his military council. The chan¬ 
cellor of Russia, the prince Gorchakov (‘old general Kutcakup’ of the hikayat), 
reminds the tsar of the support given to Turkey by the Balkan rulers during the 
Crimean War. He also elaborates on the might of the sultan’s army, trying every 
possible ways to talk him out of starting a war. On the other hand, the young 
general Skobelev (Skubilup in the hikayat) is bursting to go into action, prom¬ 
ising to take Istanbul by storm and bring the sultan in fetters to Alexander. 
Alexander hesitates, but at midnight he overhears a conversation between two 
officers who are on guard at the door of his bedchamber. They discuss the will 


1 This figure is more than two times too high (see Zolotarev 1983: 32). 
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of Alexander’s father, Nicolas i, in which he allegedly promised that from 
the world-to-come he would consign to perdition any of his descendants 
who were unwilling to wage war against Turkey. That reminder encourages 
Alexander to start the military campaign. Then Gorchakov tells the Russian 
tsar about the sultan’s four principal commanders, who in their prowess 
and might resemble ‘four iron fortresses.’ They are Abdiilkerim Pasha, Redif 
Pasha, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha and Muhammad Syamwili, Syamil’s son. However, 
no story about these warriors can shake Alexander’s resoluteness. Moreover 
Gorchakov, having realized his failure, advises Alexander to make good use of 
the well known greed and neglect of their duties that is so typical of Abdiilkerim 
Pasha and Redif Pasha, and turn Yusuf, Sultan Abdiilaziz’s son, into his spy in 
Istanbul. 

Alexander sends a letter to the sultan, advising him to liberate the Balkan 
Christians. Needless to say, the sultan refuses to follow the advice. Alexander’s 
military council is summoned again. A young general, Loris-Melikov (Luis 
Malikup), swears to the council that he will destroy Ahmed Muhtar Pasha’s 
army and deliver him, as well as Muhammad Syamwili and Ismail Pasha, the 
commander of Kurd detachments, in fetters to Alexander. Alexander orders 
Loris-Melikov to invade the Asian part of Turkey and fulfill his oath. After 
that Alexander will cross the Danube and launch the operation in the 
Balkans. 

Meanwhile, Ahmed Muhtar Pasha, appointed by the sultan as commander- 
in-chief of the troops in Asian regions of Turkey, and Ismail Pasha, the com¬ 
mander of Kurds, are sent to defend the fortresses in Asia: Ahmed Muhtar Pasha 
to Kars and Ismail Pasha to Erzurum. As for Muhammad Syamwili, he leaves for 
the Circassian mountains. 

There, in the mountains, Sheikh Sarsaban Zahid, the Sufi master of 
Muhammad Syamwili, lives a hermit’s life. Muhammad asks his blessings for 
the battle against the kafir and immediately gets it together with a hat of invis¬ 
ibility and a sword which, provided its owner knows the great name of Allah, is 
able to slay any adversary even if he is far away. However, the most precious 
gifts of the sheikh are two magic crystals, one green and the other red. On 
absorbing the rays of moonlight, the green crystal produces a flash, resembling 
that of lightning, which blinds the enemy. The red crystal operates in a similar 
way though in the daytime, having absorbed the rays of the sun. On taking his 
leave of the master, who gives him a fresh portion of blessings so necessary to 
start the holy war, Muhammad Syamwili returns to his Circassian warriors. 

A Russian general with his Cossacks (kaum gusyik or kusyik) defends the 
fortress of Sukhum Kaleh on the littoral of the Black Sea, near the Circassian 
mountains. First the Muslims take up positions in the mountain passages, but 
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later, after a successful skirmish with the Cossacks on the road leading to 
Sukhum Kaleh, they are encamped in front of this fortress. The general, who 
underrates the Muslim forces, sarcastically calling them ‘miserable forest 
dwellers,’ brings out his troops from Sukhum Kaleh and joins battle against 
Muhammad Syamwili’s army. The Russian artillery inflicts numerous casual¬ 
ties in the ranks of the Muslims. On seeing that, Muhammad Syamwili sets his 
red crystal working. A dazzling flash blinds the artillerists, who helplessly rush 
about the cannons and rub their eyes unable to understand what has hap¬ 
pened to them. The Muslims make an immediate attack on the enemy, fiercely 
hewing the Russians with their swords. The Russians, both blind and sighted, 
retreat to the seashore. On taking many captives and chopping off the heads of 
killed Russian soldiers, the Muslims, by Muhammad Syamwili’s order, hang 
those heads on the necks of captive blind artillerists and send them to Ahmed 
Mukhtar Pasha who is to forward the artillerists to the sultan in Istanbul. 

The sultan, utterly amazed at the sight of the blind artillerists, orders an 
English and a French doctor to cure them. However, all the efforts of the doc¬ 
tors prove to be futile. Even worse, when a teardrop of one of the artillerists 
accidently gets into the doctor’s eye, he himself immediately loses one eye. 

The general, who has also gone blind, arrives in St. Petersburg and tells the 
tsar Alexander n about the battle at Sukhum Kaleh. Alexander is left furious 
and bewildered. He sends a letter to the sultan asking whether Muhammad 
Syamwili is his subject and, if this is the case, whether the sultan approves of 
the latter’s actions. The sultan replies that he knows nothing of Muhammad 
Syamwili’s attack on the Russians. According to the sultan, he is a subject of 
Alexander who has a right to punish him, provided that the former is cap¬ 
tured. As to the sultan himself, he has no intention of interfering since 
Muhammad Syamwili is a Muslim and therefore a friend of the sultan in the 
same way as the Christians who are the sultan’s subjects are friends of the 
Russian tsar. 

Alexander says that if he had ever known about Muhammad Syamwili’s 
going over to the side of the sultan, he would have executed him long ago. 2 
Therefore, he asks the prime minister to explain why Muhammad Syamwili 
behaves the way he does. The prime minister informs the tsar that in 1854 
Muhammad Syamwili’s father, Syamil, also took the side of the sultan in the 
war against Turkey, waged by Alexander’s father, Nicolas I. At that time he 


2 This controversy about Muhammad Syamwili’s citizenship reflects real facts: in 1871 
Muhammad, who prior to that time had been an officer in the Russian army, received permis¬ 
sion from the Russian government to leave for Medina, from where in 1873 he moved to 
Istanbul. 
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destroyed a great number of Russian soldiers with his magical ‘smoke-bullets’ 
(peturu asap ). 3 Apparently, Muhammad Syamwili’s weapon is even more 
powerful. Unless the son of Syamil is taken prisoner, the Russian army is under 
constant threat of destruction. The tsar retires into the inner quarters of 
the palace and spends a sleepless night reflecting upon ways of capturing 
Muhammad Syamwili. 

The next morning, Alexander’s principal physician informs him that the 
blindness of the general is of the most unusual nature. Being definitely not a 
physical one, it must be a result of hostile magic and, subsequently, can only be 
cured by the one who has earlier inflicted it. Alexander, deeply depressed, 
reminds Loris-Melikov of his promise to capture Muhammad Syamwili who, as 
it is only too evident now, has committed high treason. Loris-Melikov repeats his 
vow to deliver Muhammad Syamwili to Alexander in fetters. On receiving the 
army of 250,000 soldiers, 4 he engages in the preparations for departure to Asia. 

Meanwhile, the one-eyed British doctor leaves for London and reports on 
the incident to the king. The king is utterly amazed. He suspects that magic is 
involved in the affair and says that nothing similar has ever happened in 
Europe. When he asks the doctor why the Cossack’s tear-drops produced such 
an effect on him, the doctor replies that while on the battlefield the Cossacks 
suddenly seen the most brilliant flash of light and immediately went blind. The 
king summons the four principal physicians in Britain and, having told them 
what has happened to their colleague, asks whether they are able to cure him. 
The four doctors reply that they would be able to do so, if they knew what 
object caused such a dazzling flash. They have never heard about this phenom¬ 
enon before. The decision is taken to set off to Istanbul to make the necessary 
inquiries and, if a chance arises, to take possession of the magical object. 


3 As early as at the end of thirties of the nineteenth century, the Turkish mistakenly regarded 
the anti-Russian revolt of Shamil in the Caucasus as a result of their successful propaganda. 
However, it seems likely that a number of his offensives during the Crimean War, particularly 
his two abortive invasions in Kakhetia in the August of 1853 and in June-July of 1854, were 
really coordinated in some way with the Turkish military operations. At least, they were per¬ 
ceived thus in both Russia and Turkey (see Allen and Muratoff 1953: 60, 74, 79-80). It is in 
such a perception that the explanation could be found for the idea of Shamil’s going over to 
the sultan. 

4 This figure approximately corresponds to the estimated Turkish forces in Turkish Armenia 
and Anatolia (see Allen and Muratoff 1953: 112). In reality the armies involved in the cam¬ 
paign in the Caucasian theater were considerably smaller; the corps of Loris-Melikov which 
crossed the frontier in the beginning of the war consisted of 42,500 infantry and 14,000 cav¬ 
alry (Ibid., 115). 
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On their arrival in Istanbul, the British physicians pay a visit to the sultan. 
The latter sends for Muhammad Syamwili and Syamil’s son promises that the 
next morninghe will show his miraculous crystal in action. At night Muhammad 
Syamwili’s spiritual master appears before his disciple in a dream, once again 
instructing him how to use the crystal. In the morning everybody assembles on 
a wide held and the crystal is tested on ‘an extremely stupid British soldier.’ 
A beam of light, resembling that of lightning, flashes and the soldier falls 
blinded on the ground. 

Full of passionate desire to get hold of the crystal, the British doctors pre¬ 
tend to be unsatisfied with the only one demonstration of its powers and insist 
on the repetition of the experiment the next morning. At night they prepare a 
mysterious mixture of three substances and put it into a shell made of mag¬ 
netic iron. According to the British ‘Book of healing,’ this mixture is capable of 
catching and gripping even ‘the thunderbolt from the sky.’ 

Once again everybody assembles on the held. Infuriated by the arrogance of 
the British, Muhammad Syamwili tells the sultan that this time he will be able 
to demonstrate the true Power of Allah. He aims the crystal at one of the doc¬ 
tors, who has put on green spectacles and laid before him the ‘magnetic shell.’ 
A flash of lightning - and the doctor falls dead on the grass. His clever ‘scien¬ 
tific invention’ turns out to be Powerless against the Omnipotence of Allah, 
manifesting itself through the gift of the pious sheikh. Muhammad Syamwili 
immediately aims his crystal at another doctor, but the latter in terror hides 
himself behind the sultan’s back. All those present at the test laugh at his cow¬ 
ardice. Trepanation of the skull of the dead man reveals that his brains have 
been completely burned. The stunned doctors return to London and inform 
the king that Muhammad Syamwili’s crystal is ‘not of this world,’ hence noth¬ 
ing can resist its power. If the British had had this crystal, they would have 
undoubtedly conquered all countries. 

The sultan rewards Muhammad Syamwili with a robe of honor, a medal and 
the title of Na’ib al-Muslimln (Succour of the Muslims). He is appointed to be 
the sole leader and prince of all the Circassians and day after day is flooded 
with new subjects. On learning about the advance of Loris-Melikov’s troops, 
Muhammad Syamwili orders his warriors to be on the alert and carefully guard 
the mountain passes. 

Once, at the time of a war-council, two brothers, Fahlun and Kahlun, come 
to visit Muhammad Syamwili. They say that they are Maghribian Arabs and 
professional thieves. The sultan of Maghrib has expelled them from their 
native country for one of their offences. They have been wandering for a long 
time and, on learning in Istanbul that Muhammad Syamwili is intending to 
launch a holy war, are ready to join him and devote themselves to a cause 
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pleasing to God. Muhammad Syamwili asks the brothers why they have chosen 
such a sinful profession. Fahlun and Kahlun reply that they have learnt all the 
subtleties of ‘the science of theft’ and could not live another day without steal¬ 
ing. However, they have already repented and now their only wish is to become 
his faithful servants. At the same time Fahlun and Kahlun beg their prospective 
master to allow them to steal from the infidels. Muhammad Syamwili agrees, 
provided he does not know anything about their thefts, and Fahlun and Kahlun 
become his servants and favorites. 

One day Muhammad Syamwili wants to make sure that they truly are skill¬ 
ful thieves. Fahlun quietly prowls into the Russian war-camp and, on easily 
stealing a rifle and a lot of gunpowder and bullets, boasts to Muhammad 
Syamwili that, if his master only orders it, he will seize all the weapons of the 
Russians. However, several days later, when Muhammad Syamwili suggests 
that Fahlun should fulfill his intention, the latter replies that he will keep his 
promise after the war breaks out and they both show their prowess. Otherwise 
people will say that the Circassians though good thieves are bad soldiers. 5 
Muhammad Syamwili should remember that he and Fahlun are sons of repu¬ 
table fathers: the first of a great warrior and the second of a great thief. 
Therefore, it is their duty to seek the fame of world-renowned heroes ( pahla - 
wan alam). Fahlun’s speech commanded such profound respect that from that 
day all the Circassians readily executed all his orders. 

On arriving with the Russian army in Sukhum, Loris-Melikov sends a let¬ 
ter to Muhammad Syamwili. He reproaches the prince of the Circassians for 
committing high treason and being ungrateful to the tsar for all his favors. If 
Muhammad Syamwili wishes to save his life, he should immediately sur¬ 
render, otherwise hundreds of thousands of Russian Cossacks will crush the 
Circassian army and he himself will be delivered in fetters to Alexander and 
eventually executed. Muhammad Syamwili replies that he has already pre¬ 
pared two bullets: one for Loris-Melikov, and the other for his innumerable 
Cossacks. If the general is so brave, why does he not try to take Sukhum by 
storm? However, if he does not want to trouble himself by storming the for¬ 
tress, Muhammad Syamwili is ready to help him. He and his Circassians will 
themselves come out from Sukhum and defeat the Russians before the walls 
of the city. 


5 It is exactly for this that the journalists, watching the course of operations, constantly con¬ 
demned the Circassians. See, for instance, Williams 1878: 61-2: ‘They may be most redoubt¬ 
able warriors; they are indubitably most capable thieves.' 
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Meanwhile, the squadron of Hasan Pasha, hurrying to the aid of Muhammad 
Syamwili, approaches Sukhum from the sea. 6 The next morning, on the July 27, 
1877, a fierce battle develops on land and sea. The naval and coastal artillery 
uninterruptedly exchange shellfire; everything is plunged in gun-smoke. On 
the shore there breaks out a bloody battle between the cavalries of the Cossacks 
and the Circassians. The first echelon of the Circassians is ready to beat a 
retreat, but at that critical moment the hordes of beast-like Abkhazians [prang 
Abusia), who live all their lives with their herds of sheep, come to the aid of 
those retreating. Dressed in iron armour and helmets, brandishing enormous 
clubs, they fall upon the Cossacks like tigers upon sheep. Nothing is seen except 
smoke and clouds of dust. Nothing is heard except the deafening roars of the 
combatants. The heads of warriors roll on the battlefield like wooden balls. On 
suffering total defeat, the Russians retreat to the mountains. The victorious 
Muslims return to Sukhum full of rejoicing. The casualties on the Muslim side 
are 200 killed and 1000 injured; the losses of the Russian army are 4000 killed 
and 5000 injured. 

While the Muslims pursue the enemy, the Russian squadron of twelve war¬ 
ships and five motor torpedo boats approaches Sukhum. Now the sea battle 
flares up. The cannonade crashes, the exploding shells kill a great many fish. 
The dead fish, their bellies upwards, drift in the sea and the waves wash them 
ashore. Russian artillerists manage to send one of the Turkish frigates to the 
bottom, but the Turkish sink four Russian ships and force the others to flee to 
Poti. Then the artillerists turn their cannons and start firing on the Russian 


6 It is totally unclear which Hasan Pasha is meant here. One Hasan Pasha was the garrison 
commander in Nikopole, another - in Erzurum, but neither had anything to do with sea- 
operations. Might not the author of hpmsi (or his informer) have meant Huseyn Pasha, the 
commander of the garrison in Batum, the main Turkish port and military base on the Black 
Sea? The Turkish squadron of ironclads was under the command of an Englishman, Hobart 
Pasha. However the Turkish had eighteen non-ironclad ships in the Black Sea, the name of 
the commander of which I have failed to find out. It is not clear either what events have 
served as the prototype of the great sea-battle described in hpmsi. Perhaps this description 
is simply a confusion of two war episodes, extremely embellished in the hikayat, which hap¬ 
pened almost simultaneously: namely, the bombardment of Sukhum by the Turkish squad¬ 
ron on the fourteenth of May and S.O. Makarov’s torpedo attack, modest though it was, 
against the Turkish ships in Batum on the thirteenth of May. The sea-battle of Sukhum 
between the Russians and the Turkish did really take place, however it happened on the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth of August, before the Turkish retreat from the city and not 
before its seizure by the Turkish (for the war on the Black Sea, see Belyaev 1956: 64-5,200-1; 
Allen and Muratoff 1953:126-7, 157). 
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sailors from the sunken ships, who are swimming to the shore to save their 
lives. The fish devour their corpses for several days. 

After retreating to Redut Kaleh, 7 Loris-Melikov makes an attempt to attract 
to his side the natives of the Caucasus. Though the latter regard themselves as 
subjects of the Russian tsar, they refuse to fight against their co-religionists. 
Loris-Melikov with his army leaves Redut Kaleh and moves to Poti, where the 
King of the Armenians, an ally of the tsar Alexander n, rules. Meanwhile, the 
spies report that, though Muhammad Syamwili himself is still in Sukhum, 
he has sent home all his Circassians. The general attacks peaceful Circassian 
villages, massacres men and women and burns their houses. On learning about 
these evil deeds of the Russians, Muhammad Syamwili rushes in pursuit, 
assaults the Cossacks and, having gained the upper hand over them, camps 
opposite the war-camp of Loris-Melikov. 

When preparing a frontal attack against the enemy, Muhammad Syamwili 
orders Fahlun and Kahlun to hide their detachments in the forest in order to 
cut off the way of Russians’ retreat. The next morning the drums of war are 
beaten, both armies draw up, the banners and standards are established on the 
battlefield. The shelling starts and the warriors with their swords drawn join in 
hand-to-hand fighting. The Russians press through Muhammad Syamwili’s 
army, forcing it to retreat to the fortified war-camp. On seeing this, Muhammad 
Syamwili blinds the Russian artillerists with his red crystal. They are immedi¬ 
ately replaced by new ones, but the same misfortune befalls them as well as 
thousands of their comrades-in-arms. Most of the Russian soldiers eventually 
go blind. 

At night Fahlun and Kahlun, who hide themselves in a thicket, send their 
men to make an assault against the Cossacks camping in the forest. Under 
cover of darkness the Circassians noiselessly sneak up to them and kill many. 
The rest are seized with panic, since they are sure that the attack has been 
launched by the evil wood spirits (hantu kutciri). On learning about their fears, 
Loris-Melikov accuses the Cossacks of cowardice, mendacity, and unwilling¬ 
ness to fight against the Muslims. They protest against these accusations reply¬ 
ing that if they had been assailed by the Muslims, at least some of the attackers 
would have been killed. However, only the corpses of the Cossacks are found in 
the thicket. Loris-Melikov rushes to the forest and, on making certain of the 
fact that he has been told the truth, decides to abandon his war-camp. 

The Muslims seize the Russian war-camp, but find only blind soldiers 
there. These inform them that Loris-Melikov’s troops have retreated to Poti in 


7 Redut Kaleh (modem Kulevi in Georgia), a Russian fort near Poti. 
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such a rush that they have been left to the mercy of fate in the deserted camp. 
Muhammad Syamwili is so amazed at the unexpected flight of Loris- 
Melikov that he even bites his finger in bewilderment. The commander of the 
Circassians bitterly regrets that he did not storm the Russian war-camp the day 
before. If he had been more resolute, Loris-Melikov would not have outwitted 
him and managed to flee unpunished! The blind soldiers beg Muhammad 
Syamwili to let them go to Muskovia for their eyes need medical treatment, but 
he sends them to Hasan Pasha who is to deliver the blind ones to Istanbul. 

Fahlun and Kahlun return to Muhammad Syamwili. When he asks the 
brothers what they have done, they reply with laughter that they have only 
carried out his wish and show the corpses in the forest to their master. Then, 
following Muhammad Syamwili’s order, they decapitate the killed Cossacks, 
choose the heads with moustaches and beards as long as those of goats, and 
put them into a bag. Under the guise of a gift Fahlun and Kahlun deliver the 
bag accompanied by a mocking letter to Loris-Melikov. The letter runs as fol¬ 
lows, ‘Herewith I am sending the fruits of the trees which have been planted 
this year and fallen last night. They are really delicious. If you wish to get more 
of these fruit, I will meet you without delay with a new portion. However, even 
if you do not like them, we will have to have a meeting in Poti someday.’ On 
untying the bag, Loris-Melikov flies into an indescribable rage. Desperately 
gesticulating, he reviles Muhammad Syamwili like nothing on earth and swears 
that he will not return to St. Petersburg without his head. 

Loris-Melikov assembles his war-council to discuss how the Russians could 
outwit the Muslims. He issues an order to guard all the roads and to repair the 
fortifications. All the Muslims who live in Poti are expelled, their property con¬ 
fiscated. The Armenians of the city are called up for military service, though 
they have no war experience whatsoever. On deliberating about this matter, 
the Armenians decide that their being called to the colors is none other than 
an act of violence, for they are not the ‘sons of soldiers.’ 8 Under cover of night 
they and their families flee from Poti. 

Muhammad Syamwili advances against Poti with his army and, in spite of 
all Loris-Melikov’s attempts to withstand the enemy, captures the city, having 
made good use of a new stratagem of Fahlun and Kahlun. The Russians retreat 
to Ardahan and, on mustering fresh troops, make an attempt to win over Poti. 


8 An interesting parallel to this episode is encountered in Williams’ book (1878: xii), ‘The great 
mass of the Armenian population desires nothing better than to be let alone [...]. They 
declare without hesitation, that they want no Russian annexation, because Russia would 
make them soldiers.’ It is precisely this idea that has evidently been spread among the 
Turkish. 
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But all in vain! Fahlun and Kahlun scatter three-spined iron caltrops through¬ 
out the future battlefield and, in the course of the swift attack, the Russians run 
upon the caltrops, heavily injure their feet and can not fight any longer. Totally 
routed, the Russian army flees back to Ardahan, but the Muslims storm the 
fortress straight off, thus forcing Loris-Melikov to fly further up to Tiflis (Tbilisi). 

In Tiflis Loris-Melikov meets Jurjis (George), the Armenian (sic.) king, and 
complains of the Muslims’ perfidy: once they have showered his army with 
supernatural flaming arrows, flying from behind the clouds, another time they 
have used miraculous weapons against it, piercing his soldier’s feet, and yet 
another time they have blinded the Russians with magical rays, unknown to 
science. The Armenian king cannot help being amazed. Then, in order to con¬ 
vince his master that Loris-Melikov’s stories are true, the Jurjis’ prime minister 
tells him the above mentioned legend of Syamil’s ‘cotton bullets emitting poi¬ 
sonous smoke.’ Jurjis tries his best to console and encourage Loris-Melikov. 
They assemble an enormous army of Russian and Armenian soldiers and make 
a fresh attempt to attack Muhammad Syamwili in Ardahan. However the 
Muslims are on the alert. Fahlun and Kahlun warn them that the Russians 
resemble a tiger which when frightened runs away, but on remembering its 
might and strength, returns to attack his enemy. A new war against Muhammad 
Syamwili finishes for the Russians in the same deplorable way as all the previ¬ 
ous ones. 

The last passage of the hlkayat informs the reader that in the first volume 
the storyteller has brought his narrative only up to the battle described above. 
In the second volume he intends to continue the story of war between 
Muhammad Syamwili and Loris-Melikov, telling about new tricks and strata¬ 
gems of Fahlun and Kahlun. He is also going to recount how the Sufi master of 
Muhammad Syamwili and the teachers of two brothers, the thieves, helped the 
Muslims at Kars, how the Armenian king was disgraced once again, and how 
Loris-Melikov was severely punished by the Russian tsar Alexander n. 
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Ancestors of the Ottomans in the Perak Genealogy 


No 

Perak genealogy 

No 

Turkish genealogy 
(Wittek 1925: 97 Y 

11 

Sayyidina Yafith 

51 

Jafith 

12 

Sayyidina Bulcas 

50 

Bulgas 

13 

Majin 



14 

Jin 



15 

[Ta]kui 2 Khan 

49 

Dip Takui 



48 

Kajy Han 

15a 

[Kur Khan] 

48a 

Kara Han 

16 

Tunnus Khan ibn Kur Khan 

45 

Turtumus 



47 

Oguz 

17 


46 

Kok Alp /Gun Han 


K-l-i Timur Khan 

44 

Bai Temur 

18 

Kurlugha Khan 

43 

Burulgan 

19 

Kuratkhul Khan 

42 

Kurahlu 

20 

Sulaiman Syah Khan 

41 

Suleiman Sah 

21 

Karatoghlan Khan 

40 

Karaoghlan 

22 

Kal-h-w Khan 





39 

Komas 

22a 3 

Kuraha Khan 

38 

Kurhaw 

22b 

Kurtulmush Khan 4 

37 

Kurtulmus 

23 

Baljik Khan 

36 

Balcyk 

24 

(Karajad Khan) 



25 

(Kurtulmush Khan) 



26 

Carbugha Khan 

35 

Carbugha 

27 

Siwinj Khan 

34 

Sewing 


1 In the Perak genealogy the standard Malay spelling was used. In the Turkish genealogy 
I retained Wittek’s orthography, of which the correspondence with the modern orthography 
is as follows: his c= modern q, g=g, g=c, h=h, h=kh, j=y, k=k, s=§, y=i. 

2 The text between square brackets [...] should be added; the text between rounded brackets 
(...) should be omitted. 

3 22a-22b - two names written in ms on one line, which do not have numbers; this line is 
repeated with numbers 24 and 25. 

4 Sic. in No 25. 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2015 | DOI 10.1163/9789004305946_014 
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No 

Perak genealogy 

No 

Turkish genealogy 
(Witteki 925 : 97 ) 

28 

Tughral Khan 

33 

Tugra 

29 

Baisur Khan 

32 

Baisui 

30 

Mir Khan Hemur 

3i 

Cemiirmir 

31 

K-l-i Khan 



32 

Bashbugha Khan 

30 

Basbuga 

33 

Yamlak Khan 

29 

Jamak 

34 

Kizilbugha Khan 

28 

Kyzylbuga 

35 

K-h-r-i Khan 



36 

Turah Khan 

27 

Turah 

37 

Yiktimur Khan 

26 

Cektemirr 

38 

Kamari Khan 

25 

Kartary 

39 

Artuk Khan 

24 

Ortuk 

40 

Kuj Bik Khan 

23 

Kirg Beg 

41 

Ay Tughmush Khan 

22 

Togmus 

42 

Tughral Khan 

21 

Tugra 

43 

Bai Khan 

20 

Bai Bek 

44 

Yalwaj Khan 

19 

Jalwag 

45 

Yaisur Khan 

18 

Jasu 

46 

Kara Khan 

17 

Kazhan 

47 

Yurak Khan 

16 

Turak 

48 

Ai Kud-q-lur Khan 

15 

Ai Kutluk 

49 

K-r-a Khan 


No analogy or 8 Karaitu 

50 

Aghdur Khan 

14 

14 Cemendur 

51 

A-u-r-k-u-b Khan 



52 

Basuk Khan 

13 

Jasak 

53 

Tuktimur Khan 

12 

Toktemiir 

54 

Surghaijaq Khan 

11 

Sonkur 

55 

Bakiaur Khan 

10 

Bulgai 

56 

Balsankur Khan 

9 

Sakur 



8 

Karaitu 

57 

Turghar Khan 

7 

Tugra 

58 

Ai Kutlukh Khan 

6 

Ai Kutlug 

59 

Baindur Khan 

5 

Bai Temur 

60 

Kizil Bugha Khan 

4 

Kyzyl Boga 

61 

Alb Kaba Khan 

3 

Kaja Alp 

62 

Shah Sulaiman 

2 

Suleiman Sah 

63 

Artghul 

1 

Ertogrul 
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Charles v (Holy Roman Emperor, r. 1519-1556) 
72 

Chechnya 187,188 
Chera (dynasty) 83 
Chiengmai 51 

China 16, 23, 36, 42, 51, 55, 57, 60, 79, 85, 86, 
88,89,94,98,101,104,105,107,108,110, 
112-118,122,200,204 
Chinese Empire 110 
Chinese 10,24,33,48,85-88,110 
Chingiz Khan 35 
Christ (also Jesus Christ) 172,247 
Christians 159,160,164,166-168,170,171,175, 
222,247-249 

‘Chronicle of Siak’ 81; see also Hikayat Slak 
(Jin 214 

Circassians (also Tcherkesses) 19,172,174, 
i75,178,181,184-186,188-194,203, 208, 
248,251-255 

City of Galata (Madinah Ghaltah) 221 
Columbus, Ch. 79 


Constantine xi (Byzantine Emperor 
1404-1453) 221 

Constantinople 29, 95,168,183, 219-221; 

see also Istanbul, Qustantlniyya 
Cossacks 182,185,192,209,248-250, 

252-255 

Crimea 157,159,162,164 
Crimean War 56,155,157,158,161-163,165, 
167,171,183,198, 208, 247, 250 
Curik Semandang Giri (also Simandang-giri; 
sword) 21, 90,101,108,125,178, 248, 

249 . 254 
Cyprus 41 

Daghestan 23,159,160,162,187,188 
Daha 142 

Dahhak Dhu’l-Khafaym 127; see also 
Dhu’l-Hayyatayn 
Dahhak 125-128,201 
Al-Dajjal (Antichrist) 170,193 
Dal Khan 20-22,196, 229 
Dalang 117,132 
Danube 161,162,168,177, 248 
Dar al-Harb 170,171,190; see also 
Abode of War 

Dar al-Islam 170,171,190; see also 
Abode of Islam 

Daral-Kufr 170; see also Abode of 
Disbelief 

Dar al-Salam 191; see also Abode of Peace 
Dar al-Sulh 191; see also Abode of Contract 
Dar al-'Ahd 191; see also Abode of Contract 
Dara 14-16 
Darab (Pers. Darab) 3 
Darinus 16,17,19,20 
Darmawangsa 130 
Darwand 23; see also Derbend 
Dastan-i Amir Hamzah 9 
Datuk Katumanggungan (also Sultan 
Malik Besar) 97 

Datuk Paduka Berhalo (also Paduka Berhalo) 
134-139,141,144,148,201,207,236 
Datuk Paduka Ningsun 148 
Datuk Perpatih nan Sabatang 97 
Dawud al-Jawi al-Rumi 7 
Daylam 33 
Da’ud (David) 68 
De Beauvau 63 
De Josselin dejong 7 
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Delhi Sultanate 6,12,37 

Deli (also Haru) 51,53,88 

Demak 137,138,141, 245 

Demang Lebar Daun 87,88,98,107,148 

Derbend 23, 24; see also Darwand 

Dermanus 82 

Derwif Pasha 188 

Devadaru 93 

Dewa (also dewas-, celestial creatures) 

74 . 76.115 
DhimmI 170 

Dhu’l-Hayyatayn 128; see also Dahhak 
Dhu’l-Khafaynl 

Dhu’l-Hijja (also Zulhijah) 96 
Dhu’l-Qarnayn 14,15; see also Iskandar 
Zulkarnain, Alexander the Great 
Diamond Mountain 104 
Al-DInawari 33 
Dika (underwater kingdom) 84 
Dip Takui 214 
Diponegoro 246 
Divan 67 

Dompu (principality) 105 
Dong Dawis 43 
Dong Tumis 43 

Dutch East Indies Company (also voc) 90, 
105,106,132 

Dutch 10, 42,54-56, 58, 59,111,130-135. 139 . 
146,151-153. 155 .156. 159 .161,174.189, 
191,192,194, 207 

Edirne (also Adrianople) 222 
Egypt 16,19, 46, 55, 59, 60, 77, 78,158,160, 
161,166, 218 

Emperor of China ( also China, Chinese 
Empire) 42, 85, 88,110 
Engku Pandak Ahmad Kayo 212 
England 78, 94, 95,159,161,163,166, 

172,180 

English 3, 9, 28,111,163,172,173,175,178, 

190, 249 

Ertugrul (father of the founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty) 213, 222 
Erzurum 248,253 
Ethiopia 77 
Euphrates 19,222 
Europe 167,175,198, 218, 250 
Eve 25,90,91,200,205; see also Hawwa’ 
Evliya (Jelebi 63, 66,67, 220 


Fahlun 176,181,182,192,193, 240, 251, 252, 
254-256 

Fahr al-Din al-Razi, 128 

Fakhruddin (sultan of Jambi, r. 1821-1841) 

132 

Falantlas 19, 20,196 
Faqlhs (also Fakiahs) 96,190,191 
Fard al-kijaya 191 
Fardal-’ayn 191 
Farldun 33 

Faris ibn Nuh 33; see also Faris ibn Yafith 
Faris ibn Yafith 33; see also Faris ibn Nuh 
Farzila (or Fartila) 26 
Fatima al-Zahra, 136 
Fatima Khatun 176 
Fatwa of Mardin’ 191 
Fazil Ahmed Pasha 223; see also Kopriilii 
Filipus (also Filiqus and Faylaqus; Philip of 
Macedonia) 212 
Fiqh 170,191,195,219 
FirdawsI 14, 33, 79, 82,116,119,124,127 
Firman 157 

Flaming Mountain 103,104; see also Gunung 
Berapi, Mount Merapi 
France 78, 94, 95,159-161,163,166,172, 223 
French 32, 35,114,160,163,178,193, 223, 249 
Furud 125 

Gagelang 142 

Gainsford 63 

Gajah Sakti (elephant) 103 

Gandharwa 92 

Gangga Negara 84,85 

Ganggayu 84,85 

Garsiwaz 125 

Garuda 112-122,127,129, 201 

Gayo 109 

Gayoland 109 

Gazi ( Ghazi) Muhammad Syamwili 175, 
187-189 

Gazi Ahmed Muhtar Pasha 169,183, 

186- 190 

Gazi Muhammad (also Gazi Magoma) 175, 

187- 189; see also Muhammad Syamwili, 
Gazi Muhammad Syamwili 

Gehenna 170 

Genealogy of Perak sultans 211; see also 
‘Perak genealogy’ 

Georgia 19,162,172,254 
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Gergasi (demons, raksasa) 115,120,122,124, 
126,2oi, 206,236 
Germany 159,160 
Ghar Turki 3,11 
Ghaza 137 

Al-Ghazali 27,82,83,97 
Ghazawat 188,189; see also Jihad, Holy war, 
Perang sabil 

Ghazi 137,171,173,186-189,202 
Ghurids (dynasty) 35, 37 
Ghuzz (tribe) 22,23,26,196; see also 
Oguz, Khuz 
Giyanti (village) 246 
Glass Princess 109 
Gok Khan 214, 216, 217 
Golden Island 96, 98,101,104, 200 
Gorchakov, A.M (count) 175-178,183, 

247, 248 
Greece 14 

Greeks 66,160,163,212 
Grimston 63 

[Gudarz ibn] Ashkanan 82; see also 
Raja Askainat 
Gudarz-i Kuchik 82 
Guha (also Goa) 47 
Guillot, C. 12 
Gujarat 41,165,172 
Gulistan 32 
Gunib (village) 187 
Gunung Berapi 96,98,99; see also 
Mount Merapi 

Gunung Besi 103; see also Iron Mountain 
Gunung Ledang (mountain) 102,103 

Haci Bekta§ (Hajji Bektash, Sufi sheikh) 

223 

Hadhramaut 211,212 
Hadhrami 217 

Hadiqat al-azhar waTrayahin, Hadith 219 
H ajj 52-60 
Hajjaj b. Yusuf 34 
Hajjis 156,189 

Hakki Pasha 177; see also ismail 
Hakki Pasha 
Halal 68 

Hamadan (ancient Ecbatana) 83 
Hamzah Fansuri 7 
Hanbalite 199 

Hang Tuah 47, 53, 55,57-61, 65, 67, 94,153 


Hanuman 201 

Haqdi (tribe) 35, 228 

Haramayn 67; see also Holy Cities, 

Holy Places 
Hardas 212 
Harman Syah (Jinn ) 113 

Harmas 212 
Hasan Pasha 253,255 
Hasan (grandson of the prophet 
Muhammad) 9,10, 253 
Hatim al-Ta’I 123 
Hawwff 25,90; see also Eve 
Haydaranli Kurds 177 
Hierosolimitano 63,64 
HikayatAceh 2,3,5,37,38,40,43,50,51,53, 
55.56.67, 69,80,197,203 
Hikayat Amir Hamzah (also hah), Hikayat 
Bakhtiar 3,5,7,120,124,195,202 
Hikayat Banjar 79,80,86-88 
Hikayat bayan budiman 5,28-30, 

74.195 

HikayatEseutamu (also he) 6,95,165,166, 
208,209 

Hikayat Hang Tuah (also hht, Hikajat Hang 
Tuah) 3,5,40,45,47,50,53,70,197, 

199,203,204 

Hikayat imam empat dan para wali 219 
Hikayat Indra Nata 6,73,75-78,114,246 
Hikayat Indraputra 30,38, 61-63, 69-71,73, 
75 .104 

Hikayat Iskandar Zulkarnain (also hiz) 4,5, 
7,13,15-20,22,24,26,27,31-33,54,85, 
172,195,202,205,208 
Hikayat IsmaYatim 68-70 
Hikayat Istambul 158; see also ‘Tale of 
Istanbul’ 

Hikayat Malem Dagang 47 
Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa (also 

hmm) 6,17,20,73,78,110-119, 

121-130,137,201,206,207,209 
Hikayat Meukuta Alam 50,95 
Hikayat Muhammad Hanajryah 

(also hmh) 3,5,7,9,12,13,181-183,195, 
199,202,209,2396; see also Hikayat-i 
Muhammad-i Hanafiyyah 
Hikayat Nabi dan Iblis 123 
Hikayat NakhodaMuda 36 
Hikayat negerijambi 4,6,73,110,130,136, 
139,146-150,201,207 
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Hikayat peperangan aL-maulana sultan 

Istambul (also hpmsi) 6,56,167,171-177, 
179-190,192-194,199,208,209,239,253; see 
also ‘Tale of the war of our lord, the sultan 
of Istanbul’ 

Hikayat perang sabi 192 
Hikayat perang Setambul 6,163,170,171; see 
also ‘Tale of the Crimean campaign’ 
Hikayat raja-raja Melayu 3 
Hikayat Seri Rama 113 
Hikayat Si Miskin 6,73-76 
Hikayat Siak 30 
Hikayat Sultan Aceh Marhum 47 
Hikayat Sultan Mahmud [Ghjaznawi 36 
Hikayat Syah Mardan 120 
Hikayat-i Muhammad-i Hanafiyyah 9; see 
also Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiyah 
Hikayat (also hikayats) 6,12,13,30,73,74,78, 
108,168,175,180,201 

Hind (also Hindi; kingdom) 79,82-85,101 
Hindu-Muslim literary synthesis 209 
Hindu 6, 74, 79, 87, 92,114,131,199-202, 

205, 209 

Hindustan 165,167,172 
Al-Hisham (caliph 724-743) 34 

Hirsh, Karl 133; see also Abdullah Yusuf 
Hitu 110 
Hobart Pasha 253 
Hogenberg 63,64 
Holland 78, 94, 95,110,159,166,172 
Holy Cities 43, 47, 51, 95,151,156,167,198, 
202, 210, 222; see also Haramayn, Holy 
Places 

Holy Places 160,161,164; see also Holy 
Cities, Haramayn 

Holy war 7,12,17, 71,137,167,171,172,174,187, 
189,190,193,194,202,210,223,248,251; see 
also Ghazawat, Jihad, Perang sabil 
Hulagu Khan 37 
Hungarians 223 
Hungary 41,53 
Hurmuz 82,83 

Husayn (grandchild of the prophet 
Muhammad) 9,10,136,137, 212 
Huseyn Pasha 253 

Iblis (Satan) 15 
Ibn al-Athlr 32, 83 
Ibn al-Faqlh 24, 33 


Ibn al-Shihna, Muhibb al-DIn AbuT-Fadl 32 
Ibn al-Shihna, Muhibb al-Din 
Muhammad 32 
Ibn Battuta 12 
Ibn Hisham 33 
Ibn Taymiyya 191 
Ibrahim al-Kurani 7 
Ibrahim ibn Adham (sultan) 30 
Ibrahim K[h]akan (also Ibrahim Khakan) 

55 , 59 , 65; see also Ibrahim Khan 
Ibrahim Khan (Turk, ibrahim Khan) 59, 61, 
65-67; see also Ibrahim K[h]akan) 
Ibrahim (prophet) 25, 80, 203, 205 
Id al-Adha 96,198,201 
Idris Mursyid al-Azam Syah (sultan of Perak 
1887-1916) 211,212 

Al-Idrisi 19 

Ignatiev, N.P. (count) 177 
imadeddin Nesimi 7 
Imam Abu Ishaq al-Shirazi 191 
Al-Imam (journal) 211 
Imam Nawawi 191 
Imam 51,183,187,191,194,212 
Inayat Zakiatuddin (sultana of Aceh, 
r. 1678-1688) 37 

India 2, 6-8,16,19, 27, 32, 35, 37, 41, 42, 46, 
52, 57-59, 79, 82-85, 97,102,111,114,119, 
135,163,165,172,173,191,196, 215 
Indian Ocean 2, 41, 42, 46, 52, 58, 59 
Indian Subcontinent 114,119 
Indo Jati (alias Puti Siri Alam) 91-93, 

97 , 244 

Indonesia 2, 4, 49, 79, 80, 96, 97,117,128, 
155-157> 164,165,172,189-191 
Indra (also indras, indo, celestial race) 6,37, 
74 , 76, 91 - 93 , 97 
Indra Lelana 77 
Indra Mengindra 76 
Indra Nata 6,73,75-78,114,246 
Indra Sakti (capital city of Perak) 111,128 
Indragiri 99 
Indrapura 99,118 
Indraputra 75,104 

Ini sajarah kerajaan Jambi dari abad ke-700 
Hijrah 134 
Inner Asia 1 

Iran 11,14,16,18,19, 22, 23, 33, 35, 83, 84,119, 
121,122,125,127,128,228; see also Persia 
Iranian Sea 121 
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Iranians 34,127; see also Persians 
Iraq 77,78 

Iron Mountain 103,104; see also 
Gunung Besi 
Isfahan 20 
Isfandiyar 125 
Ishir 160 

Iskandar Muda (sultan of Aceh, r. 1607-1636) 
42 

Iskandar Thani (sultan of Aceh, r. 1636-1641) 
32. 56 

Iskandar Zulkarnain (also Iskandar of Rum, 
Sultan Iskandar, Zulkarnain) 3-5, 7,13, 
26, 33. 52, 78, 80, 81, 85, 87-91, 94, 95,105, 
107,109-154,199-202, 205, 206, 208, 212, 
216,228,245; see also Alexander the Great, 
Dhu’l-Qarnayn 
Iskandar-nama 27 
Islam of Ibrahim (also Ibrahim's faith, 

religion of Ibrahim, shahada of Ibrahim) 
14,15,17, 20, 92,115,116,124, 205, 206, 216 
Islam 2,10-17,19-21, 23, 26, 27, 32,44, 80, 82, 
92,100,105,109,110,112,115,116,121,123, 
124,129,131,135,137,138,148,151,155,156, 
159,170-172,181,190-192,201, 203,206, 
215,216, 222, 228, 232, 236,240, 245,246 
Islamic India (also Muslim India) 6-9, 

32. 37 

Islamic oikoumene (also Muslim oikoumene) 
7, 39,196, 203, 210 
Islamic world 137,172, 208 
Islamization 6, 84,136,138,148,172,195, 201 
Island of Idols 110,136; see also Pulau 
Berhalo 

Island of Women 79 
IsmaYatim (also Isma) 73,75,76 
ismail Pasha 176-178, 248 
Istanbul 3,5,6,8-72,78,89,95,96,104,106, 
109-154.157-163.165-169,171-178,187, 
192,193.195-199.201,203,204,207,210, 
218-221,228,246-258; see also 
Constantinople, Qustantiniyya 

Jabalqa 15,18, 23 
Jabarsa 15,16,18 
Jakarta 106,134,151,158 
Jakatra 151 
Jalal-i Balkhi 9 

Jambi dynasty 130,134-137,148,154, 201, 207 


Jambi 94, 99,131-133,138-147,151,152,156, 
157 , 201 

Jambians 133,136 

Jambu (also Yaring [in Patani]) 217 

JamP al-tawarikh 213 

JanManjan 214 

Jan wa Manjan 214 

Jangkung, Seh 246 

Janissaries (also Inkishan) 34,72,223 

Japan 105 

Japara 141 

Japheth 22,212,213; see also Yafith, 

Alunja Khan 
Jarira 125 
Jataka 123,127 

Java 89,101,105,126,131,135-138,140-144, 
149,151,152,156,165,245,246 
Javanese literature 105,140,141,245-246 
Javanese War 246 
Jawahir al-asmar 28 

JawamP al-hikdyat wa lawamP al-riwayat 32 
Jawi Peranakan ( newspaper) 211 
Jawi 7,23,35,96,103,126,131,165,211, 

214,218 

Jayabaya (king of Java) 245 
Jayakarta 151 

Jayhun 20, 33,119; see also Amu Darya, Oxus 

Ja'far Pasha 51 

Jebus 134,146 

Jiddah (also Jeddah) 3,46 

Jelatang (plant) 101 

Jerusalem (also Bayt al-Maqdis) 64,159-161, 
163-165,198,217 
Jesuits 45 
Jews 66,163,170 
Jibra’Il (Archangel Gabriel) 91 
Jihad 7,8,10,12,17,132,151,156,157,171,172, 
181,188-192,194,203,208,209; see also, 
Ghazawat, Holy war, Perang sabil 
Jihadist 157,174,192 
Jin b. Majin 214 
Jina 93; see also Buddha 
Jinn s 10,74,75,105,113,214 
Jizya 171,190 
Johan Rasyid 29, 30,196 
Johor-Riau Sultanate 81 
Johor 40, 42, 47, 50, 54-58, 60, 80, 81, 83, 84, 
89, 94,105,107,108,111,118,138,143, 203, 
204,211, 212, 215, 216 
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Johorese 5,54-60,67,197,203,204,210,212 
Judi (mountain) 91 
Julus al-Asyikin 11,12,105 
Junjung Buih (princess) 87, 88 
Juq'is (Armenian king) 256 

Kada 128; see also QadS 
Kadar 128,241; see also Qadar 
Kadi Hasan (Qadi Hasan) 28 
Kafir (also kafirs) 17,155-194,209,248 
Kahlun 176,182,192, 251,252, 254-256 
Kaimuddin al-Kalifah al-Kamis (sultan of 
Buton, r. 1541/1542-?) 109 

Kakawin (poem) 92 
Kakhetia 250 
Kalafat 159,161 
Kalam 219 
Kalita and Dimna 114 
Kalpataru (magical tree) 102 
Kaluga (town in Russia) 187 
Kamadi (tribe) 33 
Kamara (tribe) 24 
Kamasutra 97 
Kamilfi al-ta’rlkh 32 
Kampar 107 
Kampung Senajajar 217 
Kampung 31,146,150,217,227,229 
Kanakamedinlndra 98 
Kara Khan 213, 214, 258; see also Kur Khan 
Karluk (tribe) 20 
Kama Pandita 86 
Kars 162,174-176,185, 248, 256 
Kasaks 19-21 
Khuzriya (Khazariyya) 19 
Kaus (city in Turkestan) 11 
Kay Kawus (king) 125-127 
Kay Khusraw (king) 125,126 
Kayi (tribe) 213, 214, 217 
Ka’us 126; see also Kay Kawus 
Kebalen 146 

Kedah Zamln Turan 118,126,127, 235 
Kedah (sultanate) 78,84,85,109-124, 
126-129,201,202,206,235 
Keindraan 86,91 
Kelantan (sultanate) 115,117 
Keling 77, 80,84,107,118 
Kempa (seal) 90 
Kendal 141 
Kerinci 136 


Kertch (city in the Crimea) 185 
Khalifa 92,100,109,171; see also Caliph 
Kharus (or Khasru) Kainat 82 
Khazars 19-24,196, 203 
Khidir (also Khadir, Khidr) 15,17, 21-26, 
87,105 

Khirad-nama-yi Iskandarl 27 
Khurasan 36,72 
Al-KhurmanI (sheikh) 222 
Khusraw Anushirwan (also Khusraw 
Anushirwan Add) 10, 82; see also 
Nushirwan 

Khusraw Ashkanan 82; see also Kharus 
[or Khasru] Kainat 
Khutba 42 

Khuz 22; see also Oguz, Ghuzz 
Khuzistan 22 
Kida Hindi 82, 85 
King of Prussia 159 

King of Rum 6, 73, 74, 89, 94,108,129,198; 
see also Raja Rum 

King of Sebastopol 167; see also Raja 
Beuseutapan 
Kirgiz 19 

Kiyamurthi (Pers. Kayumarth) 33 
Kipgaks 19 
Al-Kisa’i 5 
Klana Hitam 111 
Kongkonagara (in Kedah) 84 
Kopriilii (noble Turkish family) 223 
Kota Tua (capital city of Jambi) 148,150 
Kra (isthmus) 85 

Kraton (royal compound) 87,132,143,150 
Kris 94,101,102,135,139-141,143,146,148, 
149,151-153, 200, 202, 212 
Krisna Pandita 212 
Kronstadt 160,162,166 
Kubung Tiga Belas 97,99 
Kuda Semborani (pegasus) 103 
Kudai (tribe) 33, 228 
Kudar Zakuhun (i.e. Gudarz Akuhun) 82 
Kufa 77,78 

Kumayan (frankincense) 103 
Kunjarakarna 92,93 
Kur Khan (i.e. Kara Khan) 257; see also 
Kara Khan 

Kurdistan 165,172,176, 237 
Kurds 177,186, 248 
Kuripan 142,165 
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Kyai Gandering 140,141 
Kyai Setomo (cannon) 145 

L (recension of Sejarak Melayu) 81 
Lada Secupak (also ls) 5,40,43-46,48, 
203,204; see also lsi and LS2 
Lakilaponto 109 

Laksamana 53,54,65,232; see also 
Hang Tuah 

Laksamana (admiral) 53,54,65,232 
Lambing Lambuara (also Lembing 
Lembuara) 101 
Lampung 156 
Landong (creeper) 101 
Langkapuri (island) 93, 94,110,113-117,119, 
120, 122 

Langkasuka 114,117-119,121,127,206 
Langkawi (island) 116 
Lanti 212 
Laos 51 

Laut Tiyalsan 33,228; see also Caspian Sea 
Leander’s Tower 64,197 
‘Legend of the kris Si Genjai’ 143,147,153 
Leiden 106,158 
Lenggundi (plant) 102,103 
Lermontov, M. Yu. 188 
Liar Mati (bird) 103 
Lighthouse Garden 64 
Lima Puluh Kota (also Lima Puluh; luhak) 
99 

Linge Hill 109 
Lingga Daik (island) 145 
Lisan al-'Arab 52 
London 106,137,178, 250, 251 
Lord Raglan 163 

lsi (version 1 of the Lada Secupak legend) 

45- 48,50,53,55,59; see also Lada 
Secupak 

LS2 (version 2 of the Lada Secupak legend) 

46- 48,50,53,56,59; see also Lada 
Secupak 

Liitfi 40-42,46,49,50 

Macedonia 14,222 
Mada’in (Ctesiphon) 83 
Madhhab 190 
Madiun 133,141 
Madras 165,172 
Maghrib 33, 35,160, 228, 251 


Magi (fire-worshippers) 16,17,116; see also 
Majusi 

Mahabharata 130 
Mahaindrawangsa 122 
Mahameru (mountain) 92 
Maharaja Marakarma 76 
Maharaja 76,93-99,107,117,118,134,136, 
200, 205 

Mahasutasomajataka 123,201 
Mahmud al-Kashghari 26 
Mahmud Ghaznawi (also Sultan 
Mahmud) 32, 36, 39,196 
Mahmud 11 (Ottoman sultan, r. 1808-1839) 
115,158,160,165, 223 
Mahmud Syah (sultan of Malacca, 
r. 1488-1528) 212 

Mahtab al-Bahr (Mahtab al-Bahr) 84,86 
Maiden’s Tower 64,197 
Maisik (tribe) 33, 228 
Majapahit 88, 89, 92,107,118,131,134-136, 
138,140-149.151 
Majin b. Bulcas 214 
Al-Majlisi 25 

Majuj 15,16,24,25,32,33,214,216; see also 
Yajuj, Yajuj and Majuj 
Majusi 16,17,33,78,228; see also Magi 
Makarov, S.O. (admiral) 253 
Makuta (crown) 107 
Malabar 30,165,172 
Malacca (sultanate) 53,83 
Malacca-Johor dynasty 204 
Malacca-Johor-Perak dynasty 216 
Malacca-Perak dynasty 215, 216 
Malay Archipelago 73,79,205 
Malay Concordance Project 3,4 
Malay dynasties 6,8,85,107,195,197,198, 
204,206,210,216,217; see also Malay 
lineages 

Malay historiography 79,111,117 
Malay journalism 211 
Malay lineages 211-214; see also Malay 
dynasties 

Malay literature 1-9,17,29-31,35-37,39, 
53.54, 57, 62, 65, 66, 74, 78, 84,119, 

120,124,155,185,195,196,199, 209, 

217; see also Malay traditional 
literature 

Malay Peninsula 79, 81, 85, 99,106,107,109, 
117, 205 
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Malay world 1,2,4, 6-8,29,38,40,42,57,6o, 

67.73-108,129-131.138.141.156.189,194. 
195,197-199,201-206,209,210,214,217 
Malay-Indonesian world 2, 4,164,190,191 
Malays 13,17,38,39,59, 67,80,91,101,145, 
148,164,168,181, 215 
Malayu (kingdom) 131,142 
Maldives 41 

Malik Adil 120,121; see also Hikayat 
Bakhtiar 

Malik al-Zahir 12 
Malik Shah 36, 39 
Maluku (archipelago) 110 
Mamluks (also Mamluk) 110 
Manghak (tribe) 24; see also 
Mansac, Mansak 
Mangunjaya (village) 153 
Mansac (also Mansaj; tribe) 214; see also 
Manghak, Mansak 
Mansak (tribe) 24,25,33; see also 
Manghak, Mansac 
Mansur Bi’llah 51 
Mansur Halab 51 
Mansur Syah (sultan of Malacca, 
r. 1459-1477) 106 

Mantri 212 
Manuchihr 125 
Mardin (town) 191 
Ma'rifa 23; see also Ngelmu makripat 
Marmara Sea 220 

Marsden, W. 4,94,96,101,102,105,107,108 
Mashak (also Manshak; tribe) 24 
Masik (tribe) 33 
Maslama ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 34 
Matanginisa 93 

Mataram 105,132,138-145,147-151, 

207,246 
Mathnawi 14 
Matrius 212 
Maulana Ibrahim 138 
Maulana Iskak (Ishaq) 138 
Mawara’ al-Nahr 20,22 
Mawlud 45,55; see also Molot 
Mayang Mengurai (princess) 144 
Mecca 1,7,10,30,35,47,52,55,59,94,95, 
104,109,187,189,217-219,245 
Medina 1, 7, 47, 52, 59, 94, 95,104,187-189, 
218, 249 

Mehmed Ali (Ottoman grand vizier) 161 


Mehmed 11 (Muhammad 11 the Conqueror, 
Ottoman sultan, r. 1444-1446,1451-1481) 

51, 69, 95, 219-221 

Mehmed 111 (Muhammad hi, Ottoman 
sultan, r. 1595-1603) 51-53 

Mehmed iv (Muhammad iv, Ottoman sultan, 
r. 1648-1687) 221, 223 

Mehmed Pasha 223; see also Kopriilii 
Mehran Negara 10,11 
Melayu (river) 87 
Loris-Melikov, M.T. 175 
Merong Mahawangsa 6,17,30,73,78, no, 

114-ng, 121-124, i 2 9> 201,206,207,209,235 
Mestong 146 

Meukuta Alam 47,50,95; see also 
Iskandar Muda 

Middle East 5,39,78,156,172,196,218 
Mihrab 125 
Mihrnigar 10 
Miji 146 

Milan (Milan Obrenovich, king of 
Serbia) 175,247 

Minangkabau 46, 73, 78, 81, 88-101,103-107, 
115,117,118,129,131-133,136,138,143, 
145-15 1 ,153,198, 200, 201, 205, 206, 209; 
see also Alam Minangkabau 
Ming 214 
Mitun 212 
Mokha 165 

Molana Samsujen (Mawlana Shams 
al-Din) 245 

Molot 45; see also Mawlud 
Mongols 11,191 
Montenegro 184 
Moskovia 171; see also Russia 
Moslem 193; see also Muslims 
Mount Merapi 96,108,200; see also Gunung 
Berapi, Flaming Mountain 
Mount Meru 200; see also Mahameru, 
Sumeru 

Mount Qaf 10, 91, 92 
Mountain of Bamboo Flute 103 
Muara Kompeh 133 
Muara Seba 146 
Muara Tembesi 131,132,144,146, 

149,150,152,153 
Mubashshir ibn Fatik 27 
Mudzafar Syah (sultan of Johor, 
r. 1528-1549) 212 
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Mufti 29,30,191,196 
Mughal Empire 6 

Mughals (also Great Mughals) 37,39,52 
Mughan Turk 3,10,182,196, 227 
Muhammad (prophet) io, 45, 52, 77, 

136-138,151,160,165,166,170,172,189, 
206,211,217,219 
Muhammad AbuT-Ma‘ali 9 
Muhammad al-Turtushi 164 
Muhammad b. Mukarram 52 
Muhammad b. Pir ‘All al-Birgewi 
(or al-Birgili) 7 

Muhammad Hanafiyah 3, 5, 7, 9,10,180-182, 
189,190,199, 202,209 

Muhammad Jiwa Zainal Abidin 11 (sultan of 
Kedah, r. 1710-1778) 111 

Muhammad Samman ibn Haji Muhammad 
Amin 173 

Muhammad Syamwili (Muhammad 
Shamu’ili; also Magoma, Mehmet) 

174-182,184-194, 209, 237-240, 248-256 
Muhammad ‘All, 158-160,166 
Mulut 18,26 

Al-Muhtadi (caliph 869-870) 35 

Mujahid 202 

Mukktasar ta’rlkh al-bashar 32 
Munster 63 

Murad 1 (Ottoman sultan, r. 1360-1389) 

222,223 

Murad 11 (Ottoman sultan 1421-1444) 

7, 213,221 

Murad ill (Ottoman sultan, r. 1574-1595) 41 

Murad iv (Ottoman sultan, r. 1623-1640) 66 

Murad v (also Murad Khan; Ottoman sultan, 
r. 1876) 167,198 

Murakkab 191 
Muridism 189 
Mursada (poem) 246 
Musa (Mozes, prophet) 123 
Musa b. Bugha al-Kabir 34 
Musa Kundukhov 188 
Musarar 245 
Muscat (Oman) 165 
Musharif al-Din Sa'di, 32 
Muslims 7,17, 25-27, 43-46, 68, 76,155-157, 
161,163-166,168,170-172,179,181,182, 
184,188,190,191,193,194,197,198, 202, 
208,246-249,251,253-256; see also 
Moslem 


Al-Musta'in (caliph 862-866) 35 

Mustiko adat alam Minangkabau 95 
Al-Mu‘tasim (caliph 833-842) 34 

Al-Mu‘tazz (caliph 866-869) 35 

Na‘ari (also Thaghri) 28 

Naga tarun 102; see also Naga-taru 

Naga-taru 102; see also Naga tarun 

Naga 102 

Nagapatam 84 

Nakhshabi 28 

Napoleon in (Emperor of France, 
r. 1852-1870) 160,161,163 

NarsI 82; see also Tersi Berderas 
Naslhat al-muluk ■z'j, 82,83,97 
Nasik (tribe) 33 

Nasruddin (son of Sultan Adam) 30; 

see also Sultan Adam 
Nawawi 25,191 
Na'ari (or Thaghri) 28 
Near East 183 
Negeri Sembilan 99,107 
Netherlands Indies 156,161,191, 218 
Netherlands 133 

Ngabdul Karnen 245; see also Iskandar 
Zulkarnain 

Ngabdulkamit 246; see also Abdiilhamid 1 
Ngastina 245 

Ngebi Suto Dilago 6,134,135,145 
Ngelmu makripat 246; see also Ma’rifa 
Ngerum 245, 246; see also Rum 
Nicholas 1 (tsar of Russia, r. 1825-1855) 160, 

162,171 

Nikopole 253 
Nila Pahlawan 86 
Nila Pancadi 89 
Nile (river) U2 
Nizami Ganjawi 14 
Noah 24,33,212,222; see also Nuh 
Nodhar (also Nudar; Persian king) 34 
Nuh (prophet) 24,26,33,212; see also 
Noah 

Nur al-Alam Nakiatuddin (sultana of Aceh, 
r. 1675-1678) 37 

Nuruddin 30, 31; see also Sultan Adam 
Nushirwan 10,11; see also Khusraw 
Anushirwan 
Nusyirwan Adil 83 
Nyayi Setomi (cannon) 145 
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Oguz Khan 214, 216, 217 
Oguz (tribe) 27,213; see also Ghuzz, Khuz 
Old Russian literature 2 
Omer (‘Umar) Pasha 161 
Orang Kayo Gemuk 138,143,150 
Orang Kayo Hitam (also Okh) 135,138-154, 
201, 202, 207 
Orang Kayo Kamu 150 
Orang Kayo Kedataran 138,143 
Orang Kayo Pingai 138,143,149 
Orang Kayo Singa Diraja (alias Raden Kuning) 
145 

Orhan (Ottoman sultan, r. c.1324-1360) 222 

Ormuzd 82 

Osman Pasha 168 

Osman I, (also Osman; founder of the 

Ottoman dynasty, r. 1281-c. 1324) 37, 213, 

214,222 

Ottoman dynasty 130,214-216, 222 
Ottoman Empire 1-3, 7, 29, 58, 67,78,114, 
115,129,156,158,160,176,199, 202, 204, 
210, 211, 217,222 

Ottoman genealogy (also Ottoman 
lineage) 213-217 

Ottoman sultan (also Ottoman sultans) 37, 
42, 43, 46, 47, 49, 51-53, 57, 60, 61, 64, 

67, 70, 72, 95,115,133,137,151,156,159, 
161,165,167,172,175,196-198, 202, 203, 
208, 210, 211, 214, 217, 221, 223, 245, 246 
Ottoman Turkey 4, 6-8, 37, 40,104,110, 
155 - 194 . 197 ,198, 219 

Ottomans, Oxus 119; see also Amu Darya, 
Jayhun 

Pacific Ocean 79 
Padang Candi 92 

Pagar Ruyung 89, 97, 99,107,132,144 
Pahang 57, 81,101 
Pahlavl 16 

Pahlawan (also pahlawan alam) 48,49,176, 
234.252 

Pajajaran 131,145 
Pak Sulung 153 

Palembang 7,81,85-89,94, 99,107, no, 118, 
131-133,141,142,148,156,174,201,212,243 
Pan-Islamism 172,187 
Pan-Islamists 17,156,157,172,193,194 
Pandawa 105,130, 245 
Pandya (dynasty) 83 


Panembahan Dibawa Sawa 150 
Pangeran Raja Rengas Pandak 150 
Panggungan 141 
Panglima Nyak Dum 48 
Panjang Rambut (princess) 138 
Panji romances 140-142 
Panji 54,141, 202, 203 
Pararaton 140,141 
Pariaman 99 

Pariangan-Padang Pajang 97, 99 
Paris 183 

Park of Ecstasies 62, 68 

Pasai 9,12,13,130,138,196 

Pasha (also pashas) 51,52,158-172,208 

Pasisir 131,141,144,147,149,151 

Patani 77, 78,117,118,166,217 

Patih [nan] Sabatang 136 

Patih 145 

Pelinggam Cahaya 76 
Peluru asap (smoke-bullets) 250 
Pemalang 141 
Pemayung 146 
Penagen 146 

Penambahan Rantau Kapas 150 
Penang 56,156,173-175. 194 . 211, 219 
‘Perak genealogy’ 211-217, 257-258 
Perak lineage 211 
Perak 78,81,85,111,117,118,128,212 
Perang sabil (also sabll Allah) 17,171; see also 
Ghazawat, Holy war, Jihad 
Perfect Man (Sufi doctrine) 79 
Perins Alikjander 173-180; see also 
Alexander 11 

Peris (Pers. pans, fairies) 10,74 
Persia 74,82,165,172,245; see also Iran 
Persian Empire 200 
Persian Gulf 22 

Persians 33,39,52,197; see also Iranians 
Petajen 146 

Peter the Great (Russian tsar, r. 1682-1725) 

183 

Petri, S. 134 
Pikrama Wira 106 
Pinargenti 63 
Pinokawan-tengah 134,146 
‘Poem of the Istanbul War’ 6,78,167,172; see 
also Syair perang Setambul 
Pontic-Caspian steppes 1 
Portugal 58,77,78,166 
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Portuguese 13 , 40 - 43 . 46 , 47. 5°, 54. 57~59. 

6l, 94, 153, 163, 203, 204, 220 
Poti 175,182,184,185, 253-255 
Prabolinggo 76 
Prabu Wirolang 148 
Prambanan 130 

Primeval Islam 14,115,116,124; see also 
Islam of Ibrahim 

Proto-Turkey 114,129,205,206; see also 
Turkey 

Proudfoot 1. 75,163,167 

Pseudo-Callisthenes 14 
Pulau Berhalo 110,136,148 
Pulaujawi 96 

Pulau Perea Pulau Emas 96,98 

Pulau Perea (also Pulau Percha) 98 

Pulut-pulut (shrub) 102 

Purnawijaya 92 

Puspa Indra 76 

Puti Siri Alam 91, 92 

Putri Gunung Ledang (queen of Malacca) 

59 

Putri Pinang Masak 136,150; see also Putri 
Selaro Pinang Masak 
Putri Ratu (princess of Majapahit) 141 
Putri Selaro Pinang Masak 136,138,150; see 
also Putri Pinang Masak 
Putri Tunjung Buih 88 
Puz (king of Sind) 85 

Qablha 35 

Qadar 128,129,206; see also Kadar 
QadS 128,129,206; see also Kada 
Qadl 32 

Qanun (king of Yajuj and Majuj) 25 
Qaqulla (kingdom) 85 
Qarakhanids (also Karakhanids, dynasty) 
20,33 

Qasaks (ethnic group) 19 
QasimI (dynasty) 51 
Al-Qazwini 33 
Qibad Syahriar (also Kay Qubad, 

Persian king) 82 
Qissa-yi Amir Hamzah 9 
Quraysh (tribe) 137,165 
Qur'an 7,14-16,24,33,93,123,130,143,195 
Qustantlniyya 29,168, 220; see also 
Constantinople, Istanbul 
Qutayba b. Muslim 34 


Raden A. Rahman 134 
Raden Ardi Kesuma ( poem) 246 
Raden Gunungsari 142 
Raden Inu Kertapati (also Raden Inu) 142 
Raden Kuning Megat Dialam 144,145 
Radiyya (queen of the Berbers) 33 
Raffles, T. 4 
Raja Ali Haji 30 
Raj a Askainat 82 ■, see also 
Raja Batara Tunggal 105 
Raja Bersiung 122,123,126,127 
Raja Beuseutapan 165,166; see also King of 
Sebastopol 
Raja Culan 84 
Raja Hiran 83 
Raja Indra Dewa 76 
Raja Kecil Besar 89 
Raja Khuz 22 
Raja Kilan Syah 29 
Raja Muda 77,89 
Raja Nabat Rum Syah 75 
Raja of Moscow 159 
Raja Pandin 83 

Raja Rum Safardan 75; see also Sa'irdan 
Raja Rum Syah 76 

Raja Rum (also Raja of Rum, Sultan of Rum) 
3.6,8,33,44,51,55,73-80,95,106, 
108-110,112-115,118,137.195.198,199, 
206, 245-246; see also King of Rum 
Raja Sabur (also Sabur) 82,212 
Raja Sakti (king of Minangkabau) 105 
Raja Sulan 83,84 

Raja Suran 83-86,88,89,92,205,212 
Raja Syah Peri 76 
Raja Syulan 84 
Rajo Sari 134 

Raksasa (also raksasas) 74,77,115,126 
Rama (Sk. Rama) 113 
Ramayana 113,114,201 
Ramberti 63 

Al-Raniri, Nuruddin (sheikh) 5, 27, 35, 82, 
127 

Rashid al-Din 213 
Ratna Wilis 142 
Ratu Malayu (king) 142 
Ratumas Fatimah Zahra 134 
Ravana 113; see also Rawana 
Rawana (Sk. Ravana) 113-115,121,124, 201; 
see also Ravana 
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Rawd al-manazirfi r ilm al-awa’il wa 

al-awakhir (also Rawd al-manazir) 32 
Rayy (city) 20 
Red Sea 41 

Redif Pasha 176-178,248 
Redut Kaleh 254 

Reid, A. 4,5,8,41,42,46,96,155,157,173,194 
‘Reliance of the traveller’ 165,190 
Re§Id (Rashid) Pasha 159,161 
Rokan 99 

Romania 161,175,176, 247 
Romans (also Roman) 212, 217 
Rome 95,107; see also Rum 
Rudaba 125 

Rum (Mediterranean) Sea 220 
Rum 1, 3, 91, 92, 95,104,113,114, 200, 

245-246; see also Ngerum, Rome 
Rumeli Hisan 220 

Rum! (descendants of Yunan, the eponym of 
the Greeks) 212 

Russia 157-161,165-167,171,173,175,183,187, 
247,250,255; see also Moskovia 
Russians 2,159,160,163,164,166,168,170, 

173.174.178.182,183,185,187,193.194. 

208,249,252-256 

Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878,158,167, 

173, 208 

Russo-Turkish Wars (also Russo-Turkish War) 
2,4,6,8,155,160,165,168,171,173,175, 
184,188,189,195,197-199,207 
Rustam 125 

Sadar Alam 11,12,124 
Sadid al-DIn Awfi 32 
Safardan 75,76 

Sakti 101,103,104,138-140,144, 200, 207 
Saktimuna (also Si Kati-muno-, snake) 

90,101,108 

Salahuddin (ruler of Pasai; mid-i4th c.) 12 

Salasilah Kutai 79,86,87 

Salehuddin (sultan of Aceh, r. 1530-1539) 

54 . 56, 57 

Saliguri (plant) 102 
Salih b. Waslf 35 
Sallam al-Tarjuman 19, 23 
Samarkand 20 
Samarra 34 
Sandys 63 
Sang Bima 105 


Sang Maniaka 88 

Sang Nila Utama 87-89,212 

Sang Sapurba 85-89,104,107,110, 200, 

205, 212 

Sang Supa 140 

Sangganani (cock) 103 

Sanggohani (crown) 91,94,101 

Sangsista Kala (loom) 101 

Sanjar (Seljukid sultan, r. 1097-1157) 36 

Sanskrit 98,135 

Sarkab Turki 11 

Sarsaban Zahid (Sufi sheikh) 178, 248 
Sasanid Empire 83 

Sasanids (also Sasanid; Persian dynasty) 82 
Saudara (journal) 211 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan 191 
Sayyid Husayn al-Farad 212 
Sayyid (also Sayyids) 20,109,135-138,151, 
154,156,201,207,211 
Sayyidina 136 

Sa'irdan (king) 75; see also Raj a Rum 
Safardan 

Sea of Ceylon 93 
Sea of Iran 11,119 
Sebastopol 159,162,164,165,167 
Seh Ibrahim (alias Tuwan Sayid Besar, sheikh) 
246 

Sejarah Melayu (also sm, Sulalat al-salatin) 

3.13. 29, 54. 58, 62, 73, 78, 80, 200, 201, 
204, 205 

Sejarah raja-raja Melayu 81 

Selangor (sultanate) 111 

Selim 11 (Ottoman sultan, r. 1566-1574) 

40-42, 49, 50, 53, 66, 67, 69 
Seljuk (also Seljuks; dynasty) 36,37,213; see 
also Seljukid 

Seljukid 33; see also Seljuk 

Semarang 165 

Sembah 180 

Semedra (bell) 102 

Semiz Ali Ottoman grand vizier) 40, 41 

SeratKandha 131,145,245 

Serat Raja Bilngon 245 

Serat sajarah Demak 245 

Serat Sekandher 245 

Serbia 167,175,176,222,247 

Seri Dewi 88 

Seri Mahawangsa 126,235,236 
Seri Pikrama Wira 89 
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Seri Rama tales 54 
Seri Teri Buana 87, 89 
Shafi ‘1 treatise 165 
Shafi'ite 190,191 

Shah Jahan (Mughal Emperor, r. 1628-1657) 
35 

Shah-nama 14,33,82,116,119,124-127,201 
Shahada 20,21 
Shahbandar 59 

Shahid (also shahids) 17,168,171,181 
Shahrazur (town) 7 
Shajarah-i Tarakima 213,214 
Syamil (also Shamil; Shamu’il) 174,187,189, 
249,250 

Sharif {ruler of Mecca) 55,218 
SharTa 23,30,87,143,170,194,200 
Shattariyya (Sufi order) 52 
Shihab al-DIn Abu’l-Abbas Ahmad ibn 
al-Naqib al-Misri 190 
Shihab al-DIn Muhammad 35 
Shiva (Hindu deity) 76, 200 
Si Binuang Sati (buffalo) 103 
Si Genjai ( kris) 143,147,153 
Si Guntang Mahameru (mount, also Si 
Guntang, Seguntang) 86, 87, 200 
Si Jimat (cannon) 145,148 
Si Miskin 76 
Siak (sultanate) 81,99 
Siam 51,55,111,117,118; see also Thailand 
Siamese 78,96, m, 115,116 
Sibghat Allah b. Ruh Allah (also Sibghat 
Allah) 52 

Sidrat al-Muntaha 91 
Siguntang-guntang Mahangiru 93 
Silsilah keturunan rajaJambi (also skrj) 

4,6,73,110,129,130,134-138. 

140-142,145-153,201,206,207, 

209,210 

Simurgh 112, U4, 201 
Sind 82,85 

Singapore (also Singapura) 81,87,89,106, 
133 .156, 157 . 174 . 194 . 211, 212 
Singasari 131,140,142 
Sinope (sea port) 162 
Siraj al-muluk 164 

Slrat al-Iskandar (also Sira ) 13-18,33,219 

Siyawush 125 
Skobelyev, M.D. 175,183 
Slavs 24 


Sokollu Mehmed (Ottoman grand vizier) 41, 
59 . 67 

Solor (in East Java) 165 
Southeast Asia 2-4,79,156 
Spain 16, 79,166,172 
Sri Lanka 93 

Sri Maharaja Alif (sultan) 93 

Sri Maharaja Diraja (also Maharaja Diraja; 

sultan) 93-99,107,117,118,134,136,205 
Sri Maharaja Dipang (sultan) 93, 94 
Sri Menanti 99 
Srivijaya 131,204 
St. Petersburg 249,255 
Straits Settlements 156,193,194 
Sudaba 127 
Sudan 160 
Sufi 7, 30, 52, 79,104 
Sufism 23,195 
Suhrab 125 

Sukhum (also Sukhum Kaleh, Soukhoum 
Kaleh) 159,174,175,178,182,184,185,248, 
249,252-254 
Sulawesi (Celebes) 109 
Sulayman (Solomon, prophet) 52,112-115, 
125 

Suleyman Pasha 168 
Suleyman Shah (also Suleyman §ah; an 
ancestor of the Ottomans) 222 
Suleyman the Magnificent (Ottoman sultan, 
r. 1520-1566) 40 

Sultan Adam 29-31, 227 
Sultan Genali 109 
Sultan of Ngerum 245,246 
Sultan of Turkey 44, 95,109,110,167, 218 
Sultan Taha Safiuddin (also Sultan Taha; 
sultan of Jambi, r. 1855-1904) 132-135, 

147 - 154 .207 

Sumatra 9,78,79,81,88-90,94,96,98, 
105-108,110,117,131,132,137,138,142, 

156, 201 

Sumbawa 105 

Sumeru 92; see also Mahameru, Mount 
Meru 

Sunan Kembang Sari 138,143 
Sunan Muaro Pijon 138,143 
Sunan Pulau Johor 138,143 
Sungai Pagoh 99 
Sura al-Ikhlas 20 
Surakarta 246 
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Surat cap 89,90,96,98-100,102,103,106 
Al-Suri, Ibrahim b. Mufarrij 13 
Suryanata (prince) 87 
Suvarnadvipa 98 
Syahr al-Bariah 82 
Syair Bidasari 120 
Sy air Ken Tambuhan 120 
Syairperang Setambul 6,78,167; see also 
‘Poem of the Istanbul War’ 

Syair Selindung Delima 120 

Syair siti seratus 3 

Syair Siti Zubaidah 3 

Syair sultan maulana 11 

Syair (also syairs) 3,6,167,168,175,180,181 

Syamsuddin al-Samatrani 51, 52 

Syr Darya (river) 20, 22 

Syria 7,19 

T-rjmaniyun (tribe) 26 
Al-Tabari, Abu Ja'far Muhammad 15 
Tabaristan 23 
Tabriz 10 

Taceddin Ahmedi 14 
Tafsir 15,24 
Tahmina 125 

Taj al-Alam Safiatuddin Syah (also Taj 
al-Alam; sultana of Aceh, r. 1641-1675) 

37, 58,100 

Taj ai-saiatin 29,36, 68,164 
Takuapa (river) 85 

‘Tale of Istanbul’ 158,160-162,165,166,172; 

see also Hikayat Istambul 
‘Tale of the Crimean campaign’ 163-165; see 
also Hikayat perang Setambul 
‘Tale of the war of our lord, the sultan of 
Istanbul’ 6,166,167; see also Hikayat 
peperangan al-maulana sultan Istambul 
Tambo Minangkabau (also tmk) 4,6,73,78, 
81,90-100,102,103,106-108,116,117, 

200,205,206,209,216 
Tambo 81,89,107,133 
Tambur 200 
Tamil Nadu 84 
Tamils 83-85,89 
Tanah Datar ( luhak ) 96, 97 

Tanah Pilih (capital city of Jambi) 132,145, 
146,149,150 
Tanjungjabung 144 
Tanjung Pura 88, 89,107, 212 


Tar Turki 11 
Tarhan 23 

Ta'rikh al-rusuL wa'I-muluk (also Ta'rikh) 16, 
34,82,119,127 

Ta'rikh Turki ‘Uthmaniyya 219,221,223 
Taris (also Taris; tribe) 33 
Tasawwuf 219; see also Sufism, Sufi 
Tawhid 23 
Tawil (tribe) 33 
Tembesi (river) 144 
Temenggung Merah Mata 144,145 
Temenggung Temuntan 144,145 
Temenggung 149 
Ternate 110 

Tersi Berderas 82-85; see also NarsI 

Thailand 85; see also Siam 

‘Thousand and one nights’ 114 

Tiflis (Tbilisi) 162, 256 

Tigris (river) 83 

Timur Lang (also Timur the Lame, 

Timurlane) 35,196 
Topkapi Palace 63, 64,197 
Tower of Leander 64 
Traditional Malay literature 1-9,17, 29, 31, 
35 - 37 . 39 . 53 . 57 . 74 . 84.119,120,155,185, 
195,199; see also Malay literature 
Trang 85 

Transcaucasus (also Trans-Caucasia) 

19,188 

Transoxiana 35 

Tsar of Moscow (also Raja of Moscow) 159 

Tsar 159,163,167,175-177,208,252 

Tughan Turk 10,182,196 

Tuhfat al-nafis 3,30 

Tun Seri Lanang 81 

Tunisia 41 

Tur 33,34 

Turan Zamin 11,118; see also Zamin Turan 
Turan 28, 35,110,112,118-129, 206 
Turanian Kedah 118,119,121,124,127 
Turanians 121,125,127 
Turgesh 34 

Turkestan 3,11,16, 29, 83, 84,120,121 
Turkey 2, 3, 5-7, 35, 42, 45, 50, 51, 55-60, 

67. 73 - 109 ,115. u6, 135 .148,153. 197 . 

198,200, 202, 203, 206, 210, 211, 217, 

223,224,245,247-250, see also 
Ottoman Turkey 
Turkic Kaganates 34 
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Turkic peoples 1,13,18-20,22,23,32,34,78, 
195,196,198, 213, 214, 217, 220, 224 
Turkic tribes 24, 33, 39,196 
Turkic-Turkish theme 1-9, 32, 39, 78,110, 

112,137,195-199, 202, 203, 206, 209, 210, 
214, 224 

Turkish army 133,159,168,174,177,184,186, 
208, 221 

Turkish fleet 133,163,166,185, 221 
Turkmens (also Turkmaniyun) 19,26, 27, 

196 

Turks 1-3, 9-39, 73,182,196, 202, 203, 214, 
216, 219 

Turmus Khan 257; see also Turtumuf Khan 
Tutl-nama 28,29 
Twelve imams 212 
Tyre (city) 13 

Udayavarmagupta 93; see also 
Adityavarman 
Ujung Jabung 136,137,148 
'Ulama ’ 33,96,157,163,164,181,189,194,222, 
247 

‘Umar ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (caliph 717-720) 164 

Umar Ali (‘Umar All) 182 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (also ‘Umar; caliph, 
r. 630-634) 68,164,197 

Umayyad caliphate 196 
Umayyad 9,12, 34 

'Umdat al-salih wa’l-'uddat al-nasik 190 
Umma 196,202,210 
Undang-undang piagam pencacahan 
Jambi 134 

Undang-undang 89,134 
Upeti 47 
Urdu 128 

’Ushr (also usd, usyur ) 47 

Uskiidar garden 65 
Uskiidar palace 64,197 

Valentijn, F. 4 

Van Duin (general) 159 

Varna 159,162 

Venetians (also Venetian) 95,223 
Victoria (Queen of the United Kingdom, 
r. 1837-1901) 163 

Vidhyadharas 93 
Vidin (town) 161 
Vienna 223 


vii 1 -ix Kota 146 

Vijayanagar 55, 62, 84; see also Bija Nagara 
Volga-Caspian-Pontic steppes 19 
Volga-Ural-Kwarismian steppes 22 

W (version of Sejarah Melayu) 81 
Waad (Arb. wa'd) 151 
Wali (Islamisers of Java) 137,138,245,246 
Wali Lanang 138; see also Iskak 
Al-Walid b. Abd al-Malik 
(caliph 705-715) 34 

Wan Ahmad b. Muhammad Zain al-Fatani 
(sheikh) 217 

Wan Ahmad b. Muhammad Zain 
al-Fatani 217 
Wan Empuk 87, 88 
Wan Malini 87, 88 
Wan Sendari 88 
Wan Seri Beni 88, 89 
Watld Qanatir 24, 25 
Wayang 113,115 

Wilhelm 1 (king of Prussia and German 
Emperor, r. 1861-1888) 159,161 

Wolters, 0 . 1,4,13,42,79,80,92 

Al-Yafi‘i 5 

Yafith (Japheth) 212, 215 

Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog) 24, 214 

Yajuj 25,32,33 

Yang Dipertuan Agung (also Yang 
Dipertuan) 132,150 
Yazdan (also Yazad) 116,125 
Yazid 1, (also Yazid; caliph 680-683) 9,181 

Yemen 41, 46, 51, 52, 67,77, 78,165,184 
Yogyakarta 246 
Yunan 212 

Yusuf izzeddin (also Yusuf; Ottoman 
prince) 69,177, 207, 248 

Zain al-Abidin (sultan of Pasai, 
d. 1400-1401) 12 

Zal 125 

Zaman Mila (bird) 91 
Zamln Turan 11,118,120,121; see also 
Turan Zamln 
Zamln ‘Ambar 12 

Zanggi 101; see also Zanzibarians, al-Zanj 

Zanzibarians 10,101, 200 

Al-Zanj 160; see also Zanzibarians, Zanggi 
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Zayn al-‘AbidIn (father of Ahmad, the sharlf 
of Mecca) 55 

Zayn al-‘Abidin (son of Husayn the 
martyr) 136 
Zekeriya Efendi 66 


Zivin (town) 185,188 
Zoroastrianism 33 

Zoroastrians (also Zoroastrian) 16,33,116, 
170, 203 

Zubin 11,12,196 



